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THE REVEREND ANTOINE MOSTAERT, C.I.C. M. 


That the number of scholars engaged in Mongolian studies is 
relatively small is hardly remarkable, if we consider that, apart 
from the difficulty, if not impossibility, of first-hand experience 
with Mongolia, its inhabitants and their dialects, it would seem 
virtually the task of a lifetime to master all the secondary lan- 
guages so necessary for the study and control of Mongolian itself 
and for the utilization of sources of information on the history, 
literature, religion, and folklore of the Mongols. The Mongols 
whose nomadic ancestors played a major role in Asiatic history 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries continue even 
today to be an important ethnic group on the Asiatic continent 
enjoying their own cultural life, with political and social modifi- 
cations brought about in recent years. 

Among the scholars who have so significantly contributed to 
our knowledge of Mongolian culture, the Reverend Antoine 
Mostaert occupies a leading position by virtue of his profound 
knowledge of the old and new written Mongolian languages as 
well as the Ordos dialect, his familiarity with the daily, material 
life of the Ordos Mongols, and his excellent training in written and 
spoken Chinese together with a knowledge of Russian, not to 
mention his command of the general run of European languages. 

Born in Bruges on August 10, 1881,’ Antoine Mostarrt was 
reared from childhood in a bilingual country, a circumstance favor- 
able to language studies. He early received a good training in 
Latin and Greek, which gave him a sound foundation in philology. 
When after his novitiate he began the study of Chinese as a 
seminarian of the Scheut Society for Foreign Missions, his lin- 
guistic talents as applied to this language proved to be such that 
he was urged to study Mongolian as well. This he undertook 


* For other biographical accounts cf. “ Father Antoine Mostaert, C.I.C.M., (Scheut 
Society for Foreign Missions) ,” Monumenta Serica 10(1945) .1-4; Robert A. Rupen, 
“ Antoine Mostaert, C.I.C.M. and Comparative Mongolian Folklore,” Central Asiatic 
Journal 1 (1955) .1-8; and Missionhurst, Vol. No. 5-6, August-September, 1955, pp. 1-12. 
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Vili 
by himself, using as manual a Latin translation of Isaac Jacob 
Scumipt’s Grammatik der mongolischen Sprache and as text the 
Mongolian translation of the New Testament. In the autumn of 
1905 he was commissioned to China as a missionary. There his 
superiors, taking into account his knowledge of Mongolian, 
decided to send him to Boro Balgasu in the South Ordos region, 
where a Roman Catholic mission was located. 
From 1906 to the autumn of 1925 Father Mosrarrr remained 
in Inner Mongolia, where he became not only a spiritual leader 
of his parishioners but also the trusted friend of many other 
Mongols. In the course of his long sojourn among the Ordos 
Mongols he became thoroughly acquainted with every facet of 
their family and community life; and as their priest and confessor 
he came to know their personal lives as well. Such a unique 
experience provided an incomparable background for his Mon- 
golian studies. 

During these twenty years he continued to study and collect 
linguistic materials, paying close attention to the phonology of 
the Ordos dialect as well as to its morphology and syntax. It 
was on the basis of these researches in the field that he was later 
able to publish such works as “ Le dialecte des Mongols Urdus 
(Sud). Etude phonétique,” Teaxtes oraux ordos, and the monu- 
mental Dictionnaire ordos. Meanwhile he had put to use his 
knowledge of Chinese in making Mongolian translations of the 
catechism of Peking and other Catholic texts in Chinese. 

Father Mostarrt’s collaboration with the Reverend Albert 
De Sent, who in 1923 brought to Boro Balgasu a native of the 
Monguor clan, resulted in similarly basic works on the Monguor 
dialect: ‘“ Le dialecte monguor parlé par les Mongols du Kansu 
occidental, 1°° partie: Phonétique,” “'The Mongols of Kansu and 
their Language,” Le dialecte monguor parlé par les Mongols du 
Kansou occidental, II* partie: Grammaire, and the Dictionnaire 
monguor-francais. 

In 1925 Father Mosrasrt left the Ordos country for Peking, 
where he lived until November 1948. These twenty-three years 
were devoted to further study and research and to the organiza- 
tion and publication of the materials he had collected. As we go 
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through the bibliography’ of his publications, we see that in 
almost every one of these years Father Mostarrt published an 
important work. It is no exaggeration to state that each of his 
publications is characterized not only by great erudition, but also 
by an almost excessive modesty, a charitable graciousness, and 
a style which reflects the spiritual serenity of the man. 

Having spoken of his outstanding contribution to linguistic 
studies, I cannot fail to mention also his “ Ordosica,” a long and 
important article dealing with seven historical and literary sub- 
jects. His translation of the Textes oraux ordos, under the title 
of Folklore ordos, is in itself a major contribution to Mongolian 
folklore. 

During his years in Peking, Father Mostarrt was often visited 
by both Chinese and foreigners who sought his views on problems 
of scholarly interest. He was always ready to help his colleagues 
with friendly advice and to make accessible to them any books 
and manuscripts in his collection which they wished to consult. 

In November 1948 conditions in the Far East brought about 
Father Mosrarrt’s transfer to the United States, where he took 
up residence at Missionhurst, headquarters of the Scheut Society 
for Foreign Missions, in Arlington, Virginia. There he resumed 
his scientific work. The proximity of his new abode to the Library 
of Congress and the Freer Gallery of Art as well as the opportunity 
to visit some of the centers of Far Eastern Studies in the United 
States have been especially gratifying to the eminent Belgian 
scholar. 

The Harvard-Yenching Institute, for its part, has welcomed 
the opportunity to publish a number of his productions of recent 
years. He has contributed several important articles to the 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, including a masterly study 
in three parts entitled “ Sur quelques passages de |’Histoire secréte 
des Mongols.” A classical model of the philological method as 
applied to the translation and elucidation of difficult passages in 
a Mongolian text, this work is at the same time a revelation of 


* A complete bibliography of Father Mostarrt’s publications from 1914 to 1956 is 
appended. 
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materials of anthropological and sociological, as well as philo- 
logical, interest. 

We are especially grateful for his having imaugurated our 
Scripta Mongolica series with an illuminating introduction to the 
first volume, and for his permission to publish in the same 
series some of the manuscripts in his private collection, to be 
accompanied by his own scholarly introductions. 

In October 1952 the learned Mongolist came to Harvard to 
serve as a member of the Board of Examiners of a candidate for 
the Ph. D. degree in Linguistics. 

We hope that the venerable and beloved scholar, who has con- 
tributed so much to Mongolian studies not only by his peerless 
publications but by the counsel he has given so generously to 
younger scholars, will be granted many more years in which to 
continue his studies relative to a people and culture so close to 
his heart. 


Serge ELIssEEFF 
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APPENDIX 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
Tue Reverenp ANTOINE Mostarrt, C.I.C.M.* 


1. Ciqula nom-un surtal [Teachings of the Catechism], Shanghai, 1914, 160 
pages. [Translation of the Yao-li wen-ta BE HARA.) 


2. Nigen iijemegée todorqai medekii debter [Volume Whereby, as Soon as 
One Looks Once, One Knows the Details], Shanghai, 1917, in 8°, 113 pages. 
[Translation of the I-mu liao-jan — A J #-] 


3. Ciqula yosun-u tayilburi [Explanation of the Catechism], Shanghai, 1920, 
Volume I, 117 pages; Volume II, 199 pages; Volume III, 313 pages. ['Trans- 
lation of the Yao-li t‘iao-chieh JE BBE RR.) 

4. Arilyaqu oron-u siinesiid-iin sara [Month of the Souls in Purgatory], 
Shanghai, 1921. [Translation of the Lien-ling sheng-yiich pp#e 2 FA -] 


5. Notes in: Souvenirs d’un voyage dans la Tartarie et le Thibet par E. Huc, 
réédité par J. Planchet, Pékin, 1924; Volume I: Merghen-Wang, page 85; les 
Ortous, pages 278-279; les Mongols du Sud, page 401; les Mongols du Kou- 
kou-noor, pages 401-402; les impéts chez les Mongols, page 411; short notes: 
Volume I, pages 91, 93, 114, 126, 133, 187, 138, 144, 145, 150, 152, 162, 171, 
275, 287, 288, 307, 316, 317; Volume II, page 187. 


6. “Les Nestoriens et la langue mongole,” Bulletin Catholique de Pékin, 
Vol. XII, 1925, pages 149-151. 


7. “Le dialecte des Mongols Urdus (Sud). Etude phonétique,” Anthropos, 
Band XXI, 1926, pages 851-869; Band XXII, 1927, pages 160-186; “ Errata. 
Concernant l’article de M. A. Mostarrt: Le Dialecte des Mongols Urdus 
(Sud). Etude phonétique. ,,Anthropos “, XXI [1926], 851-869; XXII [1927], 
160-186,” Band XXV, 1930, pages 725-727. 


8. “A propos de quelques portraits d’empereurs mongols,” Asia Major, 
Volumen IV, Fasc. 1, 1927, pages 147-156. 


9. “Le dialecte monguor parlé par les Mongols du Kansu Occidental. Iée 
Partie: Phonétique,” Par A. Mosrarrt et A. pE Smept, des missions de 
Scheut, Belgique, Anthropos, Band XXIV, 1929, pages 145-165 +“ Carte de 
la partie Nord-Ouest de la Province du Kansu ”; pages 801-815; Band XXV, 
1930, pages 657-669; pages 961-973; “ Addenda et corrigenda. Concernant 
l’article de A. Mostarrt et A. pe Smept: «Le dialecte monguor parlé par 
les Mongols du Kansu Occidental», <Anthropos», XXIV (1929) , 145-165, 801- 
815; XXV (1930), 657-669, 961-973,” Band XXVI, 1931, pages 253-254. 





* While every effort has been made to make this “Bibliography” as accurate as 
possible, inasmuch as some of the earlier publications, specifically Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, and 
6, are now inaccessible, it has not been possible to verify them. All others have been 
verified and the errors in the previously published bibliographies corrected. 
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- ™ The Mongols of Kansu and their Language,” Bulletin No. 8 of the 
Catholic University of Peking, December 1931, pages 75-89 + map of “ Region 
of West Kansu.”? 

11. Le dialecte monguor parlé par les Mongols du Kansou occidental, Ile 
Partie: Dictionnaire monguor-frangais, par A. DE SMept, C.I.C.M. et A. 
Mostagrt, C.I.C.M., Publications de l’Université Catholique de Pékin, Pei- 
p’ing, Imprimerie de l’Université Catholique, 1933, in 8°, XIV +521 pages. 

12. “Ordosica,” Bulletin No. 9 of the Catholic University of Peking, 
November 1934, pages 1-96.” 

13. “L’couverture du sceau» et les adresses chez les Ordos,” Monumenta 
Serica, Vol. I, 1935-1936, pages 315-337. 

14. Textes oraux ordos recueillis et publiés avec introduction, notes mor- 
phologiques, commentaires et glossaire, Monumenta Serica, Monograph Series 
No. 1, Cura Universitatis Catholicae Pekini edita, 1937, in 4°, LXX + 768 
pages. 

15. “Ein Ming-Druck einer chinesisch-mongolischen Ausgabe des Hsiao- 





1 For a Russian translation of this article cf. the entry on page 69 of Monroabpckaa 
HapogHaa pecnyOauka, BuOnuorpadua KHWxKHOH HM 2X yPHaNbHOH MMTepaTypbl 
Ha pyccKom a3bike. 1935-1950 rr., Tpyabr Monronpcko Komuccuu. Buin. 42, 
Komutet Hayk Mouroapckoi Hapognot Pecny6nuxu, Akagemun Hayx CCCP, 
VU3gzateabctBo Akagemun Hayx CCCP, Mocksa, 1953 [Mongolian People’s Republic, 
Bibliography of Book and Journal Literature in the Russian Language. The Years 1935- 
1950, Works of the Mongolian Commission. Fasc. 42, Committee of Sciences of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Publishing House 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Moscow, 1953]: 

Moctap, AxtyaxH. Mourospt Tanpcy wu ux a3pik. (Ilep. c. aura. KanaMHukosa.) 
C npeauca. IT. Ji. Camxeepa—B ku.: A3piku 3apy6exHoro Boctoxa, c6. 1. 
Tlog pen. K. Anapepgosa. M., 1935, c. 94-107. (Hay4.-ucca. accouvayua m0 
H3y4¥. Hall.-KOIOH. mpo6mem. Bon. 19. JluHrsuct. KOMHCCHA.) 

Jlutepatypa B NogcTp. mpyM. 

[Mostarrt, Antoine. The Mongols of Kansu and their Language. (Trans. from 
Eng. of Katuinixov.) With intro. of G. D. Sanzeev.—In the bk.: Languages of the 
East Beyond [Our] Boundaries, coll. 1. Under the edit. of K. ALaverpov. M., 1935, 
p. 94-107. (Scient.-Research Association for the Study of Nation.-Colon. Problems. 
Fasc. 19. Linguist. Commission.) 

Literature in footnotes.] 

? This article consists of the following seven subjects: “I. Les Erkiit, descendants 
des chrétiens médiévaux, chez les Mongols Ordos” (pp. 1-20; dated “ Peip’ing, juillet 
1933”); “II. Les noms de clan chez les Mongols Ordos” (pp. 21-54; dated “ Peip’ing, 
juillet 1982”); “III. Note sur Khutuktai Set8en Khung Taidzi, bisaieul de Sanang 
SetSen” (pp. 56-62-+ “photo” on p. 55; dated “ Peip’ing, juillet 1932”); “IV. 
Note sur un texte de Sanang Setien” (pp. 63-66; dated “Peip’ing, juillet 1932”); 
“V. Sanang SetSen dans la légende” (pp. 67-72; dated “ Peip’ing, juin 1933”); 
“VI. Deux légendes ordos relatives & TSingis-khan” (pp. 73-77; dated “Peip’ing, 
aout 1933”); “VII. Quelques poésies Ordos” (pp. 78-96; dated “Peip’ing, aott 
1933”). 
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ching,” von Walter Fuchs und Antoine Mostaert, Monumenta Serica, Vol. IV, 
1939, pages 325-329 +“ P]. VII” “ Mongolisch-chinesisches Hsiao-ching (aus 
dem Ende der Ming-Zeit) .” * 


16. “Ortoy,” “letter of July 22nd, 1940” in Rudolf Léwentuat, “ The 
Jews in China: An Annotated Bibliography,” The Chinese Social and Political 
Science Review, Vol. XXIV, July-September, 1940, pp. 113-234 (pp. 124-125) . 


17. Dictionnaire ordos, Tome premier (A-I), The Catholic University— 
Peking, 1941, Monumenta Serica, Journal of Oriental Studies of the Catholic 
University of Peking, Monograph V, in 4°, pages XIV + 390; Tome deuxiéme 
(J-Z), 1942, pages 391-768; Tome troisitme (Tables alphabétiques), 1944, 
pages 769-951. 


18. Le dialecte monguor parlé par les Mongols du Kansou occidental, II¢ 
Partie: Grammaire, par A. de Smedt, C.I.C.M. et A. Mostaert, C.I.C.M., 
The Catholic University—Peking, 1945, Monumenta Serica, Journal of Ori- 
ental Studies of the Catholic University of Peking, Monograph VI, in 8°, 
205 pages. 

19. Folklore ordos (Traduction des Textes oraux ordos), The Catholic 
University, Peip’ing, 1947, Monumenta Serica, Journal of Oriental Studies of 
the Catholic University of Peking, Monograph XI, VIII + 605 pages. 


20. “A propos du mot Sirolya de l’Histoire secréte des Mongols,” Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies, Volume 12, December, 1949, Numbers 3 and 4, 
pages 470-476. 


21. “Trois passage de l’Histoire secréte des Mongols,” Studia Orientalia, 
XIV:9, 1950, pages 1-7. 


22. “Sur quelques passages de l’Histoire secréte des Mongols,” Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies, Volume 13, December, 1950, Numbers 3 and 4, 
pages 285-361; Volume 14, December, 1951, Numbers 3 and 4, pages 329-403; 
Volume 15, December, 1952, Numbers 3 and 4, pages 285-407. 


23. “ Trois documents mongols des Archives secrétes vaticanes,” Antoine 
Mostaert, Arlington, Virginia, et Francis Woodman Cleaves, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Volume 15, December, 1952, 
Numbers 8 and 4, pages 419-506 + 8 plates. 


24. Altan Tobci, A Brief History of the Mongols by bLo-bzan bsTan-’jin 
with a Critical Introduction by The Reverend Antoine Mostaert, C.I.C.M., 
Arlington, Virginia, and an Editor’s Foreword by Francis Woodman Cleaves, 
Associate Professor of Far Eastern Languages, Harvard University, Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Scripta Mongolica I, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1952, xxvi+1v + 161 +193 pages.‘ 





* This article is in two parts, the first in German, the second in French: “I Ein- 
leitung” (pp. 325-326) by Walter Fucus and “II Transcription, traduction et re- 
marques” (pp. 327-329) by Antoine Mosrarrt. 

“The “Introduction par Antoine Mostaert,” including a “Transcription de la 
préface” (pp. xxiii-xxiv) and a “Traduction de la préface” (pp. xxv-xxvi), con- 
stitutes pages ix-xxvi of this publication. 
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25. Sur quelques passages de Il’Histoire secréte des Mongols, Harvard- 
Yenching Institute, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1953, Printed in the United 
States of America by J. H. Furst Company, Baltimore, Maryland, xx + [277] 
pages.® 

26. “Une phrase de la lettre de |)’ [khan Aryun a Philippe le Bel,” Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies, Volume 18, June, 1955, Numbers 1 and 2, pages 
200-220. 


27. “ Préface” on page vir of The Mongol Chronicles of the Seventeenth 
Century by C. Z. Zamcarano translated by Rudolf Loewenthal, Institute of 
Languages and Linguistics, School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C., Géttinger Asiatische Forschungen, Monographienreihe zur 
Geschichte, Sprache und Literatur der Vélker Siid-, Ost- und Zentralasiens 
herausgegeben von Walther Heissig, Gottingen, Siegfried Lienhard, Géttingen, 
Omeljan Pritsak, Hamburg, Band 3, 1955, Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, x + 
93 pages. 

28. “ Remarques sur le paragraphe 114 de |’Histoire secréte des Mongols,” 
Central Asiatic Journal, International Periodical for the Languages, Literature, 
History and Archaeology of Central Asia, Volume II, Nr 1, pages 1-11. 


29. Erdeni-yin Tobci, Mongolian Chronicle by Sayang Secen with a Critical 
Introduction by The Reverend Antoine Mostaert, C.I.C.M., Arlington, 
Virginia, and an Editor’s Foreword by Francis Woodman Cleaves, Associate 
Professor of Far Eastern Languages, Harvard University, Part I, Scripta 
Mongolica II, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1956, 
ix +125 pages; Part II, 1956; Part III, 1956; Part IV, 1956.° [In press.] 


30. “Le mot Natigay/Nacigay chez Marco Polo.”” [In press.] 


5 Reprinted from the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies with an “ Introduction ” 
(pp. vii-xxvi) . 

° The “ Introduction,” including an “ Appendice ” consisting of “Carte mongole des 
sept banniéres des Ordos” (pp. 81-111), “Glossaire—Index” (pp. 113-124), “Lé- 
gendes explicatives des photographies” (p. 125), “ Photographies,’ and “Carte 
mongole des sept banniéres des Ordos,” constitutes pages 1-125 of Part I. Part II, 
1956, vi + 272 pages, comprises “ Manuscrit A”; Part III, 1956, vi + 298 pages, com- 
prises “ Manuscrit B”; and Part IV, 1956, vi + 270 pages, comprises “ Manuscrit C.” 

7 Cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un T. ayilbur of 
1312 by Cosgi Odsir,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Volume 17, June, 1954, 
Numbers 1 and 2, pp. 1-129 + 24 plates (p. 124, n. 326). 
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THREE OF CH‘IEN TA-HSIN’S POEMS ON YUAN 
HISTORY 


TRANSLATED AND ANNOTATED 
BY 
Wituiam Hunce 


INTRODUCTION * 


Scholars interested in the Yiian 3¢ or the Mongolian period 
in the history of China (1206-1368) have long recognized the 
pioneering contributions of Cu‘ten Ta-hsin AM (1728-1804) 7 
A number of his published works either contain important notices 
on bibliographical discoveries, or include critical observations on 
previous records, or are devoted to a recomposition of a category 
of source information; some of these even today are indispensable 
to students in research. Among the works reported as yet un- 
published, there are two titles which have long continued to 
pique the curiosity of writers on Yiian subjects. 

Cuianc Fan iL# (1761-1831), earliest of the writers on the 
history of scholarship during the Ch‘ing % period (1644-1911) , 
gives a long account of Cu‘ren’s scholarly contributions to several 
fields, and, coming to the field of Yiian history, says, among other 
things: ‘“ Moreover, Mr. Cu‘ten considered the Yiian shih 7032 
as the worst of the disorderly and uncouthly compiled histories 
. . . So he searched for and collected together Yiian prose, 
poetry, stories, and miscellanies, as well as rubbings from metal 
and stone inscriptions of the period, in order to compile afresh a 
history of the Yiian. Later, fearing that such a project might not 
be in compliance with court orders, he changed it into the Yiian 
shih chi-shih Tca¥"ES [Viian Poems of Historical Importance].” * 

According to Cu‘tEN’s great-grandson Cn‘ten Ch‘ing-tseng % 
Be ff - however, history and poetry were two separate projects. 
“My great-grandfather studied, in his youth, the various his- 
tories and found the Yiian shih to be poor, incomplete, and full 


1 








9 WILLIAM HUNG 


of errors. He planned to compile a new book. And, because the 
Yiian tribes and clans had been the most difficult items in re- 
search, he invented a tabulation of them; because the post-Yiian 
compilations of Liao #, Chin &, and Yiian bibliographies had 
not been exhaustive enough, he filled up the omissions by new 
research and made a new compilation. Most of the other parts 
of the history—annals, biographies, treatises, and tables—were 
already drafted. It is regrettable that he had not edited them 
definitively. In this year, 1791, he was not able to work as vigor- 
ously as before; so he had both the manuscript on tribes and 
clans and the manuscript on bibliography copied in a form ready 
for publication. He had also the Yiian shih chi-shih in a number 
of chiian, the manuscript of which he turned over to my grand- 
uncle Cu‘ten T‘ung $ff] [1778-1815] and Mr. T‘ao Liang PRR 
[1772-1857] to edit into a book.” * 

In the bibliographical section of the local history of Chia-ting, 
it is said of Cu‘rEn’s “ Yiian-shu chi chuan kao CHACHA ,” “ Be- 
cause the Yiian shih was poorly compiled, Cu‘ten Ta-hsin recom- 
piled it afresh. At the beginning of the Tao-kuang 3436 period 
[1821-1850], Cu‘rn’s grandson Cu‘ten Shih-k‘ang St fii [1792- 
1825] served as the District Director of Studies in Ch‘i-men #KF4 
fin Anhui] and gave the manuscript of this book to Governor T‘ao 
Chu Pit , at the latter’s request. At that time one of Cu‘tEn 
Ta-hsin’s students, Wane En 783 of Shang-yiian 30 (Nan- 
king) was the Prefect of An-ch‘ing-fu %B#4¥, and T‘ao asked 
Wanc to edit the manuscript for publication. Wane died, and 
the attempt was fruitless. Soon Cu‘ten Shih-k‘ang also died, and 
this manuscript consequently was lost.” Of Yiian shih chi-shih, 
the local history says, “ Five chiian, compiled by Cu‘ren Ta-hsin, 
with additions by his nephew Cu‘ten T‘ung and his student T‘ao 
Liang.” ° 

What the Chia-ting local history called “ Yiian-shu chi chiian 
kao ” was very likely what elsewhere was rumored to be Yiian- 
shih hsii-pien TC##HH.” In the Bibliography of the Ch‘ien Clan, 
it is, however, put down as “ Yiian shih kao ICSEAS, 100 chiian,” 
“by granduncle Chu-ting 7%fiT (Cn‘ten Ta-hsin’s pen-name) ,” 
and a note says, “ at the Wane family in Nanking.”’ It would 
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then seem that, after Wane En had put his hand on it, the manu- 
script had assumed a definite title and was divided into 100 
chiian. Why, after Wane’s death, the manuscript was not re- 
turned to T‘ao Chu or to Cu‘ten Ta-hsin’s descendants is a 
mystery. Likewise its subsequent history. Sammapa Kan reported 
having seen it in twenty-eight big fascicles, with the first twenty- 
five chiian missing,® but did not specify who had it. Fan Hsi- 
tseng (1900-1930) said at first, “I hear the manuscript was in 
the keeping of a certain family in Shantung,” ® and then, “ Since 
Suimapa had seen it, the manuscript ought to be still in exist- 


ence.” ?° 


As for Yiian shih chi-shih, the library catalogue of Cu‘En K‘uei 
(1780-1825) lists a hand-copied book under the same title, in two 
ts‘e." Mr. Cu‘en Yen thought that it might have been Cu‘IEN 
Ta-hsin’s work with addenda by Cu‘ten T‘ung and T‘ao Liang, 
and wondered if it was still extant.” 

However, I am inclined to believe that Cu‘ten Ta-hsin never 
compiled a Ydian shih chi-shih. Cn‘ten did mention in his 
writings here and there that he had attempted to rewrite the 
Yiian history and had put aside some incomplete manuscripts; ** 
he made no mention of Yiian shih chi-shih whatever. Nor did his 
two sons. In the Bibliography of the Ch‘ien Clan, Cu‘ten Shih- 
ching mentioned Yiian shih chi-shih, five chiian, and ascribed it 
to his father, Cu‘ten T‘ung, alone.’* It seems to me, moreover, 
that Cu‘ten Ta-hsin abandoned his Yiian history project not, as 
CutanG Fan said, because of the fear of court displeasure ** or 
the decision to turn it into a Yiian shih chi-shih, but probably 
because of the realization that the project was too difficult with- 
out the library facilities in Peking, and that he could well con- 
serve his research findings in such works as his Critical Notes on 
the Twenty-Two Histories (ESESKI) and his Notes of Fresh 
Findings (SCCYHL), both of which occupied much of his time 
after his retirement. 

Yet I was intrigued for some time by Curanc Fan’s erroneous 
statement. How could Cutane have mixed up Cu‘ten Ta-hsin’s 
Yiian history draft with Cu‘ten T‘ung’s Yiian shih chi-shih? Five 
years ago, when preparing my paper on “The Transmission of 
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the Book Known as The Secret History of the Mongols,” (TBSH), 
I consulted Cu‘ten Ta-hsin’s writings in order to determine his 
relation to the process of transmission, and I came upon his 
“ Yiian shih tsa-shih ” 7032 #£i¥ [“ Miscellaneous Poems on Yiian 
History ”].*° These twenty quatrains interest me partly because 
they seem to suggest an answer to the riddle of Cu1ane Fan’s 
error and partly because they reflect clearly how an adequate 
understanding of the Yiian shih, especially of its earlier parts, is 
hopeless to attain without the aid of sources older than it and 
without the aid of the results of modern research, especially those 
reached by scholars skilled in medieval Mongolian. 

As regards CHIANG Fan’s misinformation, it seems that he had 
gotten it merely from hearsay.’ Cu‘ren Ta-hsin was early famous 
as one of the “Seven Poets of the South” ** and was later re- 
nowned for his classical and historical scholarship. If, in the 
course of transmission, his having written poems on Yiian history 
was considered by lovers of poetry as a better pursuit than re- 
writing Yiian shih, the possibility could be that the story might 
assume any form, even the form of Curana’s version.”® 

Since these poems represent a sort of poetry and history in 
combination, they had to be judged from both standpoints. As 
poetry, they are, like most of Cu‘tENn’s other poems, both excellent 
and not excellent: excellent in the restraint imposed upon them 
by scholarship and the standard canons of versification, not ex- 
cellent when measured by the freedom needed for flights of imagi- 
nation and feeling. As history, they are likewise both acceptable 
and unacceptable: acceptable because of Cu‘tEN’s meticulously 
faithful interpretation of Yiian shih, unacceptable because, de- 
spite Cu‘TeNn’s extraordinary erudition and critical acumen, the 
shortcomings in the Yiian shih narrations had, at the time of his 
writing these poems—probably sometime during 1752-1754,"° 
when he had yet no access to earlier and better sources of infor- 
mation—misled him into inaccurate notions. I have chosen for 
the present study the first three of these poems, which concern 
Cinggis Qan, because we have now for the purpose of controlling 
the Yiian shih not only the Secret History (YCPS) , the Sheng-wu 
ch‘in-cheng lu (SWCCL) , and Ra&id al-Din’s Jami‘ al-Tawarikh, 
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but also several excellent studies on them, not available in former 
years; and also because I wish to test whether my concept of the 
relationship among the several Yiian historiographical works can 
still hold. 

None among our veteran scholars has contributed more to the 
study of Mongolian language, history, and literature than the 
Reverend Antoine Mostarrt. Not to mention his numerous 
other works, his recent Sur Quelques Passages de l’ Histoire secréte 
des Mongols (QPHS) has removed numerous obscurities from 
our understanding of the Mongolian as well as the Chinese text, 
and is an invaluable aid to me in my attempt to use the book as 
the earliest among Yiian sources of information. In several places 
in his book, Father Mostarrt very generously gives his approval 
to some of the hypothetical conclusions I reached in my paper on 
the transmission of the Secret History. This is a magnificent 
encouragement to a novice in the field. On the few occasions 
when I had the honor of being in his presence I never failed to 
be impressed by a warmth that was unmistakably spiritual. As 
the present volume of this Journal is to be published in his honor, 
I take great pleasure in contributing this little paper as a token of 
humble homage to a man who is both a saintly Christian and a 
superb scholar. 

Porm OnE * 


xe HH A 
fa WS te tt 
A ~ @ @ 
Bl) wm Rm 
A OM MK 
A Re ee 
Me @ 
Though a messenger * had come to invite Cinggis to the betrothal 


feast,’ 
Mischance * had not permitted the marriage of the fair maidens.* 
Frightened, he fled at night like a south-flying wild-goose; ° 
Unwisely had Ong Qan listened to Jamuya, the self-styled white- 
feather-bird.” 
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Porm Two 


Ru MR 
m AR RE 
A we E & 
mK Se FF 
fA wm A R 
Gh tm ft 
) FE Oe 


As in former dynasties the writings on iron bonds or metal tallies ” 
reminded 

Empire-builders how they had shared toil and trepidation,’ 

Now, so long as the turbid stream remains in the Pan-chu-ni,* 

Let neither the sovereign nor the ministers ° forget ° the oath of 
fidelity * then. 


Porm THREE * 


oe Fh B 
ne FE 
# Jy PE 
m He KR 
ym & 
wR SR 
A ke ) 


On scrawny,’ shivering * horses we have come, silent and swift *— 
Even to be all devoured,* we shall not turn back. 

To the Naiman ° chieftains let us send this challenge: 

“ Why not have your queen’ lead you to fight? ” 
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Notes To THE INTRODUCTION 


1In my notes I use the following bibliographical abbreviations (those already listed 
on the inside of the back cover of this Journal are not here included): 


AHTC = An-hui t'ung-chih ZE¢QGHRE (150 chiian, 1881). 

AsiatStaat = Franz AutHemm und Ruth Srieat, Ein asiatischer Staat, Feudalismus 
unter den Sasaniden und ihren Nachbarn mit einen Beitrag von Robert Gébl, 
Erster Band (Wiesbaden: Limes, 1954). 

BCAT = Francis Woodman Cuxaves, “The Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur of 
1312 by Cosgi Odsir,” HJAS 17 (1954) .1-129. 

CCTCYCCL = Chiao-cheng tseng-chu Yiian ch‘in-cheng-lu PE ri TEsCH TiIE&k, by 
Ho Ch‘iu-t‘ao {PJ BKE# (1824-1862), Lr Wen-t‘ien 2=3C A (1884-1895), Suen 
Tseng-chih Yop ft4#fi (1850-1922), and Naxa Michiyo F#$F0] 37H {ll (1851-1908), 
published in Naka Michiyo isho FHSER 3H fe (Toky6, 1915). 

Cu‘enc Yao-t‘ien = Cu‘ENG Yao-t‘ien Re 5% A (1725-1814), “ Kai-cheng Erh-ya 
‘yii’ ‘ku’ chuan-hsieh hu-o chi” EMS HEP AES BS FBR. T'ung-i lu 
3H BREE (An-hui ts‘ung-shu te th ), ts‘e 20. 

ChiaTingHC = Chia-ting hsien-chih $7; FEPZRR (82 chiian, 1881). 

Chinese Classics = James Lecce, The Chinese Classics (Oxford and Hong Kong, 1865- 
1895, 5 volumes). 

CHMNP = Ch‘ien Hsin-mei hsien-sheng nien-p'u S836 0R5E AE “Fa (chiian 1A 
being “Chu-ting chii-shih nien-p'u” Pf {J RAF RE by Cu‘ten Ta-hsin, 1792, 
with notes by Cux‘ten Ch‘ing-tseng $% et f?, and 1B being a continuation by 
Cu‘ten Ch‘ing-tseng; 1831; 1860) . 

ChouLiCS = Chou-li chu-shu ARB EGK (42 chiian; commentaries by Cuene Hsiian 
Sah Xe [127-200], Lu Te-ming (ees BA, 583; subcommentary by Cua Kung-yen 
BAZ, 642; each chiian followed by N or collation notes of Juan Yiian [5 
JU , 1815; SSCCS). 

ChungChouChi = Chung-chou chi FP 4B, edited by Ytan Hao-wen JC HP (10 
chiian, 11386; SPTK). 

CJLSM = Cu‘en K‘uei BRP (1780-1825), Chi-jui-lou shu-mu FeHiEBA (4 
chiian; P‘ang-hsi-chai ts‘ung-shu 532 FE ES ). ; 

CKJ = Naka Michiyo F#sFH] ji Tk, Chingisu kan jitsuroku RPE RAE BEER (Tokyo, 
1907). 

CKL = T’so Tsung-i pid 72488, Cho-keng lu BRPFBR (30 chiian, 1366; Chin-tai pi-shu 
HEY). 

CKSHS = Cun Yii-fu Q-ffefi, Chung-kuo shih-hsiieh shih TH ij sb Ssh (Shang- 
hai: Commercial Press, 1944, 1946) . 

CSIWCL  Cu‘ten Shih-ching $& fi E%, Chia-ting Ch‘ien-shih i-wen-chih liieh }%;7E 
$8 FEBRACTEMR (1 chiian; 1843). 

CSTTTIT = Chung-shan ta-tz‘u-tien “i” tzu ch‘ang-pien hy Bes <_.” = 
$2 4% (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1938). 
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CT‘angShu = Chiu T‘ang-shu # Ji¢ SF (200 chiian, 945; each chiian followed by KC 
or k‘ao-cheng # iF of Suen Te-ch‘ien Ve AV et al., 1739; ESSS). 

CTFCHS =Cu'‘ten Tung-pi $868 (1766-1818) and Cu‘ten Tung-shu $3 HA 
(1768-1833) , Chu-ting fu-chiin hsing-shu rit KB AF Rt (1 chiian; Fu-lu ts‘ung- 
shu $5 HEF , 1932). 

CTSH = Ch'i-tzii._shih-hsiian CF-#¥E , edited by Suen Te-ch'ien VPA (14 
chiian, 1753). 

CTShih = Chitian Tang shih Ay RGF (compiled under imperial command, 1707; 
Shanghai: T‘ung-wen shu-chii fn) ac jy, 1887, 32 ts‘e). 

CYTCS = Chien-yen-t‘ang ch‘iian-shu PEP ae Bae. 

CYTSC = Cu'ten Ta-hsin FAW (1728-1804), Chien-yen-t‘ang shih-chi PAPE 
BEAE (10 chiian, IL hsii-chi SHE 10 chiian; CYTCS). 

CYTWC =Cnui'ten Ta-hsin F7 WR (1728-1804), Chien-yen-t‘ang wen-chi YET 
2 3C4E (50 chiian; CYTCS). 

ECCP = Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period, edited by Arthur W. Hummer: (The 
United States Government Printing Office, 1943, 2 volumes, paged continuously) . 

EmpMong = René Grovusset, L’Empire mongol (Histoire du monde VIII, Paris, 
1941). 

ErhYaCS = Erh-ya chu-shu #§39{E TE H— (10 chiian; commentaries by Kuo Pu 3% 
[276-824], Lu Te-ming P44], 583; sub-commentary by Hsinc Ping JfSfi 
[930-1010]; each chiian followed by N or collation notes of Juan Yiian JC[H, 1815; 
SSCCS) . 

ESESKI = Cu‘ten Ta-hsin SEK (1728-1804). Erh-shih-erh shih Ie‘ao-i =: an 
58 i #2 (100 chiian; CYTCS). 

ESSS = Erh-shih-ssu shih ——-PYH (Shanghai: T‘ung-wen shu-chii fa) 30 Jay, 
1894). 

ESWSPP = Erh-shih-wu shih pu-pien —-+- $2 4i#R (Shanghai: K‘ai-ming shu- 
tien BH FAGE)H , 1936-1937, 5 volumes). 

FangYiiLu = Surmava Kan § ig, Fang-yii lu BRPB_R (1 chiian, 1912; Peking, 
1927). 

GGM = Eric Haerniscu, Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen (Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage, Leipzig, 1948). 

Gites = Herbert A. Gites, Chinese-English Dictionary (second edition, Shanghai, 
1912). 

HanShu = Pan Ku HE fa] (32-92), Han shu PL thes i (100 chiian; commentary by Yen 
Shih-ku eines [581-645], each chiian followed by KC k‘ao-cheng #¥i¢ of Cut 
Shao-nan #6 CB et al., 1739; ESSS). 

Han T‘ai-hua = Han T“ai-hua ie He HE (fl. 1850), Wu-shih-wei-fu chai sui-pi 4m Fy 
Feria es BS SE (2 chiian; Kung-shun-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu SMB EE a), 

HBC = Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Historicity of the Baljuna Covenant,” 
HJAS 18 (1955) .357-421. 


HCGK = Histoire des campagnes de Gengis Khan, Cheng-wu ts’in-tcheng lou, tra- 
duit et annoté par Paul Petuior et Louis Hamsrs, Tome 1 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1951). 
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ICSL = Karl A. Wittrocet and Féne Chia-shéng, History of Chinese Society, Liao 
(American Philosophical Society, 1949). 

HHSCC = Curana Fan YL#R 3 Han-hsiieh shih-ch'eng chi HRS APIKA (8 chiian, 
1818; SPPY). 

HHSCCC = Cutane Fan LiF » Han-hsiieh shih-ch‘eng chi ee AR Kae (8 chiian, 
1818; commentary by Cuovu Yii-t‘ung AT; Shanghai: Commercial Press, 
1934). 

HILLY = Hua-i i-yii eis EE (84 leaves; 1882; Han-fen-lou pi-chi WHA REM). 

HistBukhara = Richard N. Frye, The History of Bukhara (The Mediaeval Academy 
of America, 1954). 

HLPECL = Hu-lun Pei-erh chih liieh MS fe A 7G (1932). 

HouHanShu = Fan Yeh ¥fiff#€ (398-445), Hou-Han shu F872 (120 chiian; com- 
mentary by Li Hsien ae [651-684]; chiian 11-40 being Hsii Han-shu chih 
MERE by Ssu-ma Piao AIB [fl. circa 270], commentary by Lru Chao 
Bi [f. circa 502]; each chiian followed by KC k‘ao-cheng we of Cn‘en 
Hao PR Y3; et al., 1739; ESSS). 

HSM = Paul Petuiotr (1875-1945), Histoire secrete des Mongols, restitution du texte 
mongol et traduction francaise des chapitres i a vi (Paris, 1949). 

IISTK = Han-shih ta-kuan RAD . edited by Saku Setsu FEIN (Tokys, 
1943, 8 volumes). 

HTSKT = T‘so Liang a) FE , Hung-tou-shu-kuan tz‘u ALB BEE aA) (8 chiian, 
1853) . 

HTTL = Chao-lien Wi (1780-1833), Hsiao-t‘ing tsa-lu RES FESF (8 chiian, I 
hsii-lu 44% 2 chiian; 1880) . 

HWLCPSCC = Han Wei Lu-ch‘ao po-san chia chi JRERAN AA — RE (edited 
by Cuane Pu Bey [1602-1641], 118 chiian; Hsin-shu-t‘ang {ZptRe edition, 
1879). 

ICCYI = Hui-lin SER, I-ch‘ieh ching yin-i — HRB (100 chiian, 817; Japanese 
edition, 1738). 

JWR = William Woodville Rocxuttt, The Journey of William Rubruck to the 
Eastern Parts of the World, 1253-55 (Hakluyt Society, 1890) . 

KHTSKNK = Kuo-hsiieh t‘u-shu-kuan nien-k‘an fad fa) SBE 46-F I] . 

KHTT = K‘ang-hsi tzu-tien He RES-HL (12 chi HE , I pu-i HR, IIL pei-k‘ao 
Nii 4%; 1716; photolithographic reproduction, Shanghai, 1921). Cited by the 
numbers of the radical, of the strokes, and of the ordinal position of the word. 

KKSK = Smratort Kurakichi (4 & ii Fy, “ Kahan oyobi katon shogd ké ” AFR 
BY eA WER , TE 11 (1921) 307-354. 

Kowa.ewski = J. E. Kowa .ewskl, Dictionnaire mongol-russe-frangais (Kasan, 1844- 
1849; photolithographic reproduction, Tientsin, 1941). 

KPSTC = K‘ou-pei san-t'ing chih TAG= BBR (1+ 16 chiian, 1758). 

Lan-chen-tzu = Ma Yung-ch‘ing By 7K Sf). Lan-chen-tzu WAIR-S- (5 chiian, circa 
1137; Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1920). 
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LCSC = Lieh-ch‘ao shih-chi B\B\F¥4E (edited by Cu‘ten Ch'ien-i $¥HRFR in 7 chi 
46, of 2, 11, 22, 8, 16, 16, 16 chiian, 1652). 

LiaoS = Liao shih PE SB (116 chiian, 1344; po-na Bw edition). 

LTTHS = Li-tai t‘i-hua-shih FEC RABEGF (120 chiian, 1707). 

MedRes = E. Bretscunewer, Mediaeval Researches (London, 1887, 1910, 2 volumes) . 

Mizuno = Mizuno Kaoru IKE ee , Manshii chérui genshoku dai zukan Yig JIRA 
FAG AM (Tokys, 1940). 

MKHS = Kosayasut Takashiré ~NPKESPGBGR, Moko no hishi RDO ise 
(Tokyd: Seikatsusha 4-7Ajit, 1941). 

MKPS = Hsien Tsai-shan jj} BE, Meng-ku pi-shih 52 AASB (Peiping, 1951). 

MWESC = Tv Chi F&F, Meng-wu-erh shih-chi 3 JL5E H%2 (160 minus 138 
chiian, circa 1914; 1934). 

NHICC = Cuena Wen-ch‘ao fa aC fii, “ Nan-hsien i-cheng ” TAR is (1888; with 
chien 3 by Fan Hsi-tseng {4s #$), KHTSKNK 1(1928).79-111. 

p’Ousson = Baron C. p’Ousson, Histoire des Mongols (La Haye et Amsterdam, 1834- 
1835; photolithographic reproduction, Tientsin, 1930, 4 volumes). 

OMGH = Suiratori Kurakichi ABE: TF (1865-1942), Onyaku Mébun Gencho 
hishi Fee Se SC TC ABS (10 chiian, Il zokushir $R4E 2 chiian; Tokyo, 1942). 

Ou-yanc Hsiu=Ov-yana Hsiu bak bE AS (1007-1072), Ou-yang Wen-chung-kung 
wen-chi ik B30 HES 3C HE (103 chiian; SPT). 

PDP =S. E. Matov, Pamyatniki drevnetyurkskoi pis’mennosti, teksty i issledovaniya 
(Moscow-Leningrad, 1951) . 

PeiShih = Li Yen-shou 2 RES, Pei-shih 4b (100 chiian, 659; each chiian followed 
by KC k‘ao-cheng Bae of Sun Jén-lung ER AFE et al., 1739; ESSS). 

PTKM = Lz Shih-chen Z=/RR, Pen-ts‘ao kang-mu AHA] (52 chiian, 1528; 
1885) . 

PWYF = F'ei-wen yiin-fu {BC REAF (106 chiian, 1711; Il shih-i F435ef 106 chiian, 
1715; Wan-yu wen-k‘u BAT 3c i edition, paged continuously in six volumes, 
one volume of index). 

QPHS = Antoine Mostagrt, Sur Quelques Passages de L’Iistoire secrete des Mongols 
(Harvard-Yenching Institute, 1953) . 

SanKC =Cu‘en Shou PRE (233-297), San-kuo chih =[BJRR (65 chiian; com- 
mentary by P‘er Sung-chih ZERSZ. 429; each chiian followed by KC k‘ao-cheng 
#53 of Li Lung-kuan 4° jf et al., 1739; ESSS). 

Sbornik letopisei = Rasid-ad-din, Sbornik letopiset, Tom I, Kniga vtoraya, Perevod s 
persidskogo O. I. Smirnovoi; primeéaniya B. I. Pankratova; redakciya A. A. 
Smenova (Akademii Nauk SSSR, Moscow, 1952). 

SCCYHL = Cu'ten Ta-hsin $¥ FM (1728-1804), Shih-chia-chai yang-hsin lu +-#8 
Hi FER ER (20 chiian, 1799; Il yii-lu FEBK 3 chiian, 1806; SPPY). 

SFL = Shan-fu lu EFBK (1 chiian in Ch‘ung-chiao Shuo-fu Wie PEF, chiian 95; 
ascribed to Cuenca Wang $4 or Cuenc Wang-chih #377 of T‘ang; possibly 
by Cuenca Wang-chih [1078-1161], cf. SungShih $73.8b-5a) . 
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ShihCS = Mao-shih chu-shu E FETE Ge (70 chiian; commentaries by Cuene Hsiian 
BR [127-200], Lu Te-ming |! §48H, 583; subcommentary by K‘una Ying-ta 
FL FA [574-648]; each chiian followed by N or collation notes of Juan Yiian 
BCIC , 1815; SSCCS). 

SMCW = Hune Hao JPEHE (1088-1155), Sung-mo chi-wen PRYARE EI (1 chiian, 
edited and supplemented by his sons, 1156, 1173; Kuo-hsiieh wen-k‘u [ij $4 3¢ 
edition, 1933). 

SMTWPC =Cuane Chih-tung 927 {fe}, Shu-mu ta-wen BABB (6 chiian, 
1895; with pu-cheng #fj IE by Fan Hsi-tseng 7% #7 [1900-1930], Nanking, 
1931). 

SPPY = Ssu-pu pei-yao DOF Siti Et , 

SPTK = Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k'an DUPER Fi] (II hsii-pien HAH; IT san-pien = HR ). 

SS = Narré Torajiro AYRE RE KES (1866-1984), Shina Shigakushi 3¥ FS 5 2 
(Toky6, 1949). 

SSCCCKC = Yao Chen-tsung Wkthe Gz, Sui-shu ching-chi-chih k‘ao-cheng Beg att BK 
FEB RE (62 chiian, 1897; ESWSPP 4.5039-5904) . 

SSCCS = Shih-san-ching chu-shu —- = #S74Gf§ (Shanghai: Chin-chang t‘u-shu-chii 
Sie FF [ia] HE Jag, 1932). 

STTH = Wane Chi -EYf, San-ts‘ai t‘u-hui => fig] @ (106 chiian, 1607; 1609). 
Cited by han jij, ts‘e if, and page. 

STTK = Cu't Shao-nan #¥ 74 FH (1706-1768), Shui-tao t‘i-kang 7KIMEE RH (28 
chiian; Hsin-hua #f 4z, , 1898). 

SungShih = Sung shih FES2 (496 chiian, 1345; a chiian sometimes followed by KC 
k‘ao-cheng 4 of Lin P'u Hifi et al., 1739; ESSS). 

SWCCL = Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng lu 2 TRB AE SK , edited and annotated by Wana 
Kuo-wei =F [BG#E (Meng-ku shih-liao ssu-chung 5 GER Be, 1926). 

SWCTKL = Tine Fu-pao J ji R, Shuo-wen chieh-tzu ku-lin RIC HR Pa HK (15 
chiian = leaves 1-6708; Shanghai, 1928). 

SYHP = Shih-yiin hui-pien - ie (pp. i-xc, 1-494; National Peking University, 
1935). 

T‘angShu = Tang shu ff PE (225 chiian, 1060; each chiian followed by KC k‘ao- 
cheng #524 of Suen Te-ch‘ien {PYF et al., 1739; ESSS). 

TBSH = William Hune, “The Transmission of the Book Known as The Secret 
History of the Mongols,” HJAS 14 (1951) .433-492. 

TCC = Cu‘en Yao-wen [HAC Tiien-chung chi FHP Fd (60 chiian, 1589; 1878). 

Tcheou-li = Edouard Biot, Le Tcheou-li (Paris, 1851, 2 volumes) . 

TMN = Paul Pewuior, “Une Tribu méconnue des Naiman: Les Batakin,” TP 37 
(1944) .35-71. 

TPYL = Tai-p'ing yii-lan AZ {FE (1000 chiian, 983; Hsiieh-hai-t‘ang 3 7yE 
edition, 1892). 

TSCC = Ku-chin t‘u-shu chi-ch‘eng Fy & fa) ZE4E BE (10000 chiian, 1726; Shanghai, 
1885-1888, 1628 ts‘e). Cited by ts‘e, chiian, and leaf. 
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TsoChuanCS = Ch‘un-ch‘iu Tso-chuan chu-shu BKAGIE it (60 chiian; com- 
mentary by Tu Yi #/7A [222-284]; annotations by Lu Te-ming Neti BH, 583; 
subcommentary by K‘una Ying-ta FL 23% [574-648]; each chiian followed by N 
or collation notes of Juan Yiian [EFL , 1815; SSCCS). 

Tu Fu= Tu-shih yin-te Ree SIF: A Concordance to the Poems of Tu Fu #t TR 
(Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, Supplement 14, 1940, 3 
volumes). The text of the poems of Tu Fu (712-770) is printed in volume 2. 
Cited by page number, the ordinal number of the chiian, and the ordinal number 
of the line in the poem. 

Tu Fu’s Gedichte = Erwin von Zacu (1872-1942), Tu Fu’s Gedichte (Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Studies VIII, 1952, 2 volumes). 

T'ungTien = Tu Yu FLA , T‘ung-tien 3h (200 chiian, 801; Shih Tiung -F 
3, volume I). 

TYKP = Han Ju-lin BEEP, “ T'u-chiieh-wen Tun-yii-ku pei i-wen FE NR BOY AR 
AR RE IL ,” Yii-kung fy FF 6.7 (1.12.1936) 21-30. 

WenHsiian = Wen-hsiian ace (edited by Hstao Tung as [501-531], 60 chiian; 
commentary by Li Shan 4=3 et al., 658-718; SPTK). 

Wu-hsi chi = Wana Feng $3 (1319-1388), Wu-hsi chi FRYRIE (7 chiian; Chih- 
pu-tsu-chai ts‘ung-shu £1) Ax Se PF HE aE , ts‘e 225-232). 

Yano Wei-chen = Yana Wei-chen FEB MER (1296-1870), Tieh-yai shih-chi san-chung 
Re aE = Fa (I yiieh-fu 484F 10 chiian, IL yung-shih HK 8 chiian, M1 
i-pien $j 8 chiian; annotated by Lov Pu-ch‘an PE fH, 1874). 

YCPS = Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih FCHAFLIR (10 chiian, I hsii-chi RAAB 2 chiian; 
Shanghai: Commercial Press photolithographic edition, SPTK III, 1936). 

YCPSC = Li Wen-t‘ien 4= 4¢ fF (1834-1895), Viian-ch‘ao pi-shih chu FCBIAL TE 
(15 chiian, 1896). 

YPS = Yiian pi-shith JCALSE (15 chiian, edited by Cuanc Mu neh and published 
in Lien-yiin-i ts‘ung-shu is EES. 1848). 

YS = Yiian shih FESR (210 chiian, 1870; po-na Fy #¥ edition). 

YS, = Yiian shih 7c HH (210 chiian, 1370; a chiian often followed by KC k‘ao-cheng 
$i of Cu‘en Hao Bie YE et al., 1879; Shanghai: Wu-chou t‘ung-wen chii Ere, | 
[aj 30 Jay, 1908). 

YSCS = Cu‘en Yen [RE F, Viian-shih chi-shih TERPREM (45 chiian, 1922; Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1925). 

YSCY = Hu-ssu-hui 7 FRE, Yin-shan cheng-yao FRISIES (8 chiian, 1330; 
SPTK II). 

YSHP = Wex Yiian HRYR (1794-1856), Viian-shih hsin-pien FC St PBR (95 chiian; 
1905). 

YSIWC = Cu'ten Ta-hsin $8, Viian-shih i-wen chih JCS BRICRR (4 chiian, 
1800; CYTCS). 

YSIWCP = Honea Chiin HES) (1840-1893), Yiian-shih i-wen cheng-pu FUSE 
SCHR (80 minus 10 chiian, 1897). 

YSSTP = Cu‘ten Ta-hsin SEFCM, Viian-shih shih-tsu piao FU HEC RA (8 chiian, 
1780; CYTCS). 
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? For a general view of Cu‘ten Ta-hsin’s life, cf. the biographical sketch by Tu Lien- 
che in ECCP 152-155. For more detailed accounts, cf. CTFCHS by his two sons and 
CHMNP, which consists of Cu‘ten’s own autobiographical sketch, covering the years 
1728-1792, and a continuation up to 1804 by his great-grandson Cu‘ten Ch‘ing-tseng. 

°*HHSCC 38a-b. Professor Cuov Yii-t‘ung comments on this passage: Jf Tt 
(should be jf ) MLAMERUAS Tie VET eSB BP am kalg Be JAAR 
SER, 7 EK (HNSCCC 271, n. 30) “ Yiian shih chi-shih had not been transmitted 
in printing. It is not on the list of already published and yet unpublished books in the 
Ch‘ien-yen-t‘ang ch‘iian-shu (CYTCS). I fear it is no longer extant.” 

*CHMNP 1A.34b. For Cu‘ten Tung, cf. ECCP 152, 154, 807; for T‘ao Liang, 
ECCP 158, 184, 771. 

* ChiaTingHC 25.2a, 28.8a. According to AHTC 132.la-lla, “Table of Officers,” 
Wana En was Prefect of An-ch‘ing-fu 1821-1826, was Ning-Ch‘ih-T‘ai-Kuang Military 
Intendant WAKE se 1826-1827, and died in 1827 (cf. his short biography in 
AHTC 141.187b-188a). Cu‘ten Shih-k‘ang was District Director of Studies in Ch‘i-men 
1822-1825, and, according to ChiaTingHC 19.46a, he died in that office in his thirty- 
fourth year of age. T‘ao Chu was Governor of Anhui 1823-1824 (ECCP 710 gives 
1823-1825). Thus, the transfer of Cu‘ren Ta-hsin’s manuscript from Cx‘ten Shih-k‘ang 
to T‘ao to Wane might have taken place in 1823-1824. ChiaTingHC is in error in 
narrating, as if Wana En died before Cu‘ten Shih-k‘ang. In CHMNP 1A.35a, under 
the year 1792, Cu‘ten Ta-hsin mentioned the birth of his grandson A-jun [#J £2]; Cu‘ten 
Ch‘ing-tseng noted that this referred to his uncle Cu‘ten Shih-k‘ang. In CYTSC I 
10.16a, explaining a poem written in 1804 about his grandson Cu‘ren Shih-k‘ang, 
Cu‘ten Ta-hsin said that the boy was then in his eleventh year; “eleven” must 
have been a slip of the pen or a printer’s error for “ thirteen.” 

°HTTL 7.42b. The author, Chao-lien, was a Manchu prince (cf. his biographical 
sketch by Fane Chao-ying in ECCP 78-80) and had heard from another prince (1752- 
1823; cf. Fana Chao-ying’s sketch in ECCP 962-963) that Cu‘ten Ta-hsin was able to 
read Mongolian. Chao-lien thought Cu‘ten was too much of a stickler for Chinese 
orthography. 

7 CSIWCL da. 

® FangYiiLu 20a-b. 

° NHICC 97. 

°SMTWPC 4.2b. 

™ CJLSM 2.22a. 

2 YSCS preface. Mr. Cu‘en misread Cutane Fan’s text and thought that Cu‘ren’s 
Yiian shih chi-shih together with Yiian shih i-wen chih [YSIWC, 4 chiian] made up six 
chiian—therefore the former had only two chiian, with three chiian added by Cu‘tEN 
T‘ung and T‘ao Liang. Mr. Cu‘en dated the preface of his book IK ETE. which 
would correspond to 1886 or 1946. Since the preface mentions P‘an Wen-ch‘in j@f2¢ 
#4), the posthumous appellation of P‘an Tsu-yin ji f% (1830-1890), it must date 
after 1890, and, therefore, could not have been written in 1886. Since the book was 
published in 1925, the preface could not have been written in 1946. The correct date 
is probably 4 Bt fa] 7, 1922. 

13 YSIWC preface. Cu‘ren says of his rewriting Yiian shih, “I made a new table of 
contents, deleting some of the old items, adding others. Following this table, I pro- 
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ceeded to write, but no part had reached the stage ready for publication. After I had 
left official service and returned home (in 1775), this project was abandoned.” In 
CYTWC 31.9b-10a, he says of useful information regarding state-ministers in Hsiieh- 
lou chi Sh HE (30 chiian by Cu‘enc Chii-fu RAFF [1249-1318]), “I got this book 
only after I had left official service and returned home. . . . I had regretted that for 
many of the state-ministers, the Yiian shih gave no biographies, and I had wanted to 
fill up the lacunae by extensive research. Now I am old, infirm, and forgetful; so I 
jot down here a few items for reference.” 

Mr. Cun Yii-fu in CKSHS 262, after quoting Sarmapa’s and Fan Hsi-tseng’s 
remarks about Cu‘1en’s Yiian shih manuscript, wonders “ why Cx‘ten had never said 
a word about it.” Yet, on p. 148, Mr. Curn had already cited Cu‘ten’s preface to 
YSIWC and had even gone so far as to suggest that what Wer Yiian had said in 
YSHP, “Prefatory Particulars,” about the Yiian shih manuscript of a certain Mao 
=E of Chia-ting might be Cu‘ten Ta-hsin’s manuscript. The Mao in question was, 
however, Mao Yiieh-sheng FE RAE (1790-1841), who also had not completed an 
attempted Yiian history (cf. ChiaTingHC 27.46a), a part of which, Yiian hou-fei 
kung-chu lieh-chuan JC = WEA AIG, 1 chiian, was published in Chien-hsiieh-lu 
ts‘ung-shu iy Se 1897. 

*4 CSIWCL 15b. 

2° Naito suggests in SS 442 that it might be illegal to write another Yiian history 
in addition to the Yiian shih already included in the imperially approved twenty-four 
standard histories. This is quite doubtful, for, if such a project were illegal, Cu‘1en 
would not have embarked upon it, nor would Mao Yiieh-sheng, nor Wer Yiian. 

7° CYTSC 3.8a-10a. In his preface to CYTSC, dated 1770, Cu‘ten says that he had 
the 907 poems recopied in 1767 after a guest had recited to him some spurious pieces 
ascribed to him in some of the anthologies published in the south. “ Though I am not 
a specialist in poetry, yet I know by heart the hits and misses. Certainly I have no 
wish to appropriate another man’s beautiful achievement; and how could I acknowledge 
a bad poem as my own?” 

*7 Cu‘ten Ch‘ing-tseng’s version might represent an attempt to harmonize Cu1ana’s 
version with the report of Yiian shih kao in Wana En’s editing and of Cu‘ten T‘ung’s 
having compiled a Yiian shih chi-shih. How T‘ao Liang’s name came to be associated 
with the latter compilation might be left to guessing. That he and Cu‘ten Tung were 
friends and, for a period, often together is evident in HTSKT 3.9b, 5.15a. 

*8Cf. CHMNP 1A4.7b. CTSH chiian 11-12 are devoted to Cu‘ten Ta-hsin’s early 
poems. 

7° T am inclined to speculate that “ Yiian shih tsa-shih ” Tc SB HEF [“ Miscellaneous 
Poems on Yiian History ”] might become, in oral transmission, Yiian chi-shih shih JC 
HEF [Poems on Yiian History), and then Yiian shih chi-shih JURPRE [Yan 
Poems of Historical Importance]. 

2°™—In CYTSC these poems are after one (8.6b) on the seventieth birthday of Kao 
Pin HK (born on 29 May 1683; cf. ECCP 412) and before one (3.11a) in which 
Cu‘IEN says that he had been in Peking two years. (He arrived in Peking in 1752; 
cf. CHMNP 1A 8b). 
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Notes to Porm ONE 


*YS 1.9b-10b records under the year 1202: “The emperor [Cinggis Qan] had 
wanted to obtain for his eldest son Joti the hand of =e Ong Qan’s daughter 
Ca’ur Beki (#4 5a (8 ile ) in marriage, and Ong Qan’s [grand]son (F should be F ) 
Tusaga 74% had also wanted the hand of the emperor’s daughter Qojin Beki 
( IK By Aw) in marriage. Both proposals came to naught; henceforth there were 
considerable misgivings. Formerly, after the emperor had joined forces with Ong Qan 
in order to attack the Naiman J4%}# and had made the appointment to give battle 
on the following day, Jamuya (#LAC¥>) said to Ong Qan, ‘I am to you a white- 
feather-bird; the other man is only a wild-goose. The white-feather-bird, summer or 
winter, is always in the north; the wild-goose, encountering the cold weather, will fly 
southward to the warm climate.’ He meant to say that the emperor’s intention was 
unfathomable. Ong Qan, hearing this, became suspicious; consequently he moved his 
troops to another place. Now when the marriage proposals came to no success, Jamuya, 
taking advantage of the estrangement, again said to [Ong Qan’s son] Ilqa IP Hil 
Ar), ‘The Heir Apparent (Cinggis), though known as the [adopted] son of Ong Qan, 
had sent messages to the Naiman. He will do harm to you, father and son... ” 

“In the year 1203 (3 should be HY), Ong Qan and his son plotted to injure 
the emperor; so they sent a messenger to say, ‘The marriages formerly proposed will 
now be agreed to; please come to drink the betrothal wine.’ The emperor, considering 
the invitation acceptable, went with an escort of ten cavalrymen. Midway, he sus- 
pected foul play; dispatching one cavalryman to convey his regrets, he returned. As 
soon as Ong Qan realized that his plot was unsuccessful, he started the discussion of 
bringing troops to come and invade. The groom Kisliy (4,77 should be Fok 
FZ), having heard of this, came with his brother Badai (F243) to inform the 
emperor of it. The emperor immediately brought his army to the A-lan Barrier ( {AJ 
Bi FE) and moved his impedimenta completely to another place.” 

YS 1.10b-18a then proceeds to narrate the course of the war between Cinggis and 
Ong Qan and the destruction of Ong Qan and Ilqa. 

In the passage I have quoted and translated, the correction of the cyclical of the 
year to one corresponding to 1203 was offered by YS; 1KC.la. The restitution in the 
Chinese transcription of “ Kisliy” was offered by ESESKI 86.2b, which says that in 
the biographical sketch of Haryasun (We Hil] WF; cf. YS 136.1a; for transcription, cf. 
Pe.uiot in JA 206 [1925].205) the great-grandfather’s name is given as Ch‘i-hsi-li 
ye-He and that in the Secret History (§169, YCPS 5.48b, 51a) the same name is 
given as +, (Kidiliy) . 

YS 136.la says, “ When Kisliy came secretly to inform T‘ai-tsu I (Cinggis) of 
the plot, T‘ai-tsu fled in the same night with twenty-odd men.” It is probably from 
this passage that Cu‘1en Ta-hsin learned that Cinggis fled at night. It is not likely 
that Cu‘ten had access to the Secret History when he wrote the twenty poems. 

The YS narration of Jamuya’s slander, Ong Qan’s plot, and Cinggis’ flight was 
derived indirectly from the Secret History §§160, 165, 168-170 (YCPS 5.30a-3la, 38b- 
89b, 45b-51b; 6.1a-7a), which contain a number of items that can be used to correct 
YS. Tusaqa (YCPS 5.88b) is mentioned as the son of Senggiim ( 3 FE —Ilqa’s title) , 
and therefore Ong Qan’s grandson; and the proposal of his marriage to Qojin Beki 
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was made not by him (cf. CCTCYCCL 41) but by Cinggis. Some of the other cor- 
rections, if required by the wordings in Cx‘tEN’s poem, I shall give in some of the 
following notes. 

At this juncture, I wish to acknowledge the kindness of Professor Francis Woodman 
Curves in allowing me to consult him on bibliographical leads, on numerous points 
in this paper, and especially on the reconstruction of many of the Mongolian terms. 


* I-chieh alludes to i-chieh hsing-li —4P4TZE (TsoChuanCS 30.7b), which Tu Yi 
glossed and Lecce (Chinese Classics 5.435) translated as “a single messenger.” In 
the phrase i-chieh hsing-li, chieh possibly stand for ko 4% ; cf. TsoChuanCS 30N.16b, 
SWCTKL 498a-b, CSTTTIT 422-4923. 


® Fan lu-ling, literally “to float the lu-ling wine,” has the idea of a festive drinking 
party in springtime and is here used obliquely to allude to the term #pYPFE5E, in YS 
1.10a-b, where the gloss Fs bye] “betrothal feast” is given. The corresponding 
passage in YCPS 5.45b has “ bu’uljar,” and the gloss is ae Wy Ze J& “ betrothal feast.” 
Lu-ling comes from Ling Lu chiu Fafa “Lu and Ling wines.” SHenc Hung-chih 
REG) 7 (fl. cirea 444), Ching-chou chi FPF (as cited in WenHlsiian 35.19b 
commentary) says that the wines made with the water from the Lu-shui Wek and 
the Ling-hu hj} were famous for their fine quality; “hence the world praises Lu 
and Ling wines.” Just to allude to wine, poets have used ling-lu or lu-ling, and some- 
times with the variant orthography, Ak and fze4 ; see PWYF 1251, 1237, 3515- 
3516. 

The use of fan “to float” in connection with wine comes from the story in Wu 
Chiin 3RHJ (469-520), Hsii Chii-hsich chi AAFSEEFB (as cited in TPYL 30.8b): 
Emperor Wu-ti of Chin (9 SXF, 265-290) discussed with his courtiers the origin of 
the custom of the drinking party over a winding creek on the third day of the third 
month. Suu Hsi 3% PF traced the cutom to the Duke of Chou ( jE], of the eleventh 
century B.C.), who founded the city by the Lo #§ and “yin liu-shui i fan chiu” 
Pawe7K LA. vZ H—“ used the running current to float wine” in feather-weight cups. 


* Chiieh-chang comes from “ wu chiieh liu chang” Hh f§FX He—“ Encountering the 
First Constellation (Chiieh) on the fifth of the month or the Twenty-six (Chang) on 
the sixth.” According to Lan-chen-tzu 1.4a, this astrological expression already cur- 
rent in the K‘ai-yiian BIC period, 713-741, meant that on such days, one would 
likely be unsuccessful in whatever one attempted to accomplish. 


®Tu Fu 332/40/40 has: ArT WERE “I expressed regret that such fair maidens 
were not married,” referring to his regret that his two friends were not given suitable 
employment in the government. Cf. Tu Fu’s Gedichte 1.189. Cu‘ten Ta-hsin refers 
merely to the fact that the betrothal of the two maidens, Ca’ur Beki and Qojin Beki, 
did not come to pass. 

By inserting into the account of the failure of the proposed marriage alliance 
jamuya’s speech about birds, YS had perhaps misled Cu‘ten Ta-hsin into believing 
that the failure was owing to Ong Qan’s distrust of Cinggis, a distrust induced by 
jJamuya’s calumny. This insertion was probably the work of the compilers of the YS, 
made for the sake of condensation. The Yiian shih-lu ~{%%, on which they relied as 
source material, were probably like YCPS 5.30b, 38b; SWCCL 27b, 42a; and Raid 
al-Din’s Jami‘ al-Tawarikh (see YSIWCP 1A.16b, 20b; Sbornik letopisei 1.2.118, 122) 
in separating the avian similes and the marriage proposal with a number of events 
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which showed Ong Qan’s deep gratitude for Cinggis’ help and the excellent relationship 
between the two leaders. 

According to YCPS 5.38b-39b, the marriage alliance proposed by Cinggis was opposed 
by Senggiim [Ilqa], who thought Ca’ur Beki would suffer disgrace in marrying Jodi 
while Qojin Beki would enjoy honor in marrying Tusaqa (cf. CKJ 193-194; GGM 57, 
§165, 156, n. 165; MWESC 20.1la-b; EmpMong 125 for some of the varying inter- 
pretations of Ilqa’s implications). Possibly, the official historiographers of Yiian 
times might have regarded some of the features in the narratives of the Secret History 
as compromising the glory of the reigning house (cf. TBSH 472-481, 483); hence we 
find in the account given by SWCCL and Ra&id al-Din already the suppression of 
Cinggis’ offer of Qojin Beki’s hand and Ilqa’s objection to the proposed marriage 
alliance. 


°In YCPS 5.30b, Jamuya likens Cinggis to a bildu’ur (glossed as AEE Ga 
“a crying-to-heaven little bird”) and characterizes the bildu’ur as ajirayu (glossed as 
#49 and translated as #XRHAY. meaning “parting” in the sense of a parting, 
transient guest). Nothing is said of weather or the southward flight of the bird. In 
SWCCL 27b, this bird becomes “a wild-bird that stays with people and must 
ultimately fly away,”—again nothing said of weather. Since RaSid al-Din makes of 
the bird a sort of sparrow that migrates in summer and winter (see YSJWCP 1A.16b, 
HCGK 226, Sbornik letopisei 1.2.113), it is possible that the idea of the bird’s north 
and south migration in summer and winter was already in the Mongolian source used 
by him. It is permissible, then, to conjecture that the bird might have already become, 
in the Yiian shih-lu used by the compilers of YS, the wild-goose, whose migratory 
habit is well known. 

However, the Mongolian bildu’ur or the Chinese “ crying-to-heaven little bird ” is not 
the wild-goose, but a species of lark (cf. Petuior’s discussion and references in HCGK 
826-327). STTH, han 13(ts‘e 57) .2.25b, gives a picture of it and describes it as 
“brownish in color, like a quail, but smaller, prevalent among sedge on seashore. At 
dawn, if the weather is fair, it will fly up to the clouds, crying continuously.” If at 
the time of writing the present poem Cu‘ten Ta-hsin had seen the Secret History, it is 
not likely that he would use the term nan-hung “ south-flying wild-goose.” Nan-hung in 
the sense of a south-flying wild-goose was used by Ma Tai FAR (fl. 844) in his line: 
¥n exe PIUG (CTShih, ts‘e 21.15b) “Frost and sleet drive the south-flying wild- 


goose.” 


*Cu‘ten Ta-hsin’s po-ling comes from po-ling ch‘iieh in YS, which corresponds to 
po-ling chviieh-erh FARA Sa, “ white-feathered little bird,” the gloss given to the 
Mongolian qayirwyana in the text of the Secret History. Petiior did not translate 
this Mongolian word in his incomplete translation of the Secret History (HSM 178), 
but, in his HCGK 327, he thought that po-ling Aff might be the same bird as 
po-ling F] %@, Melanocorypha mongolica. Melanocorypha mongolica or the Mongolian 
lark, however, is also po-ling written as Ara (Gites 7217, 8560) and =] Hi and 
also called the “crying-to-heaven bird ” ERK FT (Mizuno, Plate 10, number 56). 
Thus we are faced once more with the difficulty of ascertaining the ornithological 
differentiation between what Jamuya characterized as the abiding gayiruyana and the 
parting bildw’ur. 

PELLIoT seemed to believe that the parting bildu’ur was migratory while the abiding 
qayiruyana was not. This is an inevitable inference if we take into consideration the 
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versions of Jamuya’s speech given by RaSid al-Din and by YS. Should we, however, 
adhere to the version in the Secret History alone, we might make a different con- 
jecture: the abiding “ white-feather-bird ” was a pet while the parting “ crying-to- 
heaven bird ” was not. 

The “ white-feather-bird”’ became famous in Yiian poetry because Qubilai or 
Emperor Shih-tsu Hf] (reigning 1260-1294) had a musician compose the “ white- 
feather-bird ” song melody (cf. Yana Wei-chen I 7.10b-11b; Wu-hsi chi 3.21b; CKL 
20.16a). In KPSTC 14.9a-b, 11b, 12b-13a; 15.4b, 14b, 33a, 35a, 37b are cited a number 
of poems either on it or referring to it. In LTTHS 98.10a-b are cited three poems on 
paintings of this bird. One of these poems, attributed to Hsi Pen #&#§ (died 
circa 1380) but more probably by Wane Wei Fiz (1321-1372), says that the artist 
painted the picture for the benefit of southerners who had heard the music but had 
not seen the bird (cf. LCSC III 12.27b, KPSTC 14.26b). 

It seems that there may have been more than three such paintings in Yiian times. 
Han T“ai-hua (fl. 1850) mentioned a painting on silk, depicting Cinggis playing with 
the “ white-feather-bird” in a cage (Han T‘ai-hua 1.4b). If the painting is reliable, 
it would seem that the gayirwyana was kept as a pet bird. At any rate, KPSTC 
14.42a cites a poem by Kao Shih-ch‘1 Bie (1645-1704) , the preface to which says 
of the “ white-feather-bird”’: “a frontier bird, like the pied wagtail, only smaller, 
with white feathers in the wings. . .. The sound of the male and the female calling 
each other is pleasant to hear. In Peking, it is often kept in gardens and in women’s 
apartments. If skilled in singing, one such bird may fetch several taels of silver.” 
The poem says: “Because they call to one another joyously on the desert,/The 
world has come to esteem the “ white-feather-birds./Though their name is transmitted 
in the songs of Yiian,/They are not found in the ornithological literature of ancient 
times./You find the best ones in beautifully constructed cages,/And you may find them 
on painted screens, singing./When the autumn dew on the hibiscus turns cold,/I 
wonder if these birds recall sandspits.” This poem should be in one of Kao’s several 
collections of poetry, but, at present, I have no access to them. 

In KPSTC 5.34b, in the section dealing with birds among local products, it is also 
said of the “ white-feathered-bird” that it “resembles a quail, with long body and 
short legs, skilled in imitating the sound of many birds, tame and easy to keep ag 


a pet.” 
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Nortrres to Porm Two 


2 YS 1.10a-12a mentions that after Cinggis had brought his army to the A-lan 
Barrier a battle took place between his men and those of Ong Qan; that Ong Qan, 
being defeated, returned homeward (presumably toward the valley of the Tila + 
JU#i] —ct. YS 1.6b, 7a; HCGK 262); and that Cinggis, being victorious, took his 
troops to the Tingge Swamp (ie BFE), from where he sent a long message of rebuke 
to Ong Qan. Then YS 1.12a proceeds to say: “ Having dispatched the messenger to 
Ong Qan, the emperor advanced his troops to capture the Nirgin (393 52, -), a separate 
tribe of the Qonggirad (SL FE Fil; the last character should be ify ; cf. HBC 370, n. 66), 
and had them join the march. When they arrived at the Baljuni River (HERE 
Ya] ) the water of the river was just then turbid; but the emperor drank it to swear in 
the band. There was an Ikires (J 4,7]) tribesman, Botu (46), who had been 
defeated by the Torulad (4X 44 HiJ) tribe and as a result had encountered the em- 
peror, and joined the compact with him. Qasar (M@45@), living separately at Mount 
Qarayun We Hal) PR Ly ), had lost his wife and children to Ong Qan by capture, had 
fied with his youngest son—when their provisions were exhausted they rummaged the 
nests of birds for eggs as food—; he now came to the bank of the river and met the 
emperor. At this time, Ong Qan’s position and strength were strong, and the emperor’s 
comparatively weak. Uncertain of victory, the group was rather apprehensive. All 
those who participated in the drinking of the water of the river called the event 
‘muddy-water drinking —referring to their having shared hardship together.” 

In other chapters of YS, there are a number of references to the Baljuni episode. 
Among these, the fullest narrative is given in the biographical sketch of Jabar Qoje 
(AL AG KAS; YS 120.6b). “Emperor T‘ai-tsu had a breach with Ong Qan of the 
Kereyid (FF). One evening Ong Qan came surreptitiously with his soldiers. Sur- 
prised and unprepared, T“ai-tsu’s troops completely crumbled, and T“ai-tsu hastily fled. 
His followers were only nineteen men, Jabar among them. When they reached the 
Baljuni River their provisions were all exhausted. The place being desolate and remote, 
they had no means of finding food. It happened that a wild horse came from the 
north. Prince Qajar (WAFL 5A) shot it dead. Then they cut its hide to fashion 
a cauldron, and, producing fire from flint, drawing the water of the river, they cooked 
and ate its flesh. T‘ai-tsu lifted his hands to heaven and swore: ‘Should I be enabled 
to achieve the great task, I shall share with these men the sweet as well as the bitter. 
A violation of these words shall be unworthy of the water of this river.’” 

Cu‘ten Ta-hsin in ESESKI 93.11b-12a, commenting on this passage in the bio- 
graphical sketch of Jabar Qoje, observed that Prince Qajar should be the same Qasar, 
and provided a list of thirteen persons toward the nineteen participants of the occasion. 

Professor Francis Woodman C.ieaves, who in his paper HBC has demonstrated 
convincingly the historicity of the Baljuna [~ Baljuni] episode, has cited and discussed 
numerous sources, including the above three references. I shall limit my notes 
below to only those points necessary for the elucidation of Cx‘1EN’s poem. 

“2 T‘ieh-chiian chin-fu has a rather circuitous provenience. HanShu 1B.28a-b says of 
emperor Kao-tsu of Han (reigned 206-195 B.C.): 3 SAT} Fa HI FEPES Pe eRe 


“ Moreover, he and his meritorious ministers cut tallies to make compacts, iron bonds 
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written in vermillion.” J/oullanShu 50.9b quotes a memorial of Fan Sheng yest 
A. D. 33, which refers to “iron bonds written in vermillion” by S}Z#f¢H#t4F- In the 
“Ssu-kuei fu” HGRA of Hsren T‘iao Hf (464-499) occurs the phrase: He A> FF 
EME (HWLCPSCC, ts‘e 60, 1.4b) “The magnificence of cutting metallic tallies,” 
alluding likewise to the HanShuw passage. 

5 By wang-yeh “kingly task” is meant the task of empire-building. In the “Ch‘i-te 
wu-ko” -¢ fi #EHK of Po Chii-i A JR (772-846) occur the lines: FH EE FE BE 
EM REAR FER (HSTK 1772) “Emperor T“ai-tsung (reigned 627-649) 
meant to exhibit the task of empire-building,/To show his descendants that empire- 


building was no easy task.” 

Ning-chii Si J% “to dwell peacefully” comes from TsoChuanCS 7.11b. In the text 
of Cu‘ten Ta-hsin’s poem, the character ning is printed defectively as my , out of 
respectful taboo, because the name of the Ch‘ing emperor Hsiian-tsung ie (reigned 
1821-1851) was Min-ning 3-24. Since Cu‘ten Ta-hsin died in 1804, he could have 
had nothing to do with the observance of this taboo. It was of course the work of 
the editors. 

* That the character ni J& in Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) was written Jf~ was very likely 
also the work of the editors of Cu‘ten Ta-hsin’s poems. We may assume that in 
Cu‘ten’s manuscript of the present poem the character was written without the water 
radical on the left-hand side. In the first place, it is ni without the water radical in 
both YS 1.12a and YS 120.6b. In the second place, Cu‘ten in ESESKI 86.3a and 93.12a 
gives four of the variants of Pan-chu-ni J, namely: as PE (#4) should 
have been repeated; see paragraph below), PEJEFR (cf. HCGK 43), HEAL (cf. 
HCGK 48), and SB Yay (the Black River; cf. HCGK 44-45, HBC 407); but he men- 
tions neither the Pan-chu-ni }~ nor Sébiitei (2f7AK GP), in whose biographical sketch 
(YS 122.10b) it occurs—possibly because he does not regard Sébiitei as one of the 
participants of the covenant (see note 5). In the third place, though SWCCL 59b had 
Pan-chu-ni Ye—and might justify the editor’s correction of Cu‘tEN’s text since SVCCL 
is earlier than YS—Cu‘ten’s seeing SWCCL was very likely at some time after he had 
written the poem. In his colophon to SVCCL (SCCYHL 13.12a), Cu‘ten already 
mentions the Secret History, which, as we have seen in note 5 under Poem One, he 
could have seen only after the time of his writing the twenty poems. In the fourth 
place, the character J— would make Cu‘tey’s line awkwardly redundant: “So long as 
the turbid stream remains in the Pan-chu muddy river.” 

In the Secret History, which does not record the incident of the Baljuni oath, 
the locality is referred to not as the “ Baljuni River” but as “ Lake Baljuna ” (EL 
a ARE Bee [YCPS 6.43b5, 8.44a5; in 6.46b4 and 8.44bl, the small character a) 
is once replaced by a small jf, and for the form #5, is substituted iJ or Bi) because 
of the following suffix ge aéa|), sometimes shortened to merely “the Baljuna” 
(YCPS 6.4404 and 6.44b7 with small Yf, 6.4524 with small #). That the Baljuna 
of the Secret History must have been the same place as the Baljuni of the incident of 
the oath may be gathered from the fact that while YS 1.12a mentions Qasar’s flight 
with his youngest son to the Baljuni, the Secret History (YCPS 6.44b-45a) mentions 
his flight without his family to the Baljuna. While the difference between “lake ” 
and “ river ” still awaits solution, the difference between Baljuna and Baljuni is, in all 
probability, as Professor Cueaves has observed (J7BC 370, n. 67), merely a matter 
of alternative forms. 
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Where was the Baljuna or Baljuni? The problem is complicated by the occurrence 
of two other geographical terms. Of the first, the Baljun-Aral ( F #ya% [ay A) | Hh]) or 
the Baljun Isle, the Secret History §§24-29 (YCPS 1.15b-20b, cf. HCGK 39), tells the 
story that Cinggis’ ancestor, Bodontar (4#¥ij8= 52), had once reached there by 
following the course of the Onan (gp SHE) River and gives the impression that the 
place was not far from, and to the northwest of, a small stream by the name of 
Tiinggelig (EEE). Of the second, Dalan-Baljud (FEED), Secret 
History §129 (YCPS 4.4b) mentions a battle there between the forces of Cinggis and 
jamuya, the result of which was that Cinggis had to seek refuge at a narrow place, 
jerene (G PHB ) of the Onan. Were Baljun-Aral and Dalan-Baljud the same place? 
Were they in the same neighborhood? Were they and the Baljuna Lake or River the 
same place? Were the three in the same neighborhood? 

YS 1.12b, SIWCCL 68a, and Raid al-Din (cf. p’Ousson 1.80, YSIWCP 1A.26b, 
Sbornik letopiset 1.2.132) all state that Cinggis went from the Baljuni (or the 
Baldziuna with Raid) to the Onan in preparation to attack Ong Qan. Thus, the 
Onan stands in more or less close relation to Baljun-Aral, Dalan-Baljud, and Baljuna. 
Moreover, the sectional summary of Secret History §201 (YCPS 4.22a2, 23b9) refers 
to Dalan-Baljud as Baljuna, and Cuana Mu’s text of the sectional summaries (YPS 
74a) refers to the Tiingge (4% # in YCPS 6.20b7, 2lal, corresponding to ak EF in 
YS 1.10b) as the Tiinggeli (#€#%2Z), suggestive of the Tiinggelig in the Bodonéar 
story. Thus interlocked, Baljun-Aral, Dalan-Baljud, and Baljuna would naturally ° 
appear to be either different names of the same locality or different places in the 
same neighborhood. When one finds that there is actually a Lake Balezino (83°15 
[113°35] E, 51°00 N in Chung-O chiao-chich t'u "AYR FL] by Hune Chiin, 1890) 
about midway between the Onan and the Ingoda rivers, one would naturally believe 
that the locality or the neighborhood is found. Indeed, a number of scholars in the 
past, and, most recently, Professor Nicholas Poppe (cf. his paper in the present issue 
of HJAS, pp. 33-41), would identify Baljuna Lake with Lake Balezino. 


Yet, the interlocking described in the above paragraph had better be loosened. 
According to the Secret History (YCPS 6.46b), Cinggis, in preparation to attack Ong 
Qan, had moved from the Baljuna Lake to a place near the Keriilen River. The Onan 
in SWCCL, Raid al-Din, and YS had obviously originated from a different source 
if not from an error. The Baljuna in the sectional summary of Secret History §201 
is obviously an inadvertent error for Dalan-Baljud, clearly represented in the Chinese 
transcription of the Mongolian text. Likewise, the Tiinggeli in CHanc Mu’s text of the 
sectional summary for §177 should be dropped as an inadvertent error, since the 
corresponding text in YCPS 6.20b7, 21al, 31b5, 32a1 has only Tiingge. 

Among the scholars not believing Baljun-Aral, Dalan-Baljud and Baljuna to be all 
identifiable with, or in the neighborhood of, Lake Balezino may be mentioned NaKa 
Michiyo FEAL (1851-1908), Tv Chi FR ZF% (writing circa 1899-1914), Wane 
Kuo-wei -F @G#£ (1877-1927), and Paul Pexiror (1878-1945). Naka, though 
accepting the identification of the Baljuna Lake with Lake Balezino (CKJ 241, 
CCTCYCCL 55), was, however, inclined to regard Dalan-Baljud as a place on the 
banks of either one of two western tributaries of the Onan, the Pa-erh-chi E Ag 
, and the T‘a-la-pa-erh-chi (bfLELHIHE (CCTCYCCL 5). Naxa did not specify 
on which map he found these two rivers. But we can find them easily on map 5 in 
Box 2 of Der Jesuiten Atlas der Kanghsi-Zeit, published by Professor Walter Fucus 
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(Monumenta Serica Monographie III, 1941). They appear under the names of Pa- 
erh-chi 2, §4 AE (4°30-5°00 W [= 112°95-112°55 E], 49°30-50°00 N) and Tia-la-pa- 
erh-chi (Fiz E RF EN (4°00-8°80 W [112°25-112°55 E], 50°30-51°00 N). 

T‘u Chi (MWESC 1.6a) believed that the Baljun-Aral in the story of Bodonéar 
was a sandbar in the Onan. As for the Baljuna and Dalan-Baljud, T‘u (MWESC 
2.12a, 18a) believed that he had discovered their precise situations in the immediate 
southwestern neighborhood of the ETS: FD Hulun (or Khulun or Dalai) Nor. In 
1897-1899, T‘v was in charge of a topographical survey of the Province of Heilungkiang. 
In his explanations, Hei-lung-chiang yii-t‘u shuo 34 E724 fi Bt, accompanying his 
map, Hei-lung-chiang yii-ti-t'u 2 @EYLEA Hb Im] (1899), he gives (on p. 45b) the 
situation of the Hulun Nor as 00°16-00°44 [117°05-117°34] E, 48°54’.9”-49°26’ N. 
In his map, leaf 29, the Keriilen River, coming from the southwest, is divided into 
two streams. The main stream turns northward for about ten [explanations, p. 47a, say 
twenty] li FA to enter a southwestern corner of the Hulun Nor. The branch stream, 
under the name of Wu-erh-kun Cha-erh-ma 53 $= FLAP HS runs southeastward for 
about twenty [i to enter a small lake under the name of Baljuna Usu Omo ( 2 aw 
BARA ), which is about twelve li west to east and seven li north to south, from 
whose northeastern corner a stream, under the name of Baljuni (HER Je), runs 
northeastward for about ten li and then turns northward and runs for about five li 
to enter the lower southwestern corner of the Hulun Nor. In his explanations (47a), 
he says of the Baljuna Omo, “ This is what the Yiian shih calls the Pan-chu-ni (Bal- 
juni) River—also known as Pan-chu-ni PEJEJE, Pan-chen PEM, Pan-chun HF 
Hi. South of the Omo, the land is wide and flat, the water and the grass are good, 
and the Hsing-tu SALA “Rising Capital” of Yiian (the Liao-hai ts‘ung-shu QE¥F FE 
= edition, 52a, adds two words, ku-ch‘eng ER “former city ”; ef. HCGK 48) 
was there. This is the plain of Dalan-Baljus CAA BPs 1.4a) and is 
called Dalan-Baljud in the Secret History.” 

Wana Kuo-wei (SWCCL 6b) says of Dalan-Baljus or Dalan-Baljud that since 
Cinggis, being defeated there, withdrew to jerene in the valley of the Onan the 
place should be near the Onan. Thus, Wana did not accept T‘u’s placement of 
Dalan-Baljud south of the mouth of the Keriilen. Yet, Wana (SWCCL 59b-60b; cf. 
Professor CLEeaves’ translation, TBC 385-386) was inclined to accept T‘v’s identifi- 
cation of the Baljuna Lake with the Baljuna Usu Omo, mainly because of the position 
of the Omo in relation to the Ergiine (AM ae ) on the one hand and to the 
Keriilen on the other. As for the former, Secret History §182 (YCPS 6.43b-44b) has 
told of a Moslem, Asan (pay=), who with a thousand wethers and a white camel, 
following the Ergiine and bartering for sables and squirrels, arrived at the Baljuna 
Lake to water his wethers and thus met Cinggis. Wana thought the text meant to 
say that Asan, arriving at the Baljuna Lake (close to the southwestern shore of the 
Hulun Nor) was on his way to the Ergiine (to the northeast of the Hulun Nor). As 
for the latter, Secret History §183 (YCPS 6.44b-47b) has told of Cinggis moving his 
army from the Baljuna to the Keriilen, and the biographical sketch of Sdbdtei (YS 
122.10b) has gone even to the extent of identifying the Baljuni River with the Lung- 
chii River (FE KE WJ), one of the several names of the Keriilen. Since T‘v Chi has 
made the Baljuna Lake very close to the Keriilen and the Baljuni River a branch of 
the Keriilen, it is no wonder that Wana should regard T‘v’s theory as “ very much 
to one’s delight.” 

Paul Perrior (HCGK 41-42) thought that Naxa’s Pa-erh-chi or the Balji might 
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help one to regard Baljun-Aral as the angle formed by the junction of the Balji and 
the Onan. As for Dalan-Baljud, Petxiot, rejecting all other theories, put forth a 
theory of his own. By studying the bases of Jamuya’s and Cinggis’ forces, he 
believed that their battleground should be sought for in the Keriilen basin, near the 
source of the Senggiir (3&Y#y 5; on Hune Chiin’s map, HE i ff; source near 78°50 
[99°10] E, 48°12 N). As for the Baljuna, Pettior (HCGK 46-47) said that what 
Wane Kuo-wei thought the Secret History to have meant with reference to Asan and 
the Ergiine was what the Mongolian text did actually say: “... Asan (Hasan), 
venant de [chez] Alaqu3-digit-quri des Onggiit, ayant un chameau blanc et conduisant 
mille boucs, venant pour aller acheter des zibelines et des écureuils en descendant 
l’Argiinii-miiriin (Fleuve Argoun), au moment oi il pénétrait au Baljuna[-na’ur] pour y 
faire boire [ses boucs], rencontra [Gengis-khan].” Likewise in agreement with Wanc’s 
reasoning, Pettiot thought, too, that the Baljuna Lake could not be Lake Balezino 
and should be sought for in the basin of the lower Keriilen. Unlike Wanc’s hearty 
approval of T‘u Chi‘s discovery, however, Pettiot (H/CGK 48), who had no access 
to T‘v’s map and explanations, though regarding the situation of T‘u’s Baljuna Usu 
Omo as “excellent,” pointed out the improbability of Cinggis’ having a “ Rising 
Capital ” anywhere and said, moreover, that the Chinese transcription of Baljuna in 
the name Baljuna Usu Omo was “ dangerously identical ” with that used by the Secret 
Tlistory. 

Now, we shall leave aside the problems of Baljun-Aral and Dalan-Baljud since they 
are not immediately concerned in Cu‘ten Ta-hsin’s poem. So far as the Baljuna Lake is 
concerned, two of Pe.uiiot’s observations call for comment. First, he thought that 
the sectional summary of Secret History §182 was at fault in not giving a correct 
picture of Asan’s journey, perfectly clear in the Mongolian text. Yet, Petiior himself 
had elsewhere translated the Mongolian text (HSM 194): “ Venant de chez Alaqué- 
digit-quri_ des Onggiit, Asan, le Sartaqtai, avec un chameau blanc et menant mille 
mouton chatrés, arrivait [alors] en suivant le [cours du] fleuve Argiina pour acheter et 
emporter des zibelines et des écureuils; lorsqu’il pénétra pour faire boire [ses bétes] au 
{lac} Baljuna, il s’y rencontra [avec Cinggis-qahan].” Herein the picture of Asan 
coming from the Ergiine River to the Baljuna Lake is in agreement with the picture 
given in such other translations as those of Professor Harntsco (GGM 71) and 
Professor Curaves (J7BC 368, where, however, the word “up,” as noted in the 
“Addenda et Corrigenda to Volume 18” in the present issue of HJAS, is an inad- 
vertence for “ down”), and is not different from the picture given in the Chinese 
sectional summary of Secret History §182. It would seem, then, that Petuiot, under 
the influence of what Wana Kuo-wei thought the text ought to say, retranslated the 
text to make it have Asan arriving at the Baljuna Lake on his way to the Ergiine 
River. 

It seems, moreover, that the longstanding, erroneous notion concerning the course 
of the Ergiine was at the bottom of the difficulty. Until recently, the stream to the 
northeast of the Hulun Nor had generally been called the Ergiine and regarded as 
the continuation of the Keriilen flowing into the Hulun’s southwestern corner and 
flowing out of its northeastern corner. STTK 28.4a says: “Out of the Kulun Nor (# 
Ari)» the river flows northeastward over the Heilungkiang and Solun (#% 
> ARF ) borders; its two banks are without mountains, and the natives call it the 
Ergiine River (SAH AMI). It is in reality the Keriilen.” But, according to T‘v 


Chi’s survey map (leaf 37) and explanations (42a-b), there are really two rivers 
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running in opposite directions and both deriving their water from the Hailar River ( Hi 
el Ef YY ) : the Dalan-Ulum River (3% (i FR RE ARIAT) flowing southwestward sixty 
li into the Hulun Nor and the Ergiine River flowing northeastward for a long distance. 
HLPECL 20 says: “According to recent investigations, this [Hulun] lake is a 
receiving, not a communicating lake. The river that flows into it from the northeast 
is called the Dalan-Ulum, which is a branch of the Hailar (7#-4i£f{f)—not its main 
stream. It is the water that enters the lake for storage, not the water disgorged by 
the lake. Those who regard the Ergiine as having its source from the Hulun Nor 
are wrong.” Now, if the narrator of Secret History §182 meant by Ergiine what is now 
called the Dalan-Ulum, then the direction of Asan’s journey was from northeast of the 
lake to its southwest, and the Baljuna he arrived at would naturally be in the basin 
of the lower Keriilen. 

Secondly, if Petiiot’s handling of Wana Kuo-wei’s argument relating to the Ergiine 
and the Baljuna was less consistent with his usual correctness, his scepticism regarding 
T‘u Chi’s identification of the Baljuna with the Baljuna Usu Omo was as brilliant as 
was usual with him. Indeed, such a name as Baljuna Usu Omo does not seem to have 
occurred in any of the geographical literature prior to T‘v Chi’s time. And, after T‘u’s 
map of 1899, the atlas of Heilungkiang, Hei-lung-chiang ch‘iian-sheng yii-t'u SLY. 
Aa 24 8 al by Mr. Cane Kuo-kan rife ad YE , 1911, has on its map 19 also the small 
lake attached to the southwestern corner of the Hulun Nor, but it bears only the 
name of Usu Pond (5% ¥f1). Thus, it is difficult to avoid the suspicion that the 
origin of the name Baljuna Usu Omo owes less to any written record or oral tradition 
than to T‘u Chi’s enthusiasm for historical geography. 

Moreover, both on T‘v’s map and on CuHane’s map, close to the western shore of 
the Hulun Nor, there is the Hei-shui-kou 47 2# or Black-Water Creek (on Cuanc’s 
map, circa 1°15 [117°40] E, 49°15 N), a little stream about 10 li long, with a little 
pond attached to its eastern end, the whole appearing like a tadpole on the map. 
Since the term Hei-shui or Hei-ho or Hei-shui-ho or Hei-ho-tzu 54Yi]-f also appears 
in Yiian history, prose, and poetry (cf. HBC 400, 401, 404, 407, 408, 409, 411, 413, 
416, 417) as another name of the Baljuni, one wonders whether the Hei-shui-kou would 
not have more claim to be identified with the Baljuna or Baljuni than the Usu Pond. 
Unfortunately, in the I-pai-wan-fen-i Tung-san-sheng chiian-t‘u —A sa Rh= 
BA fl [One-Millionth Scale Map of the Three Eastern Provinces] by Su Chia-jung 
ae BA (1932), leaf W2, both the Black-Water Creek and the Usu Pond have dis- 
appeared, since, according to a note on the map, the Hulun Nor surveyed in 1926 was 
very much larger than when it was in 1906. 

° The sovereign was of course Cinggis. The ministers were nineteen in number 
according to the memoirs of Wane Yiin tt (cf. translation in HBC 404) and YS 
129.Gb, already cited in note 1. Toward these nineteen, Cu‘1ren Ta-hsin (ESESKI 
93.12a) went through YS and brought forth Botu, Jabar Qoje, Cinggai ( Ent HE) , Ha- 
san-na MS fA, Qaidu (fH ), Shao-ku-erh GS. (?)Sérgen Noyan (S&B 
FE HBA) . A-chu-lu PICA, Tayai Badur (EE ¥F PAP GL), Yeu-1it Tu-hua HS Fit 
FR, Yeu-Liv A-hai HES FE fay Hig: , Qasar, and Qasar’s youngest son, thirteen in all 
(cf. HBC 393, 396-402). Later scholars would make subtractions from or additions to 
this list. As for subtractions, Wer Yiian (YSHP 23.la-8a) did not include Qasar and 
Qasar’s son, nor in his biographical sketch of Qasar (YSHP 16.2a-4a, using the 
transcription Aye for Qasar) did he mention Qasar’s participation in the Baljuna 
oath. As Qasar was Cinggis’ half-brother, Wet might have thought it inappropriate 
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to include him and his son among Cinggis’ ministers or servants. Professor CLEAVES 
(IBC 402) is more correct in excluding only Qasar’s youngest son, because the 
Secret History (YCPS 6.44b-45a, cf. HBC 368-369) mentions specifically that Qasar 
had left his wife and three sons to Ong Qan. Since Cu‘ten Ta-hsin had frequently 
noted in his ESESKI discrepancies between the Secret History and YS, his inclusion, 
without comment, of Qasar’s youngest son among the participants of the Baljuna oath 
was an oversight on his part. 

As for additions to Cu‘ten’s list, Wer Yiian added Boroyul (f@ ff), Siibiitei ( ~ 
Sébdtei) ( TRANG). Siibiitei’s brother Quruyun (BART) , and their father Qaban 
(WAHE). Naka Michiyo’s citations (CKJ 242-248), when compared with Cux‘ten’s 
list, would yield Siibiitei, his brother, their father, and jiréitei (J[C#KP7). Of 
Boroyul (died 1217; cf. HCGK 375), emperor Shih-tsu once told Boroyul’s great- 
grandson Oéivar (A Tree), in 1289, “ Your ancestor Boroyul assisted our Em- 
peror T“ai-tsu; there was no campaign in which he did not participate; no battle 
which he did not win” (YS 119.22b); it is reasonable to suppose that he might have 
followed Cinggis to the Baljuni and participated in the drinking of the turbid water. 
Yet, there has been found no direct documentary support of this supposition. Hence, 
when Wet Yiian, (YSHP 21.16a) said of Boroyul, “ He drank the water of the Baljuna 
(HE IC #Y).” Wer was more gratuitous than strictly accurate. Of Jiiréitei, YS 120.8b 
does mention his accompanying the campaign against the Kereyid and passing through 
the Baljin Lake (HE ie ), and the Secret History (YCPS 6.46b) tells that when 
Cinggis left the Baljuna Lake for the Keriilen he dispatched jiiréedei as one of the 
chief scouts. Yet, there is no express mention that he was one of those who participated 
in the drinking of the Baljuni or Baljuna water. As for Siibiitei (~Séb6tei), his father 
Qaban, and his brother Quruyun (74,46 {if ~ PERTH), YS 121.1a and 122.10a record 
their presenting to Cinggis at the Baljuni River (HERE in} ~PHERVEW ) a flock of 
sheep. But it is unlikely that these men and their sheep were at the Baljuni at the time 
when the group had only a wild horse for food. Thus, so far as the YS is concerned, 
Cu‘ten’s listing of the dozen names toward a total of nineteen may be regarded as quite 
cautiously accurate. 

®*The word wang in mo-wang “forget not” is to be read in the fourth tone. Cf. 
the use of mo-wang in the lines of Pao Jung fit Yes (chin-shih of 809) in CTShih 
18.52b or those of Su Shih #REK (1036-1101) in HSTK 2513. 


7 Hsin-shih “oath of fidelity” comes from ShihCS 3C.3a: BR 22 {284 HB 


“ How pleasing the smiles in conversation!/How earnest the oath of fidelity! ” 
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Notes to Poem THREE 


* YS 1.18a says of emperor T“ai-tsu [Cinggis], “After the emperor had destroyed 
Ong Qan, he staged a grand hunt in the T‘ieh-mo-kai Valley (ik 32% ||), promul- 
gated new orders, and returned in triumph. At this time, the chief of the Naiman 
tribe, Tayang Qan (72). was jealous of the emperor's capabilities. So he sent 
a messenger to consult with Ala Qu’ ( pay il) 7, ») , the head of the White Tatar ( Q 
iS), saying: ‘I hear someone in the East has called himself emperor. There are 
not two suns in the heaven; should there be two kings for the people? If you can be 
an addition to my right wing, I shall disarm him of bows and arrows.’ Ala Qu 
straightway reported this plotting to the emperor, and soon afterward brought his 
whole tribe to adhere to us. 

“In the year 1204, the emperor held a great assembly in the T‘ieh-mo-kai Valley to 
discuss matters relating to an expedition against the Naiman. The ministers spoke to 
the effect that, since it was just then spring and the horses were scrawny, the expedition 
might well wait until the late autumn. The emperor’s brother Odéigin ( asap yr) said, 
‘A thing that should be done should be done as soon as possible; why use the horses’ 
being scrawny as an excuse?’ Belgiitei ( Jl] BEA) also said, ‘ The Naiman’s want- 
ing to disarm us of our bows and arrows means their despising us. Our duty is to die 
together. They relied on their country’s size and spoke arrogantly. If we take advan- 
tage of their unpreparedness and attack them, we ought to be successful.’ 

“Pleased, the emperor said, ‘ With this band fighting, why should I worry about 
not winning?’ So, he advanced his forces to attack the Naiman, and, before halting 
them at Mount Chien-t‘e-kai (#2 weax ily), he dispatched two men, Qubilai ( HE 
WBE) and jJebe (FFF), as vanguards. 

“Tayang Qan arrived from the Altai (FREE [cf. SWCCL 67b, HCGK 209-210, 
$38]) and encamped near the Khangai Mountains (we vs [cf. MedRes 1.57, n. 132; 
SWCCL 67b]). Joined by the forces of Toyto’a (PENSE cf. HCGK 264, 271]), chief of 
the Merkid (FE 1i4,); Alin Taisi (PAMEACAG [cf. HCGK 417, 422]), chief of the 
Kereyid; Quduya Beki (2, 4B4E 34), chief of the Oirad (FBI (cf. SWCCL 67b, 
OMGH 4.30b]); as well as those of such tribes as the Dérben (FEAGHE), the Tatar 
(EEE FA), the Qadagin (BE ZE Fr), and the Salji’ud (xe RIC [cf. EmpMong 161, 
OMGH 4.30a-b]), his position was rather magnificent. 

“Tt happened that from within our lines an emaciated horse had run away and 
entered the Naiman encampment. When Tayang Qan saw it, he plotted with his 
bands, saying, ‘ The horses of the Mongols being so scrawny and weak, we should now 
entice the enemy to enter deeply into our side of the terrain, and then we may fight 
and capture him.’ His general Qori Subati ( KARAT) answered, ‘ When our 
late king was on an expedition, he was adventurous and unshrinking, never allowing 
the enemy to see the tails of our horses or the backs of our men. Now, to make this 
plan of procrastination, is it not because of some fear at heart? If you are afraid of 
the Mongols, why not have the queen or a royal concubine lead the army?’ Angered, 
Tayang Qan immediately galloped forward to demand battle. 

“The emperor had Qasar command the central army. When jJamuya, who had come 
in the company of Tayang Qan, saw the orderliness of the formation of the emperor's 
army, he said to his own attendants, ‘When the Naiman first took up arms they 
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regarded the Mongolian army as mere ku-li $5 HE kids, meaning not to leave even 
the skin of a hoof (ji# #¥). Now it seems to me that their morale is hardly what 
it was.’ So, he withdrew the troops under his command and fled. 

“On this day, the emperor fought a great battle with the Naiman army. By evening, 
Tayang Qan was captured and killed. The armies of the various tribes simultaneously 
crumbled and ran at night over extremely dangerous paths. An innumerable number 
perished by falling from the precipices. The next day, all the remnants surrendered.” 

The above is the story on which Cu‘ten Ta-hsin’s poem is based. When compared 
with the versions given by the Secret History, SWCCL, and RaSid al-Din, it differs 
on a number of points. In the following notes, I shall comment on only those that are 
relevant to the text of Cu‘ren’s poem. 

* Shou “thin, lean, emaciated, scrawny,” is written J8 in YS 1.18a, 13b. Cu‘ten’s 
poem replaces this with the orthographic form in Shuo-wen (SWCTKL 3343b). KHTT 
104.9.20 regards 7@ as a vulgar form of the other character. It may be observed, 
however, that Kuang Yiin J&ijq (SYHP [4.49] 245, line 12) merely regards the 
former as the equivalent of the latter. 

3 Ling-ching occurs in HanShu 87A.10a, where the commentary of Yen Shih-ku 
says: ABM SBR Bi “To enter ling-ching means entering a 
chilly area where one shivers.” Tana Huai-ying 4e}#3£ (1134-1211) wrote in a 
poem (ChungChouChi 3.13a): = = BIKE HS GS Ge we “Within two 
years, to come thrice to the country of rills and clouds,/The scrawny horse shivers 
and dreads the long journey.” 

That Cu‘ten had the notion that the weather was cold might be owing to the fact 
the YS account gives the impression that the final war between the Mongols and the 
Naiman followed very shortly after the discussion Cinggis had with his counsellers 
in the spring of 1204. But here the YS is in error. Secret History §193 (YCPS 7.22a-b) 
places the start of the campaign against Tayang Qan on the sixteenth of the first 
summer month in the year of the Rat, which corresponds to 17 May 1204. Though the 
Secret History does not mention the time of the year when the Mongolian and the 
Naiman armies came within fighting distance, it stands to reason that it could not 
be before the summer of 1204. Moreover, since the Secret History, after narrating the 
events of the Mongol-Naiman war, goes on to say (YCPS 7.45a; cf. GGM 84, QPHS 
179-180), that “in this same Rat year [1204], in the autumn, Cinggis Qahan fought 
Toyto’a of the Merkid . . . ,” one may naturally infer that the Mongol-Naiman war 
was concluded in the summer of 1204. 

SWCCL 66b places the assembly discussion on the expedition against the Naiman 
also in the spring of 1204. However, it mentions (67a) the sacrifice to the standard on 
the fifteenth and the start of the expedition on the following day, without specifying 
in either case the month—either an inadvertent omission or a deliberate vagueness 
owing to some doubt about the source or sources of information (cf. 7;BSH 476-481). 
It mentions, moreover, another Mongolian assembly in the autumn at Mount Chien-t‘e- 
kai, wherefrom Jebe and Qubilai were dispatched as vanguards. The battle between the 
Mongols and the Naiman could not have been before the autumn of 1204. 

Such indefinite dating in SWCCL is curiously reflected also in the account given by 
Ra&id al-Din (YSIWCP 1A.27b, Sbornik letopisei 1.2.147), which places the start of 
the expedition on the fifteenth, and explains the second assembly in the autumn as 
owing to the fact that the Mongols had waited for a long time without encountering 
the enemy. We do not know how the time of the campaign was described in the 
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Yiian shth-lu. If it was, as may be suspected, somewhat like SWCCL’s and Rasid 
al-Din’s account and had put the contact of the Mongolian and Naiman forces in 
the autumn of 1204, then, it was very likely the hasty condensation on the part of the 
YS compilers that made the whole war as if it had occurred entirely in the spring. 

* Hsien-mei in the text of Cu‘ten Ta-hsin’s poem has its remote provenance in 
ChouLiCS 29.8b (cf. Tcheou-li 2.180), where, in describing the scene of a hunt, it 
is said: $E(MCMPHE “The foot-soldiers advance, gag in mouth.” Commentator 
Cuenc Hsiian (127-200) says that a gag is like a chopstick, and that its purpose is to 
prevent conversation among the soldiers. Ou-yana Hsiu (1007-1072) used in his 
“Chiiu-sheng fu” FKaFAR the simile: NV An EAL HBR FE (Ov-vanc Hsiu 
15.3b) “It is, moreover, like an army on march toward an enemy, running fast, gag in 
each mouth.” That Cu‘ten Ta-hsin had the idea of the Mongolian cavalry in a silent, 
swift advance was perhaps owing to Belgiitei’s remark that the Mongols should attack 
the Naiman while the latter were unprepared. 

° YS says that Jamuya told his attendants, “ When the Naiman took up arms they 
regarded the Mongolian army as mere ku-li kids, meaning not to leave even the skin 
of a hoof.” Since pig’s feet, when thoroughly cleaned and well cooked, are a well 
known delicacy in China, one naturally draws the inference that jJamuya meant that 
the Naiman intended to devour the Mongolian army, leaving no remnant at all. 

In Secret History §195, there is a long account of Tayang Qan’s questions and 
Jamuya’s answers while they were watching from a hill the advance of the Mongols. 
The narration is like an epic: Jamuya painted the Mongolian heroes in similes of 
exaggerated prowess and ferocity, and Tayang Qan, each time more frightened by an 
answer, would withdraw his men further uphill. During the course of this, jJamuya 
said to Tayang Qan, according to the sectional summary (YCPS 7.41a): “ You have 
said, ‘If I see a Mongol, then it would be like seeing a small ku-li kid; not even the 
skin of a hoof will be left.’ Now, you just look!” The YS version of Jamuya’s words, 
derived possibly from the Yiian shih-lu, is a fair example of interpretative rewording. 

Li Wen-t‘ien (YCPSC 8.22b) comments on this passage in the Secret History: 
“Huna Hao’s Sung-mo chi-wen [SMCW 31] says: ‘Among northern sheep . . . not 
even two or three in a hundred have horns . . . The meat is extremely delicious . . . 
Skilled herdsmen always keep for each flock a few ku-li goats, which being daring 
and fierce, will always move ahead and will wade first, if a stream is encountered, 
all sheep following them. Because the meat of the ku-li causes illness, they do not eat 
them.’ Hunc’s note says, ‘ Ku-li is to be pronounced like ku*-li*’® 7 Jy ; northerners 
mispronounce ku® $f as ku*-* a It may be observed that the ku-li is a young kid; 
its bone, being tender, is easy to chew. Hence it can be swallowed with no part left.” 

On the upper margin of Li’s commentary, a note (probably by Wen T“ing-shih 
BC HESK [1856-1904]) says, “In Pei-Ch'i shu 4E#§ RE occurs the line: Ja] HFEF 
Fe_EK ‘In Ho-chien a ku-li goat flies up to heaven.’ This is the locus classicus for 
the term ku-li.” The annotator evidently thought that L1’s reference, Sung-mo chi-wen, 
was too late in comparison with Pei-Ch%t shu [compiled A. D. 636]. But the annotator’s 
memory was at fault. His reference should be to PeiShih 7.15b, and the line should be: 
1) ER FREI EK “A ku-li goat by the river flies up to heaven,” part of a conun- 
drum said to foretell the usurpation by Kao Yang mrt of the Eastern Wei (# 
FR ) throne and the foundation of the Northern Ch‘i (4b 7%) dynasty in 550, the 
ideograph for Yang being made up of a goat by the side of water. And this reference 
was not really the locus classicus for the term ku-li. Yis Huan {fi $& told in his 
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Wei liieh Rig (cited in SanKC 11.30a commentary) the story of his contemporary 
Curso Hsien 4£4,, who in 252 uttered a conundrum: Axi>$3' RAE FEEL 
x FHE “The intention is to kill the southern ewes; the result will be to kill their 
northern ku-li goats,” foretelling the defeat the Wei generals suffered that year in 
their southern expedition against Wu RR (cf. SanKC 4.4a). While we are not certain 
that this is the earliest occurrence of the term ku-li in a text, it is, however, three 
centuries earlier than the conundrum at the close of the Eastern Wei dynasty. 
ICCYI 59.2la glosses ku-yang #E2 with = FFB EHS FRE Ut “ According to the 
San Ts‘ang, the north-China goats are ku-li.” But since Shuo-wen has not the 
character li, we may be justified in suspecting that the citation was from the post-Han 
annotations of the San-Ts‘ang (cf SSCCCKC 5199). 

Moreover, the real trouble with L1 Wen-t‘ien’s comment on ku-li is not his quotation 
of a comparatively late text, but that the text he quotes seems to controvert his own 
interpretation of the Secret History passage in question. If the meat of the ku-li goat 
could cause illness and was therefore inedible, would the Naiman eat its kid, chewing 
up even the bones? We are thus faced with the necessity of finding out more about 
the ku-li and the Mongols’ use of them. 

In ErhY¥aCS 10.10b occur the words 33 =F... FLFE (the text has AL FE; a number 
of scholars, and Cu‘enc Yao-t‘ien most thoroughly, have demonstrated that instead of 
4L the original text must have read $+) “Of north-China goats . . . the male is 
called ku.”” The comment of Kuo P‘u (276-324) on “north-China goats” is simply 
PREFER “black ku-li”; and on “ku,” “Nowadays people regard chuang #f and 
ku as just terms for white and black goats.” Thus, we know that in the fourth century 
the ku-li were thought to be black, male, and in north-China. By the eleventh 
century, however, it would seem that a ku-li did not have to be black, for Su Sung 
REMI (1020-1101) said, “Among the ku goats, there are also brown, black, and 
white ones. They have hair longer than a ch’ih JR , and are also called ku-li goats. 
Northerners, when leading big sheep, use them as flock leaders” (cited in PTKM 
50A.33b). The last part of Su’s remark may be taken to confirm the observation made 
in SMCW concerning the use of the ku-li goats. That the ku-li was not edible was 
noted not only in SMCW but also in SFL 1a, which says: 4 —fR AA PCR 
To 24H D> FEI KAA FREAD A AKA Isame reading in TCC 54.21b-22a; 
TSCC 1049.111.14b-15a has # in place of F |= +4 FH 52 BESIG “ Two kinds of goats 
are inedible: Long-haired black males called ku-li and white but horned, called ku-yang, 
are both offensively odorous and will cause illness.” 

A Yiian dynasty compilation, YSCY 3.8b, gives a drawing of the ku-li #h¥P-a 
white, long-haired, bearded, somewhat straight-horned he-goat—and says of it: eH 
28 eH Ah H.-L (BIA hE FAME “The taste is sweet and smooth. It 
is not poisonous but helpful for the five fatigues and seven injuries, warming the 
body’s interior and promoting health. Its meat is somewhat rank.” At first reading, 
one may feel that this passage is a conclusive refutation of the observation made by 
SMCW and SFL about the ku-li’s being inedible. A closer examination will reveal, 
however, that the first and last parts of this passage are in direct contradiction. If a 
meat smells rank, its taste can hardly be sweet and smooth. One is tempted to 
speculate whether the first part of the passage might not refer to the milk of the female 
_ of the species, and whether the word ju FL, may not have been omitted from the text. 

Looking through the Secret History for light on the Mongolian uses of the goats, 
especially in those cases where the early Ming AAJ translator or translators used the 
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term ku-li in their interlinear translation of their Mongalian names, we come upon four 
words in various contexts: ima’ad (#FEF9: ), plural of ima’an; iiniigiin ( PEFKE 
SE Ga AY); exige (PE FE ~ FEFME); and serkes (FAKE DFE) FREI 4%), plural of 
serke. If to these we add wyuna (FFE PE ), found in HIIY 5b (ef. Peturor in BSOS 
6[1931].559), the picture may be said to be complete. The ima’an is of course a she- 
goat, since §151, YCPS 5.11b, relates that Ong Qan, reduced to straits, had only five 
ima’ad to supply him with milk. Since the context (cf. §§152, 177; YCPS 5.14b, 6.26b) 
seems to belabor Ong Qan’s being in want, and since in §189, YCPS 7.12a, Giirbesii 
said that the fair ones among the Mongolian women to be captured might be ordered 
first to wash their hands and then to milk cows and ewes (cf. QPHS 109-110), the 
milk of the she-goat was perhaps not the choice milk for those who could afford 
ewe milk. Since there were adult she-goats for milk, there would have to be young 
she-goats; and we have the word iiniigiin, meaning a young she-goat, though in the 
context of YCPS 3.28a it is merely used to characterize a certain white horse (cf. 
QPHS 52-58). Corresponding to young she-goats, there would be also young male 
goats, and esige ~isige, of which KowaLewskI 1.285 says “ chevreau, jeune bouc,” was 
probably a male kid, and the interlinear gloss “little ku-li” in YCPS 7.36b5 is perhaps 
more accurate than just “ ku-li” in YCPS II 2.85a5. When a young male goat grew up, 
he would be either a uguna he-goat or a serke castrated goat; the words #{ and FH 
(YCPS II 1.52a5) clearly specify the male and the castrated. KowaLewsk1 1.360 
defines uquna~ugana as “un bouc de basse-cour;” such a he-goat might have been 
kept mainly for breeding. The context in YCPS II 1.52a does not show to what use 
the serkes might be put; yet, we wonder if they might, as Su Sung and Hune Hao 
said, serve as leaders of sheep flocks. 

So far as Cu‘ten Ta-hsin’s poem is concerned, our ku-li problem comes mainly from 
the eige in the Mongolian text of YCPS 7.36b. The Japanese translations of Naka 
Michiyo (CKJ 288) and Kosayasni Takashiro (MKHS 183), by using ko-hitsuji, 
“lamb,” to render esige, make the text even more conducive to the interpretation 
given to it by Lr Wen-t‘ien; and so in TBSH 473, n. 90, I, too, thought that the 
Mongols were likened to little lambs to be devoured. Mr. Hsien Tsai-shan’s 
Chinese retranslation: 74 B5 Ai A ih 5 oe A A thi EE RAPP 
(MKPS 118) “Let the Naiman meet the Mongols; they wouldn't be able to retain 
even a lambskin!” suffers from the same mistaking a kid for a lamb, and, in other 
aspects, also departs from the text. Among the other translations, only Father Mo- 
sTaERT’s (cf. QPHS 117-121): “Les compagnons naiman ne faisaient que [dire] que si 
[un jour] ils voyaient les Mongols, il ne [leur] laisseraient [méme] pas la peau du pied 
d’un chevreau. Voyez [les maintenant],” succeeds in carrying over clearly the overtone 
of the Mongol’s contempt of the young male goat. That the Mongols had contempt for 
the egige is reflected very clearly in Secret History §277 (YCPS II 2.35a), where 
Ogédei, angrily rebuking his son Giiyiig, said, “ You have not acquired [for us] to keep 
[even] the hoof of a young male goat,” meaning very probably, “ You have gotten for 
us not even a tiny part of the most worthless thing! ” 

Yet, we may ask: Why did the Mongols have only contempt for young male 
goats? When they found them among the new-born, what did they do with them? 
Some of them were undoubtedly kept to be brought up as uncastrated and castrated 
he-goats. A few should suffice; what did the Mongols do with the rest? Would it be 
too bold to speculate that most of the young male goats were born only to be de- 
stroyed? If this speculation can hold in the light of further research, we may be 
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justified in interpreting Jamuya’s wording of what the Naiman thought of the Mongols 
somewhat thus: The Mongols were to the Naiman only baby he-goats, unable to 
put up a fight and fated to be destroyed without leaving a trace. 

I am very much tempted to translate ku-li t‘i-p‘%t in Cu‘ten Ta-hsin’s poem “ Even 
to be entirely destroyed”; but that would hardly be Cu‘ren’s own interpretation of 
these words. In other poems (CYTSC 1.8a, 6.5b), alluding to Kao Yang’s usurpation, 
Cu'‘ten wrote: FEFPE fed HEA “The ku-li goat could yet fly,” and Yi] gePE Fe AGB 
#i% “ How could the ku-li goat by the river be controlled?” But in this present poem, 
he wrote (4 }}E in agreement with the form in YS. Though the Shuo-wen (SWCTKL 
1565b) has the form By and not the form #4, though the Kuang-yiin (SYHP 130, 
line 17) regards #4 as a vulgar form of #%, KITT 123.5.i1 considers the two forms 
as interchangeable. For t%-p% pat FZ in YS, Cu‘ten’s poem has HF FE . Shuo-wen 
(SWCTKL 866b) has only the form #J£; Kuang yiin (SYHP 31, line 13) regards HE 
and he as the same word; KHTT 157.9.54-55 considers Be as the ancient form of 
pi. 

°*The Naiman began to be known in history at the close of the twelfth and the 
beginning of the thirteenth century in connection with the exploits of Ong Qan and 
Cinggis. That they were not Mongols is quite evident in Jamuya’s remark discussed 
in the preceding note, and, indeed, CKL 1.16b included them not among the Mongol 
but among the Se-mu f4 J tribes. In his YSSTP 2.46b-51b, Cu‘ten Ta-hsin lists 
some of their families and names found in YS. From the fact that their titles are 
Turkish, we may gather that they were possibly one of the Turkish peoples. Whether 
they had appeared in history prior to the Mongolian period, and under what names, 
and how the name Naiman, which means “eight” in Mongolian, had come about 
are still matters of uncertain conjecture. Cf. JVR 110, n. 1; MWESC 21.1a; HCSL 
95-96, 102; TMN 35-71; HCGK 215-222. In my paper TBSH I used “ Naimad” as 
the plural of “ Naiman.” Professor CLeaves recently told me that the form “ Naimad ” 
does not seem to be attested in a Mongolian text. Indeed, now I find in YCPS 
7.31b3 the term “ Naiman” referring to certainly more than one Naiman. Hence, 
in the present paper, I no longer use “ Naimad,” and I believe that wherever the word 
‘“*Naimad ” occurs in my previous paper, it should be corrected to read “ Naiman.” 


7In Qori Subati’s answer to Tayang Qan, as cited by YS, the occurrence of the 
term hou-fei JG 4 is queer. Comparing the YS version with those of YCPS 7.29a-b, 
30b, SWCCL G66b, and Ra&id al-Din (YSIWCP 1A.28a, Sbornik letopisei 1.2.147), one 
can see that only one definite lady is meant: the qgatun, Giirbesii. How did the 
indefinite term hou-fez, which could mean “the queen and the royal concubines” or 
“the queen or a royal concubine,” come into the YS text? The likelihood is that the 
compilers of YS simply copied it from the shih-lu of Yiian. One may even conjecture 
further that the Yiian compilers of the T‘ai-tsu shih-lu—having an expurgated version 
of the corresponding Tobéiyan, where Giirbesii’s name had been suppressed (perhaps 
because of her becoming one of Cinggis’ concubines after the destruction of the 
Naiman) and where the Mongolian words were interlinearly glossed in Chinese—had 
simply copied the term hou-fei by the side of the word qatun. 

Whatever the case may be, the term hou-fei must have puzzled Cu‘ten Ta-hsin. 
_He was, of course, astute enough to know that it could not mean “the queen and the 
royal concubines,” since the context would hardly permit more than one female 
commander-in-chief. Yet, in the sense of “the queen or a royal concubine,” because of 
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its indefiniteness, it would be awkward to use a poetic line. Cu‘ren cleverly replaced 
it with k‘o-tun J, which could mean the queen or a certain royal concubine. 

K‘o-tun, according to T‘angShu 215A.5b-6a, was the title of the wife of a T‘u- 
chiieh 3¢M&R (Turkish) ruler. The Ch‘i-tan 42}, in their predynastic days, also 
adopted this Turkish title (cf. LiaoS 37.9a; HCSL 272, 430). In YS 1.5b the Chinese 
transcription is ha-tun PA hr. Both k‘o-tun and ha-tun stand, of course, for the word 
gatun in Turkish and in Mongolian. For an example of gatun in Mongolian in the 
Uighur script, cf, BCAT 47, line 18; Plate IX, line 7. For an example in Turkish in 
the so-called “runic” script, see PDP 59, (31); 63, (31). Of the latter example. 
Professor Han Ju-lin (TYKP 24, 26) uses k‘o-ho-tun Hy awe as its Chinese tran- 
scription, perhaps because CT‘angShu 194A.1b says that the title of the wife of the 
T‘u-chiieh ruler was k‘o-ho-tun (qayatun). Yet CT“angShu 194A.23a, when referring 
to the wife of Bilgi Qayan (BJL{ FJ HF), who was the daughter of Tofiuquq (WX 
@RE-), also uses the title k‘o-tun FB] PC (The po-na Fy #y edition, 14a, has merely 
tun; but it should be emended to read k‘o-tun, since the text seems to have been 
derived from T‘ungTien 198.1075, where the passage read k‘o-tun), and the word 
qatun in question is on the Tofiuquq Monument. What the linguistic relation was 
between gayatun and gatun and whether gatwn had come from the Sogdian language 
are still matters of conjecture and discussion; cf. KKSK 348-354; HCSL 272, n. 173; 
430, n. 21; HCGK 183; PDP 412; HistBukhara 110-111, n. 38; AsiatStaat 298. 
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Rasid al-Din’s famous work Jami al-tawarix is not only an 
important historical work but also a valuable source for the Mon- 
golian language of the XIVth century. It contains numerous 
Mongolian words and proper names and, among the latter, a large 
number of geographic names. So far this work has been given 
very little linguistic study.’ The purpose of this article is to 
demonstrate that Rasid al-Din possessed a very accurate knowl- 
edge of the geography of ancient Mongolia. He mentions numer- 
ous lakes, rivers, and places which really exist and still retain their 
ancient names. Of course, as the available manuscripts of his 
work are later copies, many of these names have been distorted. 
Some places may even have since changed their names. Therefore, 
it is not easy in all cases to identify the old geographic names 
with their modern equivalents. However, good large-scale maps 
and especially travel in those areas will probably enable students 
of historical geography to identify most of the names. 

In this article an attempt will be made to identify a few names 
of rivers and lakes mentioned by RaSid al-Din with their present 
names. I confine myself to two areas, namely, the region of Bur- 
qan Qaldun which is the present Kentei mountain range,’ and the 
border of Outer Mongolia and Barga. 

According to Mongolian legends, the most ancient homeland of 
the Mongols was the region called K6l Baryujin Tokiim,* which 


*The next task for Mongolists should be to extract all the Mongolian words and 
compile an alphabetic glossary. 

? My late friend, Gombojab Mergen Giing, told me that the local Mongols identify 
the Burqan Qaldun with the peak Tsagdn wndar (Tsagan Ondér) of the Kentei 
Range. . 

* Histoire Secréte des Mongols, Restitution du texte mongol et traduction frangaise 
des chapitres i a vi, Oeuvres posthumes de Paul Pelliot, Paris, 1949, p. 5, 122. 
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can be identified with Transbaikalia. The word kél is a Turkic 
loan word and means “ lake.” * Lake Baryujin is obviously Lake 
Baikal. Toékiim means “ depression,” “low land.” Consequently, 
it means the low land where Lake Baikal is situated. The name 
Baryujin still exists as the name of a large river emptying into 
Lake Baikal from the east. 

The legendary ancestor of the Mongols, Qorilartai Mergen, 
moved from there to the mountain Burqan Qaldun. This name 
means “the Buddha mountain” or “the divine mountain.” 
Qaldun is an appellative noun meaning “ mountain.” This mean- 
ing is found in the Secret History * and in Written Mongolian.° 


“The Turkic word kél has been preserved in many lake names in Transbaikalia, 
e.g., the lake Gusinoe ozero “ Goose Lake” (on the bank of which a famous Lamaist 
monastery was situated) is called Xuil nar, i.e., “ *K6l Lake” in Buriat. In the 
Barguzin area there is a lake called Xas Xuul, i.e., “Goose Lake” from Turkic gaz 
“ goose” and kél “lake.” There are no Turks there at the present time, but in ancient 
times that area was inhabited by ancestors of the Yakuts, who still play an important 
role in the folklore of the Tungus (Evenki) living in the Barguzin area. 

*It occurs there in the plural form qaldut translated by Harniscu as “ Abhinge,” 
“ Felswiinde.” Cf. Erich Harniscu, Wérterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an 
(Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih) , Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen, Leipzig, 1939, p. 57. PELLIOT 
translates the passage qaldut-ta garu’asu qamuq ulus ken medegii “ quand je sortirai 
sur la montagne,—qui gouvernera le peuple tout entier? ” Cf. op. cit., pp. 179-180. 

° The word galdun, plural galdud, occurs in Written Mongolian as late as the XVIIth 
century, cf. the following passage taken from Coytu Taiji’s inscription: twyula méren-ii 
tangsuy tala-yin Griine jiig qaldud-un jiriiken neretii ayula-yin emiine-tii egsiyergiidi 
. .. “[an unimaginably precious temple . . . was completed] on the western side of 
Tangsuy Tala (‘Marvellous Plain’) of the Tuyula River, on the southern slope 
of the mountain called Qaldud-un jiriiken (‘The Heart of the Qaldud’).” Cf. Dr. 
Georg Hutu, Die Inschriften von Tsaghan Baizin, Tibetisch-mongolischer Text mit 
einer Ubersetzung sowie sprachlichen und historischen Erliiuterungen, Leipzig, 1893, pp. 
31-32. Hurtn dates this inscription 1601, op. cit., p. 51. RincHeN, a member of the 
Mongolian Committee of Sciences in Ulan Bator, states in his interesting article that 
galdun means a particular kind of willow tree in Dagur. Cf. Rintcuen, “ L’Explica- 
tion du nom Burgan Qaldun,” Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, 

‘ Tomus I, fase. 1, Budapest, 1950, p. 189. It is possible that galdun is a particular kind 
of mountain covered with willow tree groves, but not the willow tree itself, because 
in the Secret History the word qaldud is glossed as “slopes.” I visited the ruins of 


Tsaghan Baishing in 1926 and I know that area well. I still remember that in that 
place the valley of the Tila River (Twyula) is very wide and the ruins are on the 
left bank of the river, at the bottom of a chain of hills rising on the left, i.e., 
west. The nearest hills are absolutely bare of any vegetation, but at the bottom of the 
hills and rocks closest to the water there is a dense grove of willows. On one of the 
rocks behind the willow thicket there was hidden another inscription of Coytu Taiji, 
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Numerous rivers have their sources on the slopes of the Burgan 
Qaldun = Kentei. Rasid al-Din says the following about them: 

... There is a big mountain in Mongolia called the Burqan Qaldun. Many 
rivers flow down from one slope of this mountain. There is an immense number 
of trees and many forests along those rivers. In those forests the Taici’ut 
tribes live. Cinggis Qan chose a place there for his burial and ordered: 
“Our burial and that of our urwy’ shall be here!” The summer and winter 
camps of Cinggis Qan were within [those] frontiers; he had been born at 


alae m o Bliik Boldaq,’ in the lower course of the Onan River, and travel 


from there to Mount Burgan Qaldun takes six days. One thousand Oirats of 
the Uqai Qara¢éu clan live there and defend that country. 


The detailed enumeration of those rivers is as follows: ® 


1. Keliiren is the name of a river which, according to Rasid 
al-Din, originates in the center of the southern side of the Burqan 
Qaldun.*® The present name of this river is Mo. Keriilen and Kh. 
Xerlan. Rasid al-Din correctly renders the ancient form, which is 
also Keliiren in the Secret History.” 

The metathesis of J and r is frequent in Mongolian. Cf. aléiyur~ 
aréiyul < aréiyur “ kerchief,” iilir~diril “ kind of wild apple,” ele- 
giir~eregiil “health,” ete. 

It should be remarked that in Middle Mongolian the consonant 
I was still preserved in the second syllable of words which had the 
consonant 7 at the beginning of the third syllable or closing the 
second syllable. At the present time the order of these consonants 
is reversed in the words in question. 


2. Onan (oO!) is the ancient form of the name of the well- 
known Onon River. In Mongolian manuscripts of the pre-classica] 
period the form Onan occurs frequently, e. g., in the historical 


hitherto unknown, dating from 1627. Cf. H. H. Monne, Oruet 0 noe3aKe Ha Opxou 
neTomM 1926 r. Matepvanbt Komuccuu no uccneqoBaHuio Monroapckoit u Tanny- 
TysunckoH Hapogupix Pecny61ux u BMACCP, spin. IV, Jlenuurpag, 1929, pp. 
8-5. The word jiriiken “heart ” as a topographic term is explained in note 36. 

7 The word uruy means “ relatives, descendants.” 

® This is a distorted form of lab os Deli’iin Boldaq. 

® The names of rivers discussed under nos. 1-7 and a few more follow. See Pawing- 
an-auH, COopHuk setonuceH, Tom I, kHura 2, U3sgatenbctpo Akagemun Hayk 
CCCP, Mocksa-Jlenunrpan, 1952, p. 284. 
1° Paw y-al- HH, loc. cit. 
1 PELLIOT, op. cit., p. 21 et passim. 
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work Altan Tobéi by Lubsan Dandzan * and in the colophon of 
Paicuraksa belonging to the Institute of Oriental Studies of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.* The form Onan also occurs 
in the Secret History as Onan~Onon.* The modern forms are Mo. 
Onon, Kh. Onbn, (Ondn), and Bur. Onodn, with a secondary o < 
*o in the second syllable. 


3. The Ciké flows, according to Raid al-Din, away from 
Mount Burgan Qaldun in a northerly direction.” This name 
should be read as transcribed here and not Ciku, as the editors of 
the new translation of RaSid al-Din’s work transcribe it.‘* The 
transcription Ciké is justified by the modern Khalkha and Sartul- 
Buriat forms T'svxxa < *Céké < *Ciké. It is well known that 
before a secondary *6 of the second syllable the vowel *i of the 
first syllable becomes v in Khalkha. 


4. The Qilgo (9%) flows, according to RaSid al-Din, straight 
from the northwestern side of the Burgan Qaldun,” i.e., in a 
northwesterly direction from the Kentei mountain range. It is 
possible to identify it with the river Iré, Kh. J6r4, as the editors of 
the translation do. They transcribe this name as Kalaku (the 
same as Qalaqu in my transcription) .“* However, the names 
Malaqu (or Qilgo as I read it) and Ivo are so different that it is 
to be assumed that RaSid al-Din confused the Iro, which he does 
not mention at all, with another river. In my opinion, 5 should 


 Altan Tobéi, A Brief History of the Mongols by bLo-bzan bsTan-*jin with a 
Critical Introduction by The Reverend Antoine Mostarrt and an Editor’s Foreword 
by Francis Woodman CLEAves, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1952, p. 13 et passim. 

18 Its registration number is Z 130. The language of this translation is very archaic. 
See N. Popp, “ Beitriige zur Kenntnis der altmongolischen Schriftsprache,” Asia Major 
1 (1924) .669. 

“* HAENISCH, op. cit., p. 181. 

5 Op. cit., p. 234, note 3. 

*°In the same note this river called the Chikoi in Russian is incorrectly described as 
an affluent of the Menzya River. Mo. Minji, Kh. Mindz?, is a left affluent of the 
Chikoi, and the latter is a right tributary of the Selenga. Cf. 9. Myp3aes, Mou- 
rombckaa Hapognaa Pecny6nuka, Pusuko-reorpaduyeckoe onucanne, M34. 2oe, 
omomHeHHOoe, Mocxsa, 1952, p. 367. 

*7 Loc. cit. 

*® Toc. cit. Iré, a right affluent of the Orkhon, is a big river originating from the 
confluence of the Khongin and Sharlun rivers. Cf. Murzarv, op. cit., p. 365. 
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be read as Qilgo, corresponding to Kilyo in the Secret History,’® 
Bur. Xolgo, and Russian Xunox (Khildk) . It is well known that 
in Middle Mongolian the syllables qi and yi were still preserved 
and became ki and gi respectively at a later date.*® The Written 
Mongolian form Kilyo has developed from *Qilyo. Consequently, 
38 Qilgo (and not Qalaqu) is the present Khilok. However, the 
latter does not come down from the northwestern slope of the 
Kentei range but originates from the Irgen, one of the lakes of 
the Chita region, and empties into the Selenga not far from the 
city of Novyi Selenginsk. 


5. The Qara (\_5) flowing from the southwestern side of the 
Burgan Qaldun ** is easily identified with Kh. Xara, Mo. Qaraya, 
a right-hand affluent of the Orkhon.” Its name has nothing to 
do with the word qara “ black.” 


6. The Kirquéu ( 9%_5 ) flows, according to Raid al-Din, 
from the “ great north ” of the Burqan Qaldun. Consequently, it 
must be a river flowing straight to the north, i. e., it must be more 
or less parallel to the Chikoi (Cik6) , which is described as flowing 
in the same direction. The only big river matching this descrip- 
tion is the Ingoda, not mentioned by Rasid al-Din. However, 
the names Kirquéu and Ingoda are so dissimilar that such an 
identification raises doubts. It is improbable that 973_5 is a mere 
graphical corruption of the Arabic spelling of the name Ingoda 
or whatever its exact pronunciation was in the XIIIth-XIVth 
centuries. Therefore, such a hypothesis must be rejected from the 
start. 

The name 9 »S is fortunately not greatly distorted. In my 
opinion, in the Arabic spelling 3S the letter + 7 should be 
changed into J |. As a matter of fact, the letters » and J are 
frequently confused in Arabic manuscripts. Thus, I am inclined 


7° PELLIOT, op. cit., pp. 26-27. 

20H. H. Tlomme, Monroapcknii cnopapb Mykagygumat an-Aya6, u. I-II, Tp. 
VWuct. Boctokospexenun XIV, Mocksa-Jlenuurpag, 1938, p. 48. 
. 1 Loe. cit. 

22 The editors of the translation of the Jami‘ al-tawarix erroneously call it a left 
affluent, op. cit., p. 234, note 3. 
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to read Kilquéu (525JdS or pis ) instead of Kirquéu and to 
identify this name with that of the river Kuakocon (Kilkoson) 
and Bur. Xolgoso in the Buriat-Mongolian Autonomous Republic 


of the U.S.S.R. This river begins at the Malkanskii mountain 
range and empties into the Khilok River near the Khilok railroad 
station. It flows for the most part between 110° and 111° east 
longitude. 

The name Xolgoso is a Buriat form with s < *é. In some dialects 
of the Buriat language, e. g., in the Tsongol dialect on the Selenga 
and in the Mukhur-Shibir subdialect of the Khori dialect, the 
vowel *u before a syllable with *w becomes 0. Thus Xolgoso has 


developed from *Qilquéu or *Qilyuéu in the same manner as 
zomohon, “ nail” has developed from qimusun, ete. 

As for the fact that the Kilkosén does not come down from 
the Burqan Qaldun (= Kentei) we have already seen that the 
Qilgo, also listed by RaSid al-Din as beginning at the Burqan 
Qaldun, has its source much farther to the north. From this the 
conclusion can be drawn that RaSid al-Din uses the name Burqan 
Qaldun for a mountainous area much wider than that of the Great 
Kentel. 

7. The Kirqutu (3.5 ) flows from the Burgan Qaldun to the 
northwest.** This name can be read as Kirgatu, Kiraqtu, and 
Kirqutu. 

Names of rivers resembling Kirqutu are found only among the 
affluents of the Onon River. On the only large-scale map of that 
area accessible to me,** I find the names of two rivers which 
faintly resemble Kirqutu. These are KpipkyH (Kyrkun) and 
Kpipka (Kyrka). The map shows them as emptying into the 
Onon from the left. However, Murzaev states that the XupxyH 
(Khirkhun) , as he spells it, is a tributary of the Baljir River, a left 
affluent of the Onon.* The map also shows a third river, the 


28 Pam y-an-auH, 1. ec. 

*¢Kapta Monrosuu, u3g. Kommepyeckol uacTbio 1 DKOHOMHYeCKHM 610pO 
K.B.2K.JI. nog o6uuM pykosogctBom B. MU. Cypuna, qonomHeHa MO aHHbIM Ha 
I. anpeaa 1933 (scale 1 inch = 40 verst or almost 27 miles) . 

25 MurzakEy, op. cit., p. 370 
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Xypxy (Khurkhu) = Kh. yurxo gol. It is mentioned by Murzarv 


as a right affluent of the Onon.** It is difficult to decide which of 
these rivers might have been meant by RaSid al-Din, not to 
mention that none of them flows in the direction indicated by him. 

Therefore, in my opinion, the Kirqutu is the same as the Khilgo- 
son, the name of which is once rendered as Kirquéu (instead of 
Kilquéu) and once as Kirqutu (instead of Kilqutu, a further cor- 
ruption of Kilquéu). In other words, RaSid al-Din has made two 
rivers of one and the name in question is misspelled both times. 


8. The Talat (or Talan) Balji’us is in Arabic spelling god 

OYWe 7 Rasid al-Din does not explain whether this is a river, 

a lake or a place name. However, it is easily identified with Dalan 
Baljut which occurs several times in the Secret History.** 

Dalan Baljut is famous for being the scene of a great battle 
between Cinggis Qan and Jamuga in which Cinggis Qan’s army 
was forced to retreat.”® As for the relation of the form Baljut to 
RaSsid al-Din’s Balji’us, both are regular plural forms. Thus, 
Dalan Balj’us (or Baljut) means the “Seventy Baljun.” In 
other words, it is a name formed like Dérben Oyirad, the “ Four 
Oirat ” (the name of a federation of tribes) , Dalan Nemiirges (a 
place name in the Secret History) *° or Dalan, Dzadagad (a place 
name in the southern part of the Mongolian People’s Republic) . 

The singular form Baljun occurs as the name of a lake. In the 
Secret History it is called Baljuna.* There is also a place called 


*° MurzAEV, op. cit., p. 369. 

27 Paw l-a- AHH, TOM I, KH. NepBas, p. 74. 

*8 PELLIOT, op. cit., p. 160 et passim. The editors of the translation of RaSid al-Din’s 
work identified Dalan Balji’us with the mountainous locality Dolén situated southwest 
of Ulan Bator (cf. op. cit., p. 74, note 3). This identification is incorrect. Not to 
mention the fact that the editors did not say anything about the occurrence of this 
name in the Secret History, they do not explain how Talan Balji’us could have 
become Dolén “seven” which in Middle Mongolian occurred only as dolu’an or 
dolo’an. 

°° PELLIOT, op. cit., p. 160. Later on, Cinggis Qan, in addressing Jamuqa, reminded 
him of this defeat which, however, had not filled him with fear. Cf. PELiiot, op. cit., 
pp. 76-77. Nevertheless, the defeat must have greatly impressed Cinggis Qan, because 
‘he also mentioned it in his speech to Narin To’oril (op. cit., p. 85). 

°° PELLIOT, op. cit., p. 175. 

*? PeLLioT, op. cit., p. 194; cf. p. 80. 
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Baljun Aral, i.e., “ Baljun Island ” which is located somewhere 
near the Onon River.” 

Lake Baljuna really exists. It is found on large-scale maps at 
51° north latitude and between 113° and 114° east longitude, a 
little to the south of the spa of Darasun and about 50 miles 
west of the town of Aginskoe in the former Aga aimak (dis- 
trict) of the Buriat-Mongolian Autonomous Republic.** The Tura 
River originates from this lake. The latter is called in Russian 
Osepo BaaesuHo (Ozero Balezino) . 

This lake also played an important role in later history. There 
is a beautiful Buriat legend about it, which narrates that some- 
time in the XVIth century there lived a Mongolian prince by the 
name of Buubai Batur. His wife died and he married again. His 
young wife fell in love with his son and hated the latter’s wife 
whose name was Baljin. Not able to bear her persecution, the 
son took his wife and fled. They fled to a place across the Argun 
River, living there for some time. At the instigation of his young 
wife, Buubai sent an army to seize his son and daughter-in-law. 
The soldiers arrived and killed Baljin. She was buried on a hilly 
peninsula (= Baljun Aral of the Secret History) in a lake which 
was called Baljina after her.** 


** To reach it the legendary Bodontar had to move downstream on the Onon. Cf. 
PELLIOT, op. cit., p. 24. Among those who identified Baljuna with Lake Balezino in 
Transbaikalia was Hune Chiin who locates it north of the Onan River in his Yiian 
shih i-wen cheng-pu. Cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “ The Historicity of the Baljuna 
Covenant,” HJAS 18 (1955) .357-421 (p. 374). The names Baljuna, Baljun Aral, and 
Dalan Baljus have been thoroughly discussed by Petiiot and Hampis in Iistoire des 
campagnes de Gengis Khan, Cheng-wow ts’in-tcheng lou, traduit et annoté par Paul 
Pelliot et Louis Hambis, tome I, Leiden, 1951, pp. 37-49. Pe.i1or and Hamais believe 
that these names refer to three absolutely different places (p. 49) and refuse to 
accept the identification of Lake Baljuna with Balezino from which the Tura River 
originates (p. 46). In my opinion, however, Lake Baljuna can only be the same as 
Balezino. The events discussed by Pettior and Hampais did take place in localities 
from which Lake Baljuna-Balezino could be easily reached in almost no time. 

°° Map of Asia (1: 1,500,000), fol. VIT-13. 

** A. Tlosqubesb, O6pa3ibl HapoMHO ANTepaTypbl MOHFOAbCKUXb MeMeHd, 
BbilycKb 1, C.-[letep6yprb, 1880, p. 188-189. The Mongolian text is found in A. 
Tlo3zHteBb, Monrombekaa xpectomatia 1A NepBOHavaNbHaro MpenosaBania, Cb 
mpequcoBiemb mpodeccopa H. UW. Becenoscxaro, Canxtnetep6yprb, 1900 
(U3yzania Pakyapteta Boctounpixt A3piKkoB> MAmn CIIb. Yuusepcuteta, No. 7), 


p. 50. 
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In conclusion, it should be remarked that the only correct 
reading is Yalan Balji’us and not Talat Balji’us. The initial ¢ in 
talan stands for d. Confusion of d and ¢ is frequent in Moslem 
sources on Middle Mongolian. 


9. Kodke na’ur (94 5 ) should be so read, not Kuka ° 
na’ur.*> Tt means “ Blue Lake.” There are many lakes in Mon- 
golia so named. The Secret History lists such a lake located near 
Qara Jiriigen “ Black Heart.” ** This “Black Heart” is some- 
where on the Senggiir River.** However, one cannot be sure 
whether Raid al-Din meant this K6éke na’ur or another one. 


10. The Kiiyin (55 ) is identified by the editors of the 
Russian translation of Rasid al-Din with the Khuin Gol near 
Ulan Bator or with another river so named which flows in Barga.** 
The latter identification seems to be more correct, because this 
geographic name occurs among those mostly referring to the area 
on the frontier of Mongolia and Manchuria. 


11. Qala’aljin elet *° corresponds to Qalaqaljit elet the “ Qala- 
qaljit Sands ” in the Secret History.*° This place name cannot be 
easily identified. It is evident from the Secret History that this 
place was not far from Dalan Nemiirges. After the battle at the 
Qalagqaljit elet, Cinggis Qan moved upstream along the Ulqui and 
Siliigeljit rivers. From Dalan Nemiirges Cinggis Qan followed 
the course of the Qalga River.*? Thus Qalagaljin (or Qalaqaljit) 
elet must be somewhere near the Khalkha and Ulkhui rivers 
which are on the frontier of Outer Mongolia and Manchuria. 


35 Pawiu-ay-HH, Tom I, KH. nepBas, p. 74, note 3. 

°° The basic meaning of Mo. jiriiken, Kh. dzwr xa is “ heart,” but as a topographic 
term it is “a mountain with an oval pointed top.” Cf. V. A. KazaKkevicu, Modern 
Mongolian Toponymy, Publication of the Academy of Sciences of the Soviet Union, 
Leningrad, 1934, translated by F. D. Lesstne, Berkeley, California, 1944, p. 35. No 
dictionary of any Mongolian language lists this meaning of jiriiken. Numerous names 
of places in Outer Mongolia are formed with this word, e.g., Bayan Dawrya “ Rich 
jiriiken,” Xara Dzwrya “ Black Jiriiken,” etc. 

87 PELLIOT, op. cit., p. 140. The Senggiir River flows from the Kentei range in a 
southerly direction and is lost in the sands. 

3° Pani l-al-0HH, I. ce. *? PeLLioT, op. cit., p. 184, 187. 

°° Pau -a-2uH, lL. c. *° PELLICT, op. cit., p. 188. 

*° PELLIOT, op. cit., p. 184. Cf. pp. 75, 80. 
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The following three notes, dealing with four terms of philo- 
logical and historical interest in the Yiian tien-chang 7C#% or 
Institutes of the Yiian Dynasty, are presented here as a token 
tribute to the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt, whose unexcelled 
contributions to Mongolian studies have enlarged our knowledge 
not only of the Mongols of today, but of their ancestors who 
ruled China in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


1. Chao-shu @#* and Sheng-chih #2 


In the Yiian tien-chang (YTC for reference) imperial decrees 
normally are quoted or referred to either as chao-shu or sheng- 
chih. At first perusal the two terms may appear to be synony- 
mous. A check of the texts, however, reveals that the chao-shu 
invariably are written in classical Chinese, whereas the sheng-chih, 
though some of these too are in classical style, more often than not 
are written in colloquial Chinese. In other words, one finds collo- 
quial sheng-chih but not colloquial chao-shu. This distinction 
seems to be true not only in the Yiian tien-chang but in other 
Yiian works as well. 

Since the term chao-shu is a classical expression and sheng-chih 
a colloquial one, it may seem only natural that the one term 
should be used in documents composed in literary style and the 
other in documents employing the vernacular. Stylistic consis- 
tency within a given text, however, does not provide the explana- 
tion, for it turns out that one and the same document may refer 
to one imperial decree as chao-shu but to another as sheng-chih 
(e.g., YTC 3.9a-b, 9.6a-7b).. When one encounters two imperial 
decrees, both in the classical style, quoted in a single document 
respectively as chao-shu and sheng-chih (e.g., YTC 19.7a-b, 46. 
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19b-20b) , it becomes obvious that the distinction was not merely 
a matter of style. 

A clue to the problem is furnished in a document dated 1314 
(YTC 31.11b-12a) concerning the restoration of the civil service 
examinations, as proposed in 1313 by the Chung-shu Sheng or 
Central Secretariat. The document contains an imperial comment 
in the following words: BH2IKA (read 4) %& (= 18) seHE 
FEAR AT EET aS. BS FB Tw. Kit, “* Correctly said. Let 
it be carried out in accordance with the chao-chih drafted by you.’ 
Thus says the sheng-chih. Respect this! ” 

Apparently chao-shu here reiers to an imperial decree drafted 
for the emperor. This usage illustrates the definitions of the two 
terms given in the “ Hsii-lu” FF8& or “Introduction” to the 
Ching-shih ta-tien 1K? where we read: HWUMB IIMA 
#2. REINS At BB “Under the present dynasty those [de- 
crees representing] imperial instructions in the national (i.e., Mon- 
golian) language are called sheng-chih; those drafted by the his- 
toriographers (or secretaries) on behalf of [the ruler] are called 
chao-shu.” This interpretation is also supported by the fact that 
many of the Mongolian versions of the colloquial decrees are still 
preserved.* 

According to the Yiian shih JCS, translation of the Mongolian 
decrees was done mainly in the Mongolian Han-lin Academy (3@ 
BABE ) , one of the two Han-lin Yiian in the period of Mongol- 
ian rule, the other being the Han-lin Chien Kuo-shih Yiian BAA 
she * This fact is illustrated in the YTC °° in a petition dated 


1 T‘ung-chi t‘iao-ko 36 Fill VES 5.7b-8a reads G and as The mistake of 8 
for #7 probably resulted from the fact that in Yiian times the latter character was 
sometimes written in the abridged form 4. Cf. Ts‘ar Mei-piao £8352)%%, Viian-tai 
pai-hua-pei chi-lu FUE A a PRE BR (1955), p. 51. 

2 Viian wen lei FCBCR 40.3b. 


® Such documents have been studied by modern scholars like CHavANNES, HaEntscu, 
Lewick1, and Poprrr. For references, cf. Herbert ScourMANN, review of Erich 
Haeniscu, Steuergerechtsame der chinesischen Kléster unter der Mongolenherrschaft, in 
HJAS 14(1951) .291-306. 

“Yiian shih (T‘ung-wen shu-chii [A] 3¢#F)iy ed.) 81.3b-4b; Paul Ratcunevsky, 
. Un Code des Yuan (1937), pp. 106, 147-151. According to Yiian shih 81.5a, inner 
secretaries called Nei-pa-fu Tsai-hsiang PY JF SE48 also assisted in the translation 
and polishing of Mongolian decrees. 

® VTC, Hsin-chi #HE, “ Ch‘ao-kang” BRAM 1a-3b. 
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1319 from the Yii-shih T‘ai or Censorate requesting that imperial 
decrees (chao-shu and sheng-chih) be issued only through the 
Central Secretariat, which should not be bypassed. Sheng-chih 
having been issued too freely and mostly on trivial matters, the 
petition urged that this practice be stopped, and that when the 
Han-lin Yiian found anything inappropriate in an imperial decree 
to be translated, the decree should be referred to the Central 
Secretariat for discussion. The Han-lin Yiian here apparently 
refers to the Mongolian Han-lin Academy. In this document the 
double expression chao-shu sheng-chih is used twice, evidently to 
make sure that the term used be all-inclusive. 

In a discussion of the usage of the Mongolian language under 
the Yiian dynasty, the Ch‘ing scholar Cuao I #43 quotes two 
passages from the Yiian shih.® One passage says that in the year 
1292, when the provincial authorities of Honan and Fukien asked 
that the Mongolian language be used in the imperial decrees, the 
Emperor ordered that Mongolian be used in decrees issued to 
Honan, but that Chinese be used in the case of Fukien. The other 
passage says that in 1287, when Cu‘ene Chii-fu 222% (or Cu‘ena 
Wen-hai ¥#3C#¥) , a scholar from South China, was sent to recruit 
outstanding personnel in the Chiang-Che (L@% area,’ an exception 
was made in issuing for this purpose a decree in Chinese char- 
acters. On the basis of these passages, Cuao I concludes that in 
North China imperial decrees were issued only in Mongolian, and 
that the Chinese people in that area must have been sufficiently 
familiar with the Mongolian language. 

I am inclined to question Cuao I’s interpretation. It seems 
more likely that the sheng-chih, translated from Mongolian and 
usually into the Chinese vernacular, was the imperial decree 
normally issued in North China; whereas the classical chao-chih 
may have been considered more suitable in the South. The two 
passages which Cuao I quoted from the Yiian shih probably 
should be interpreted in this light, rather than on the assumption 
that the Chinese language was entirely disregarded in imperial 


*Cxao I, Nien-erh-shih cha-chi + ~~ 32%] #2 (Kuang-ya shu-chii Jh HERES 
ed.) 30.20b, quoting Yiian shih 17.2a and 172.2a. 
*For the background of Cu‘ena’s trip, ef. Yiian shih 14.3a-b. 
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decrees in North China. Evidence against such an assumption is 
abundant in the preserved bilingual and Chinese colloquial sheng- 
chih which have been found in inscriptions dating from 1219 to 
1366 in the modern provinces of Hopei, Honan, Shantung, Shansi, 
Shensi, Yiinnan, Kiangsu, and Hupeh.* The majority of these are 
found in North China. 

One puzzling problem is presented by the first chapter of the 
YTC, which contains thirty-four decrees all in the classical style. 
In general the headings label them as chao, and most of them end 
with the words: Mz at7n,48'H M2 —“ Therefore We are issuing 
this imperial decree so that you will be informed.” Each decree 
is introduced by a phrase meaning “. . . respectfully received an 
imperial decree.” In the first document the expression for “ im- 
perial decree ” is chao-chih #414; in the second, fourth, and fifth 
decrees it is chao-shu; in the remaining twenty-six cases, the ex- 
pression used is sheng-chih. Does this mean that the majority 
were sheng-chih originally drafted in Mongolian? 

I believe the answer probably is negative. One reason is that 
the decrees under discussion tend to be of ceremonious nature, 
relating to such occasions as the Emperor’s accession or the estab- 
lishment of an heir apparent—in other words, their substance is 
suitable for treatment in the dignified style of classical literary 
Chinese. Another reason is that these same decrees, so far as I 
have checked, are quoted or referred to in other chapters of the 
YTC only as chao-shu. The references to these decrees as sheng- 
chih in Chapter 1 would appear to represent a loose usage. It is 
possible that they refer not to the Chinese document received, but 
to the imperial instruction in Mongolian approving the decree as 
drafted; compare sheng-chih in the document of 1314 discussed 
above. 

If it was the rule that decrees issued by the Yiian emperors upon 
their accession to the throne were drafted in Chinese, there is an 
exception given in the Yiian shih, namely, the decree granting a 
general amnesty when the T‘ai-ting Emperor (4?) came to 
the throne in 1323.° This document is remarkable not only for 


*Ts‘ar Mei-piao, Yiian-tai pai-hua-pei chi-lu. 
* Yiian shih 29.2a-b, noted in Nien-erh-shih cha-chi 29.19a-b. This decree has been 
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its thoroughly colloquial style but also for its contents; a large 
part of it is devoted to explaining why an uncle of the late ruler 
Ying-tsung 2£%% should become Emperor, and why he had as- 
sumed the throne in such haste. The situation was one of emer- 
gency, the prince having been called in from the northern frontier 
after the murder of Ying-tsung by a powerful minister. Probably 
an explanation was considered necessary for the Mongolian popu- 
lation, and the decree originally drafted in Mongolian for this 
reason. 

Interestingly enough, the colloquial Chinese version is not found 
in all editions of the Yiian shih. In the Twenty-four Histories 
edition, which represents a Ch‘ing revision of the Yiian shih,’ a 
version in classical Chinese replaces the decree in the vernacular, 
and the latter is included only as an appendix at the end of the 
chapter. A note of explanation reads, “ The original decree was 
translated from the Mongolian into Chinese. It is vulgar and lacks 
refinement. Now we follow a revised version and append the 
original decree in the k‘ao-cheng %# section.” 


2. Tu-pi AK 

Numerous documents in the Yiian tien-chang contain the ex- 
pressions tu-p‘i, literally “ belly,” yao tu-p'i ALK “to demand 
belly,” and yii tu-p'i S28LK “to give belly.” From the contexts 
it is clear that “belly ” refers to bribery. For instance, in YTC 
10.16b-17a is found the longer expression shih ch‘ien yii tu-p't 
(# 2 SLL BE “to use money and give belly ”; the two verb-object 
compounds appear to be virtually synonymous, and reenforce 
each other. 

The Ch‘ing scholar Cuat Ho ¥ if, in his T“ung-su pien 380 iia 
23.9b, quotes a decree from the Yiian tien-chang (presumably 
6.10a-b) which prohibited imperial messengers from demanding 
“ belly,” and adds the following comment: “ 7'u-p‘t was a riddle- 


translated by Edouard Cuavannes, “ Inscriptions et pieces de chancellerie chinoises de 
l’époque mongole,” TP 6(1905) 87-39; also cf. Yao Schi-ao Bk “Ein kurzer 
Beitrag zur Quellenkritik der Reichsannalen der Kin- und Yiian-Dynastie,’ AM 9 
(1933) .5680-590. 

10 Erh-shth-ssu-shih, Yiian shih (1874 ed.) 29.1b-2a. 
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like term (i.e., a rhetorical expression) of the time for ‘ eating 
(i. e., taking in) money or goods’ ("525% YZ Ja E ) . It is no longer 
well-known now, though people still say ‘ eating money or goods.’ ” 

Paul Ratcunevsky in Un code des Yuan (page 80, note 3) 
also gives the correct interpretation: “ ILS tou-p‘i, expression 
vulgaire qui est employée dans les textes rédigés dans la langue de 
chancellerie mongole pour designer l’infraction tsang ['#].” 

My colleague and friend, Professor Francis W. CuiEaves, has 
informed me that he knows of no Mongolian word which means 
both “ belly ” and “ bribery,” and so I take it that the term tu-p%t 
probably was of purely Chinese origin. The closest usage I can 
find is the term fu-nei 1&4, literally “ in the belly,” which occurs 
several times in imperial decrees of the eighth and ninth centuries 
ordering cancellation of tax payments in arrears."’ It is specified 
that only the taxes “in the bellies of the people” ( #£H 2A 
4%) were to be cancelled, not those “in the bellies of officials in 
charge or authorities concerned” (46ST HAS ) or “in 
the bellies of officials in charge, overseers of granaries, etc.” (4£’H 
Hi ESRAB ). Apparently the term fu or “ belly ” refers to 
the purse of the party concerned. 

Such use of the words tu-p‘t and fu may have come from the 
common practice in China of keeping money in a bag or wallet 
attached to one’s girdle. This sort of purse was called ho-pao #¥ 
4, a term dating back at least to Sung and Yiian times.’? In 
modern colloquial Chinese one may still say t‘ao yao-pao f#E 
“to dig into one’s waist-purse ”’—i.e., “to pay from one’s own 
purse,” or ju yao-pao AJR “to enter (put into) one’s purse.” 
Sometimes the front part of the girdle or sash was used for keep- 
ing money or other valuables. Since the purse was near one’s belly, 
it seems natural for the latter to acquire the meaning of the 
former, and for their contents to become synonymous. 

The practice of attaching to the girdle one or more bags con- 


UE. g., Ts‘e-fu yiian-kuei WEF 70 490.la-b, 491.10-lla; Tang ta chao-ling chi 
AEA (Shih-yiian ts‘ung-shu Wi BIREGE ed.) 72.40, 6a, 74.40. 
_ ** Ten Ju-ch‘eng FAY KE Hsi-hu yu-lan chih-yii 1a ES EE (Wu-lin chang- 
ku ts‘ung-pien TRS ea ed.) 25.16a; F. W. Cieaves, “ Darwya and Gerege,” 
HJAS 16 (1953) .250-251. 
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taining valuables or handy articles goes back to antiquity. In 
Han times such a bag was used to contain one’s official seal and 
was called p‘an-nang 2% “ girdle bag ” or p‘ang nang 1 #€ “ side 
bag,” because of its location, or shou-nang ®@3€ “ribbon bag,” 
because the seal normally had ribbons.’* In T‘ang times officials 
often carried at the girdle such articles as handkerchiefs, bags 
containing counting rods (#48) , knives, grindstones, ete.* This 
practice may have derived from barbarian costumes under the 
Northern Dynasties.’* That money could be carried in a similar 
manner is illustrated by two famous lines from a story which may 
be as old as the fifth century: “With one hundred thousand 
strings of cash wrapped around my waist, riding on a crane I 
proceed to Yangchow” (#81 A , S#3L15)") 2° The idea 
was to combine three highly desirable objectives: to be the gov- 
ernor of Yangchow, which was a great center of trade from the 
Southern Dynasties through the T‘ang period; to be rich; and to 
become an immortal riding on a crane. In the manner of a 
proverb these two lines are alluded to by the Sung poet Fan 
Ch‘eng-ta 72)KX in his own verses: “On a rocky (literally, 
terrible’) road one gets fine weather and coolness—indeed it 
is like carrying money around one’s waist and riding a crane” 


(FEET BLUE, SEALE BEG) 0 


13 Chin shu 25.26a-27a. Cf. R. C. Rupotpex, Han Tomb Art of West China, a Col- 
lection of First- and Second-Century Reliefs, 1951, p. 31. 

Chiu T'ang shu 45.22b. 

18 Meng-chi pi-t‘an BE RACER (SPTK ed.) 1.6b-7a. 

16 Said to have been included in Yin Yiin’s Hsiao-shuo ASE DHE, which is men- 
tioned in Suz shu $4.1la. (For Yrn’s biography, cf. Liang shu 41.15a-16a and Nan 
shih 60.23a-b.) The story, however, is not found in the 1927 Commercial Press edition 
of the Shuo fu #¢4]$ which includes fragments of Yin Yiin’s Hsiao-shuo in ts‘e 14 
(chiian 25), la-6a. On the other hand, it is included in the 1646 edition of the Shuo fu, 
ts‘e 48 (chiian 46) .3a, under the title Shang Yiin hsiao-shuo BE /J\E. The substi- 
tution of the name Yin by SwHana probably resulted from a Sung taboo, Hung-yir. 
A, BR being the personal name of the father of Sung T“ai-tsu. Evidently this change 
was not apprehended by the editor, who labelled the Shang Yiin hsiao-shuo as by an 


unknown author of the T‘ang dynasty. a 
°7 Shih-hu chii-shih shih-chi FA WVHA REE (SPTK ed.) 16.14b. 
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3. Ku-t'ou WH 


In the Yiian tien-chang one finds two documents containing the 
term ku-t‘ou, literally “bone,” referring to an ethnic group or 
social class. One document (YTC 19.46a) includes an imperial 
decree dated 1278 requiring ch‘eng-ying yiieh-jen AMES or 
“service musicians” to marry among themselves and “not to 
marry with ordinary ‘bones’” (ACR K ) 2° The other 
document (YTC 49.9a-b) contains rules governing the tattooing 
of thieves, which were approved by the Emperor in 1308. Ac- 
cording to these rules, thieves who were k‘uo-tuan-ch‘th [asin af 
(kétéléi) or grooms? and were se-mu-jen ku-t‘ou te &BAR 
§H49 —i.e., of the miscellaneous non-Mongolian and non-Chinese 
groups—should not be tattooed; but thieves who were grooms 
and were Koreans, or were Chinese from either the North or the 
South were to be tattooed. 

Evidently the term ku-t‘ow translates the Mongolian word 
yasun, literally “ bone,” which is found twice in the Yiian-ch‘ao 
pi-shih TCEA#BSE 2° In both cases it follows a proper name to indi- 
cate that the name refers to an ethnic group. The Chinese trans- 
cription ya-su-t'u F#7E (yasutu) is glossed as ku-t‘ou-te HB 
HY and ku-t‘ou yu-te IAAHW. The expression ku-t‘ou, however, 
is not found in the Chinese translation following the whole pas- 
sage. Apparently the word jen A “ people ” was considered an 
adequate rendering. 

The term yasun is also found in the Mongolian text of the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1338 in memory of Jigiintei_ (Chu-wen- 
t‘ai Tritt); in the Chinese text its place is taken by the word 
shih K& “branch of a clan.” In his note on the term yasun Pro- 
fessor CLEAVES * refers to discussions of the “ bone ” (yasun) and 
the “clan” (oboy) by B. Vuaprmirtsov in Le régime social des 


18 Also in T‘ung-chih t‘ao-ko 3.22a. 

19T am indebted to Professor Francis W. Cueaves for the Mongolian forms of the 
words in Chinese transcription with which I have dealt. On the term k‘uo-tuan-ch‘th, 
- ef. Paul Petuior, “ Les mots mongols dans le i Be Korye sa,” JA 217 (1980) .259. 
20T1 Wen-t‘ien 4E a A ed., 3.2la and 5.la. 
*2 HJAS 14(1951) .75. 
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Mongols (1948) and by Wladystaw Kotwicz in “ Contributions 
a histoire de l’Asie Centrale,” Rocznik Orientalistyczny 15 (1939- 
1949) .159-195. According to Kotwicz (page 161) , 

L’os unit les individus qui ont l’origine commune et un commun ancétre, 
tandis que le clan est une organisation plus vaste et plus libre, dont la base 
est dans les rapports sociaux, politiques ou économiques. L’os est une organi- 
sation formée, agnatique, et ses limites son bien définies; le clan subit plus 
facilement des transformations et peu méme disparaitre. 

Ces deux organisations se pénétrent mutuellement; on rencontre ainsi des 
parties du méme os dans les différents clans. Mais en général le probleme de 
la relation entre l’os et le clan reste encore irrésolu. Méme Vladimirtsov, qui 
décrit l’organisation des Mongols d’aprés toutes les sources accessibles, se 
limite ici 4 faire quelques remarques assez peu précises. 


Since the exact relation between the “bone” and the clan 
remains to be defined, the two examples in the Yiian tien-chang 
may prove useful to Mongolian scholars. 

Similar usage of words meaning “ bone ” is found also in other 
Far Eastern cultures. In Korea under the Silla dynasty, the 
nobles and commoners were distinguished by their ku-p‘in '# 
mm, literally “ bone ranks ”; the rulers came only from the top bone 
class or the two top bone classes.** This problem has been studied 
by Japanese scholars,’ and a comparison has been made with the 
Japanese institution kabane #E, literally “corpse” or “ bone,” 
used to distinguish social groups in ancient Japan. 

In the Chinese classic Li chi there is an interesting passage on 
rules governing the distribution of bones after a sacrifice. It has 
been translated by James Lecce as follows: ** 

In all arrangements with the stands, the chief attention was given to the 
bones. Some bones were considered nobler, and some meaner. Under the Yin 
they preferred the thigh bone; and under the Kau [Chou] the shoulder bone. 


Generally, the bones in front were thought nobler than those behind. The 
stands served to illustrate the rule in sacrifices of showing favours. Hence 


22 Hsin T‘ang shu 220.19b; Sam-kuk-sa-ki = BQ 32 ZB (1914 ed.) A.111 and B.318- 
324. 

*°Iarantsnt Ry 4S PGE, Shiragi-shi kenkya PRES BEFE (1933), pp. 189-246; 
Ikevcnt Hiroshi 74%, “Shinra no kotsuhinsei to oto” Si HE DEP i Hill L £ 
#6. TG 28.3 (1941) 1-84; Suematsu Yasukazu A HSFRAN, Shiragi-shi no sho mondai 


SE 32 DH PAA 1954), pp. 1-47. 


** Ti chi cheng-i (Shih-san-ching chu-su ed.) 49.6b; Lecce, The Li Ki (SBE 28), 


p. 248. 
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the nobler guests received the nobler bones, and the lower, the less noble; 
the nobler did not receive very much, and the lower were not left without any: 
—impartiality was thus shown. 


In the commentary by Cuene Hsiian #6X to another classic on 
ritual, the J li,” we find a similar reference to the rule that the 
nobler should take the nobler bones and the lower the less noble. 
Evidently people in ancient China believed that there was a cer- 
tain connection between bones and social status. 

In modern colloquial Chinese one person may refer to another 
as chien ku-t‘ou 75H “cheap bone,” that is to say, a person 
of low status, or one who is willing to debase himself. It is possible 
that this modern usage developed under Mongolian influence. On 
the other hand, obviously one cannot say so for usages in the 
Chinese classics on rituals. It may be that the recurrence in 
several cultures of connecting “bone” with a group or class of 
people, in similar ways, reflects concurrence in metaphorical think- 
ing as well as actual borrowing of words. It is difficult, however, 
to determine which factor is the more important in a particular 
case. 


°5 7 li chu-su (Shih-san ching chu-su ed.) 10.5a. 








THE LOCATION OF T7°A-7°AN, “ PLAIN OF THE TOWER ” 


Henry SERRUYS 


New York 


The place name 7“a-t‘an HE, “ Plain of the Tower,” appears 
a dozen times in the Hung-wu (1368-1398) and Yung-lo (1399- 
1424) sections of the Ming shih-lu PATE but its exact location 
is nowhere indicated. Since only Mongols are involved in those 
passages of the Shih-lu, it is evident that the “Plain of the 
Tower ” was a place somewhere in Southern Mongolia. In order 
to investigate the location of the “ Plain of the Tower ” we must 
first briefly review such passages as mention the place name 
T“a-t‘an. 

In the entry of May 10, 1371,? we read that the former Yiian 
officer T‘o-lich Pai E21 (?Tore Be[g]) * was ordered to bring to 
the “Plain of the Tower” of Kansu (tH #2538) an imperial 
rescript with instructions for a former Yiian prince by the name 
of Pao-tsa #€" (?Bauza)* who had offered his surrender. 


* Nanking, 1940. Most of the passages referred to in this paper are also found in 
Hanepa Toru 7A FA , Mindai Mammé shiryé, Min jitsuroku shé, Méko hen ichi 
BA iis Se SUR}, AA EL BRE. Rak (1942). The Hung-wu and Yung-lo 
sections of the Ming shih-lu hereafter will be designated by the abbreviations HWSL 
and YLSL respectively. Hanepa’s excerpts from the Shih-lu will be referred to as 
Hanepa. 

? HWSL 63.3b. 

°“ Tore Beg,” of course, is merely a tentative reading. Tére Beg had been captured 
by the Ming in an encounter near Ta-t‘ung on September 5, 1869 (HWSL 43.2b3a; 
Hanepa, pp. 17-18; Ming-shih 126.3b). He was sent to the capital with other Mon- 
golian prisoners, and on January 5, 1370, Tére Beg was set free (HWSL 47.5ab; 
Hanepa, p. 29). From then on he became a very active agent for the Ming. He was 
most successful in gathering scattered elements of the former Yiian armies and incor- 
porating them into the Ming army. Tore Beg, probably, is one of the four Yiian 
generals listed in the Ming-shih 124.2ab. His death is mentioned in the entry of 
June 28, 13884 (HWSL 162.5a); he had been killed during a campaign in South 
China. 

‘In HWSL 100.2b, Hanepa, p. 122, Pao-tsa’s name is written with the character 
AR instead of #. He was the prince of Kuang-p‘ing 2B. Cf. Yiian-shih 108.7b; 
Louis Hamsis, Le Chapitre cviii du Yuan che, tome 1, pp. 146-148. This Pao-tsa 
became an officer in the Mongolian Guard 5¢ Fy 4#j at Nanking. See below. 
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The next time we meet the name 7“a-t‘an is in a memorial of 
June 27, 1371,° by the military commander of Ta-t‘ung. Therein 
he reports that a few Mongolian chieftains, such as K‘uei-ti-ch‘th 
KHIR, his brother T‘ieh-mu-erh #4A5¢ (Temiir), and others, 
had come from the “ Plain of the Tower ” of Tung-sheng 4t# * to 
surrender with their subjects, numbering over a thousand indi- 
viduals. 

On February 1, 1372,’ the Emperor gave instructions to the 
effect of granting a monthly allowance of grain to the family- 
dependents of one I-na-shih-li #4 (?InaSiri) and one Hsi- 
shan #UI.° Both were Mongols in the service of the Ming who 
had been sent on a mission to the “ Plain of the Tower ” in order 
to assemble people belonging to their own tribes. 

In the entry of April 23, 1373,° the name T“a-t‘an appears in 
a memorial by a certain Liane Yeh-hsien T‘ieh-mu-erh 224# {libi 
A Si (Esen Temiir) , a secretary in the Court of Imperial Equip- 
ages (AfE5F2%). In this text we read the following words: 


. . . North of the [upper course of the] Yellow River, in the territory con- 
trolled from Ning-hsia, and in Ssu-ch‘uan, from Ch‘uan-ch‘eng #¥g 1° in the 
southwest to the “ Plain of the Tower ” in the northeast, there is a distance 
of 800 li... . 


The next passage is the entry of May 14, 1376.1: Here we read 
that one Nai-erh Pu-hua 795¢4#44 (Nayir Buqa), a Mongolian 
chieftain who had been made assistant-commandant of the Kuan- 
shan ‘BU commandery,” rebelled and fled towards the Sandy 


° HWSL 65.4a. 

®*Tung-sheng of the early Ming was situated in the modern Sui-yiian province, 
southwest of the town of Sui-yiian. Probably it corresponded to the modern town of 
To‘-k‘o-t‘o FEKETE (< Mong. Toyté), or T‘o-ch‘eng FESR. 

7 HWSL 70.11a. 

*Inagiri(?) is absolutely unknown to me. As to Hsi-shan, he is mentioned in HWSL 
202.8a (1390). There we are told of a certain Kao Ch‘ang-any & Xe, a vice-president 
of the Board of Public Service, that he was a Mongol and a son of Hsi-shan. 

°HWSL 81.1a; the passage is summarized in the Ming-shih 77.8a. 

*°T have been unable to find anything definite regarding Ch‘uan-ch‘eng. It must 
have been somewhere in Kansu, perhaps on the Szechuan-Kansu border. 

™ TTWSL 105.9a; Hanena, p. 127. 

** Kuan-shan designated the mountainous area north of the railway line between 
Chi-ning 4 ‘aa. and Sui-yiian. The Hei-ho '4Yn} has its springs there. Cf. Henry 
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Desert. The commandant of Ta-t‘ung pursued him as far as the 
“Plain of the Tower of the White Temple” (AAF3 #8) . 

Further, the Shih-lu relates how in the fifth month (May 19- 
June 17; no day indicated) of 1376,* a certain Chiu-chu AME, a 
duke of the former Yiian, invaded the “ Plain of the Tower ” of 
Shensi (PRIG3F¥E) , and Shensi troops marched against him. 

The last time the place name 7"a-t‘an is mentioned in the Hung- 
wu shih-lu is in the entry of September 17, 1376. Here we read 
that Tatar (#£#8, i.e., Mongolian) officers had come from the 
“ Plain of the Tower north of the [Yellow] River ” (4CHRE) . 

In the Yung-lo shih-lu we find six more passages, and although 
they are not so important as those already referred to, we may 
summarize them here too. 

The first passage is in the entry of January 8, 1403,° which 
relates how a group of Mongols who had only recently surrendered 
declared that more than five hundred Mongols, such as the “ Tatar 
officer ” (#£'H) A-pu-tu Han FJ b 482? (?Abdull] Qan) and others, 
living in the “ Plain of the Tower,” desired to surrender. The 
military commander of Ning-hsia was ordered to send an official 
with one of the newly surrendered Mongols to the “ Plain of the 
Tower ” and bring Abdu{l] Qan and the others back. 

The next passage is in the entry of March 10, 1403."° In it we 
read that the “ Tatar officer” Pai T‘ieh-mu-erh {A94A52 (?Be[g] 
Temiir) and others had come from the “ Plain of the Tower ” with 
their family-dependents to surrender. When they arrived at Ning- 


Forschungen, Band 4] (Wiesbaden, 1955), p. 9. In September 1370 a chiliarchy had 
been created in that general area under the same name for a group of newly surrendered 
Mongols, but shortly afterwards they, or at least part of them, rebelled, and the 
leaders were put to death (HWSL 56.2a; 67.6b; Hanepa, pp. 51, 70). Nayir Buqa’s 
surrender is related under the date of April 29, 1875. A commandery was created for 
him, obviously in the same area and called by the same name (HWSL 98.6b; Hanepa, 
p. 121). Nayir Buga was also known as Buyan Dorji. The use of the name Kuan-shan 
does not mean that Nayir Buga and his people lived in those mountains. They cer- 
tainly lived much closer to the Sino-Mongolian borders, and the name Kuan-shan was 
only applied to them because it had been so well known since Chin and Yiian times. 

** HWSL 106.4a; Hanepa, p. 128. 

** HWSL 108.4a. 

*®* YLSL 15.7a; Hanepa, pp. 268-269. 

7° YESL 16.12a; Hanepa, p. 272. 
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hsia the commanding general had some of his men escort them to 
the capital. 

The third place where mention is made of T“a-t‘an is under the 
date of January 6, 1404." There we are informed that, according 
to reports by spies, the Tatar robber from the “ Plain of the 
Tower ” Lung-t‘u-lu-hui #278 #7 (?Lungturqui) and others were 
at present in the Pu-lao 4% Mountains and threatened to invade 
the Ning-hsia territory. 

The next passage mentions the same Lungturqui once more: in 
the entry of August 8, 1405,** we are told that the Tatar p‘ing- 
chang #3 Pa-tu T‘ieh-mu-erh 42*E ASE (Batu Temiir)*® and 
Lun-tu-erh-hui {#4852 7K = (Lunturqui/Lungturqui) *° came from 
the “ Plain of the Tower ” to Kansu to surrender with their sub- 
jects, who numbered over 5000 individuals. 

On March 11, 1409,”" the commanding general of Ning-hsia 
reported that the tu-chih-hui @44# Cu‘ar K‘u-shu t‘ieh-mu-erh 
Fe CEASE (Kiijii Temiir) ** had captured eleven caitiff-robbers 
(J, i.e., Mongols) behind (i.e., north of) the mountains of 
the “ Plain of the Tower.” 


™ YLESL 24.14a; Hanepa, p. 283. 

'*’ VESL 36.2a; HaNEDA, p. 298. 

© Batu Temiir was made a yu-chiin tu-tu ch‘ien-shih Ay BEBE BA, and was 
given the Chinese name Wu Yiin-ch‘eng 5329p. He was very loyal to the Ming, 
and took part in several campaigns against the Mongols, in recognition of which the 
Emperor granted him in 1412 the title of Kung-shun-po #€IA4ff, “Respectful and 
Obedient Earl.” His death is recorded under the date of May 9, 1417 (YLSL 105.6b; 
Hanepa, p. 477). His son K‘o-chung #9} inherited his title. (Cf. also Ming-shih 
106.31b-32a) . 

*°Lunturqui was made hou-chiin tu-tu ch‘ien-shih BRAVES and his name 
was changed to Ch‘ai Ping-ch‘eng ses aM. He died in 1407 (YLSL 54.6a; Hanepa, 
p. 372, where his title is given as yu-chiin tu-tu ch‘ien-shih). These Mongols were 
stationed at Liang-chou TRIN, Kansu. 

The Nanking edition of the Ming shih-lu also mentions the surrender of Lunturqui, 
Batu Temiir, and others, in HWSL 199.4a, under the date of February 5, 1390, but 
this seems to be a mistake. At any rate, we do not find this text under this date in 
Hanepa. The Ming-shih 155.2ab also agrees with the Yung-lo shih-lu and Hanepa’s 
text. 

*t YLSL 61.14ab; Hanepa, p. 341. 

- *2The name is written with A in the Nanking edition (cf. YLSL 47.4b; 6b7a; 
60.10a), but Hanepa’s text has AX mu. I believe that AR is the correct reading. The 
name Kiijii, probably is a variant of the word kiicii: “ power, strength.” 
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The last passage in the Yung-lo shih-lu to mention T‘a-t‘an is 
the entry of January 26, 1411.** It relates the capture and execu- 
tion of a rebel by the name of Ch‘a-han-tai #724 (Cayandai) . 
We are told that Cayandai was a “ Tatar,” serving as an officer 
of ten men in Ning-hsia. Together with a certain Mao Ha-la 
8) (Ma‘u Qara) he had fled to the mountains near the 
“Plain of the Tower.” There he had joined a “ robber band ” 
and had staged a raid against the region of the Hung-shan relay 
station (#LHI 34) and Ch‘a-han Nao-erh #27 5d (Cayan Na’ur) ,*4 
where he was caught. The commanding general of Ning-hsia 
forwarded him to the capital for execution. 

Now that all the relevant passages have been reviewed we see 
that 7“a-t‘an is being associated with such regions or towns as 
Ta-t‘ung, Tung-sheng, Ning-hsia, Kansu, Shensi, and the whole 
region north of the Upper Yellow River. I believe, however, that 
we have to do with two different 7a-t‘an, located in different 
places—the text of May 14, 1376, referring to one, and the remain- 
ing texts to another. 

We must first consider the text of May 14, 1876. We find the 
reading Pai-ssu-t‘a-t'an A5f35ME in three copies, namely the 
Nanking edition, HANEDA’s text, and the Peking National Library 
copy of which there is a microfilm at Columbia University, New 
York. Yet, for reasons which will become clear later on, i ain 
inclined to believe that we should read Pai-t‘a-ssu-t'an FALLS SFR 
“Plain of the Temple with the White Tower.” 

The passage of May 14, 1376 relates the rebellion and flight of 
the Mongols of the Kuan-shan commandery. These Mongols 
must have lived somewhere north of Ta-t‘ung, in the plain be- 
tween the modern borders of Shansi province and the mountains 
in the north (their military unit was called after those moun- 


°° YLSL 81.3b; Hanepa, p. 413. In the Nanking edition the character His missing, 
and a blank space is left. Hanepa’s text has the complete reading, as has Wapa Sei 
Ae on p. 477 of his article “ Uryoha san’ei ni kansuru kenkya (ni)” JL R= 
#517 BA SHR (—), Mansen chiri rekishi kenkyi hokoku 7s SE HET RE SE 
Fe $3 4= 13 (1932) 261-498. 

24 Cayan Na’ur, “ White Lake,” was in southern Ordos. In fact there were two lakes, 
probably the same as those now called i‘*ye Si‘*xer and Baga si*yer. Cf. Antoine 
Mostagrt, Dictionnaire Ordos, p. 615ab. . 
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tains). Since they had surrendered to the Ming and had been 
organized as a military unit under the authority of the com- 
manding officers of Ta-t‘ung, they cannot have been settled too 
far away. What exactly the trouble was in 1376 we are not told, 
but it is clear that when they “ rebelled and fled to the Sandy 
Desert,” the most natural thing for them to do was to flee in a 
northerly direction. Thus we shall have to see if north of the 
Shansi province there was a place that could correspond to a 
** Pai-t‘a-ssu-t‘an.” 

Northwest of Ta-t‘ung, at a distance of about sixty li east of 
the modern town of Sui-yiian, on the Ping-sui railroad, there is a 
village—with a railroad station—called Pai-t‘a A3# “ White 
Tower.” * The village got its name from an old brick-built tower, 
the ruins of which are still extant, dating back to the Liao or the 
Chin. Popular place names in China are very long-lived, even 
if there exist other official names used in documents and books, 
and although the name Pai-t‘a is nowhere attested in original 
sources, it is quite certain that the name Pai-t‘a goes back many 
centuries, and that the tower itself was called Pai-t‘a “ White 
Tower.” As we shall see in a moment, the tower and the monas- 
tery to which it belonged were situated in a town of the Liao called 
Feng-chou "2H. 

Historical texts of the Ming and the Ch‘ing relating events of 
the sixteenth century sometimes mention a region called “ Feng- 
chou-t‘an ” EHE , “Plain of Feng-chou,” ” and this “ Feng- 


5 Its native name was Cayan suburyan, “ White Pagoda,” or “ White Tower.” Cf. 
Walter Hetssic, “ Neyiéi toyin, das Leben eines lamaistischen Ménches (1557-1653) ,” 
Sinologica 3 (1953) .41-44, p. 26. For a “ White Pagoda” monastery in Peking dating 
back to the Yiian period cf. Francis W. Cieaves, “The Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un 
Tayilbur of 1312 by Cosgi Odsir,” JAS 17 (1954) .1-124 (pp. 55 and 86). 

2° Cf. the Liao-shih 41.4a. 

27 For example, Cut Chiu-ssu FA ILJG, Wan-li wu-kung lu BERETLIVER (1612; 
cf. W. Franke, Preliminary Notes on the Important Chinese Literary Sources for the 
History of the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644), (Studia Serica Monographs, Series A, 
No. 2), p. 40, item No. 107], edition in the Kuo-hsiieh wen-k‘u [eg 23 3 edi » vol. 38, 
ch. 8, p. 117. On p. 81 we find the expression “Feng-chou ch‘uan Jl] ,” which, of 
course, has the same general meaning. Much of the information in the Wan-li wu-kung 
“ lu comes directly or indirectly from the Ming shih-lu. In the Chia-ching shih-lu 
274.7a, for instance, we find “ Feng-chou t‘an,” and the Lung-ch‘ing shih-lu 23.5b, 
“Feng-chou ch‘uan.” Lately the same region has often been called “ T‘n-me-t'c 
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chou-t‘an ” no doubt was in the same area as our “ Pai-t‘a-ssu- 
t‘an.” But, in order to prove this, we must prove that Feng- 
chou of the Liao was situated there and in no other place. 

The authors of the Chia-ch‘ing ch‘ung-hsiu i-t‘ung-chih #5 BE 
1£— EH ** identified Feng-chou of the Liao with T‘o-k‘o-t‘o 4£¥é 
#£ (Mong. Toytd) on the left bank of the Yellow River where it 
turns southward and is about to become the boundary between 
the Shensi and Shansi provinces. Wirrrocet and F&ne* put 


(Tiimed) ch‘uan.” Cf. also Hstao Ta-heng WA, Pei-lu feng-su AL REE 
(Franke, Preliminary notes ..., p. 57, item No. 169), Kuo-hsiieh wen-k‘u, vol. 29, 
p. 43; H. Serruys, “ Pei-lou foung-sou,” Monumenta Serica 10 (1945) 117-208 (p. 174). 
Cf. also Wane Shih-ch‘i BS oon er] ‘ yiin ch‘ou-tsu kao =L2BA (FRANKE, 
op. cit., pp. 57-58, item No. 173), Ta-Ch‘ing i-t‘ung chih KiB bigges 124.1a, 
and Chia-ch‘ing ch‘ung-hsiu i-t‘ung chih 3% Jee HAAE— ERR, vol. 56, “ Kuci-hua- 
ch‘eng,” 1.1b: “ During the Chia-ching period Altan built a town in Feng-chou t‘an;” 
Cu‘en Hao [ae 46s Ming-chi WAKE (Franke, op. cit., p. 79, item No. 263), Shanghai 
ed. (1935), p. 335b. More recently: Cuane Ting-i ihe HBR. Sui-sheng RFE, ch. 5, 
p. 10. 

During the war (1937-1945) when the Japanese reorganized the government of 
{nner Mongolia and founded the Meng-ku lien-ho tzu-chih cheng-fu SGA 
TAB “Mongolian Federated Autonomous Government” (also known as Meng- 
chiang ae get » “Mongolian Border [Territory]), they divided the area north of the 
Great Wall into several ‘“ Confederations” of Mongolian tribes. They were called: 
(1) Sili-yin youl-un éiyulyan_ or Hsi-lin kuo-le meng $y Fk E 2 ih a “ Confed- 
eration of Sili-yin youl;” 2. Caqar-un ciyulyan or Ch‘a-ha-erh meng Rey Hit ws 
“Confederation of the Caqar;” (3) Ulan éab-un éiyulyan or Wu-lan ch‘a- -pu meng 
Beh “Confederation of Ulan éab;” (4) Yeke juu-yin éiyulyan or I-k‘o chao 
meng Fa 4 “Confederation of the Great Temple” (Ordos); and (5) Bay yan 
tala-yin éiyulyan or Pa-yen t‘a-la meng Fuge Px ipa) a “Confederation of the Pros- 
perous Plain.” This latter name evidently was inspired by the Feng-chou-t‘an of the 
Ming (The word feng means “rich, prosperous”). The names of the first, the third 
and the fourth Confederations in fact were taken over from the late Manchu adminis- 
tration of Inner Mongolia. The Bayan tala-yin éiyulyan roughly comprised the terri- 
tory of the Tiimed and part of the territory of the Western Cagar. It should be noted, 
however, that under the Manchus, neither the Tiimed nor the Caqar Mongols formed 
confederations. Besides these Mongolian regions, the “ Autonomous Government ” 
also included two Chinese territories south of the Great Wall: Ch‘a-nan #2}, form- 
erly a part of Hopei province north of the second Great Wall line, which had been 
added before the war to Chahar province by the Nationalist Government, and 
Chin-pei FAL. a section of northern Shansi, south of the Great Wall but north of 
the second Great Wall line. It will be recalled that some parts of the Mongolian terri- 
tories mentioned in the foregoing lines were never occupied by the Japanese armies. 

28 Vol. 56, “ Kuei-hua-ch‘eng,” 2.8a. 

?°Karl A. WirtroceL and Fina Chia-shéng, History of Chinese Society, Liao 
(907-1125), Philadelphia, 1949, p. 82. 
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Feng-chou south of the modern town of Sui-yiian. But these 
identifications definitely are not correct. The Ming sources put 
Feng-chou in an area coinciding with the modern Pai-t‘a. The 
Ming geographies * put Feng-chou sixty li east of the Wang-chao- 
chiin-mu —WB#%, a small hill just south of Sui-yiian, allegedly 
the grave of the Chao princess of the Han who had been given 
to a Hsiung-nu chieftain.** This indication already makes it cer- 
tain that Feng-chou was not southwest or south of Sui-yiian but 
east where Pai-t‘a is now. 

Furthermore, several Ming maps of the Sino-Mongolian border 
regions indicate Feng-chou-ch‘eng 9% with a tower. Although 
most of the time those Ming maps are very sketchy, they clearly 
show that Feng-chou and its tower must necessarily correspond 
to a place east of modern Sui-yiian. Moreover, in the Chia-ching 
shih-lu 43H FESR * we find the exact location of Feng-chou in- 
dicated: “North of the old town of Yii-lin 4, if one crosses 
the Hei-ho #4 and the Erh-hui-ho —7/XiJ, and travels three 
hundred li, there is a place called Feng-chou.” Yii-lin was slightly 
to the west of Ta-t‘ung, outside the modern Great Wall, and if 
one moved from there in a northerly direction one arrived in the 
vicinity of Pai-t‘a, east of Sui-yiian. The compilers of the Shan- 
hsi t'ung-chih W838RE * give the following additional infor- 
mation: 

According to the old provincial gazetteer . . . in the Tsang-ching-t‘a Fee EE 


there was a stéle dating back to the T‘ien-fu iff period (1117) of the Chin, 
and in the [ruined] town [of Feng-chou], in the office of the governor-general, 


*°For example Huan-yii t‘ung-chih $ES°3HRR (1456) 81.9a (in Hsiian-lan-t‘ang 
ts‘ung-shu hsii-chi 4 FS HE GERAE ) and Ta-Ming i-t‘ung-chih KAA— ERE 
(1461) 21.1la. For both works see Franke, Preliminary notes ... , p. 72, items 
240-241. 

** This grave is mentioned in many works, e.g., WittroGeL-Fine, Liao, p. 629; 
Chin-shih 74.9b-10a; Chia-ch‘ing ch‘ung-hsiu i-t‘ung-chih, vol. 56, “ Kuei-hua-ch‘eng,” 
1.lla, and many others. 

°° For example, in San-yiin ch‘ou-tsu k‘ao, ch. 3, page 4a of the map; Chiu-pien t‘u- 
shuo AEB (Hsiian-lan-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu, vol. 18), p. 68a (FRANKE, Preliminary 
notes, p. 54, item No. 159); also T‘u-shu-pien mote 45.4a and 4b; 46.4b (FRANKE, 
ibid., p. 49, n. 142). 

°3 Chia-ching shih-lu 486.1b. 

5*54.6la. For a more modern work, see Swi-sheng, ch. 8, p. 10. 
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there was a stéle dating back to the Yen-yu REjph period (1314-1320) of the 
Yiian. Both were cut in Feng-chou, and this means that the town was in this 
neighborhood. The place is now known as Pai-t‘a-ts‘un Q3S#Y- 


The problem of the identification of Feng-chou was recently 
studied by Wana Kiyoshi (Sei) #Hi#,*° who came to the same 
conclusion, that Pai-t‘a is Feng-chou of the Liao and the Chin. 

Concerning the tower Pai-t‘a itself, in the Wan-li wu-kung lu 
as well a tower is associated with Feng-chou, although the tower 
is never called Pai-t‘a. We find, for instance, the expression 
“ Feng-chou-t‘a hou shan” “IN3FRill : “ the mountains behind 
(i. e., north of) the tower of Feng-chou.” ** Apparently there was 
no other tower there than the Pai-t‘a, and it is certain that in 
Ming times this tower was a landmark, since so many maps indi- 
cate it. In the sixteenth century there were many Chinese settlers 
in Altan Qan’s territory, and “ Feng-chou ” is often mentioned in 
this connection, but it is possible that the name “ Feng-chou ” is 
used there to indicate the whole area, not exclusively the old town 
alone. The land inside the ruins of the old walls seems to have 
been cultivated, for the author of the Wan-li wu-kung lu * informs 
us that An-ta A-pu-hai f€ bl 44% (Altan Abuyai) (i.e., Altan 
Qan) and a certain Wu-shen niang-tzu JUWURF (i.e. Usin 
Qatun) plowed and sowed within the ruined walls of the “ Brick 
Tower” (44#$). The text goes on to say that the walls com- 
prised an area of five or six ch‘ing ("1). There can be no doubt 
that Altan Qan and the qgatun did not practice agriculture them- 
selves, but rather employed Chinese settlers to do the work. Pai- 
t‘a, alias Feng-chou of the Liao, was the only place in this region 
with a brick-built tower inside a ruined town, and it seems very 
certain again that the “ Brick Tower” was the Pai-t‘a of Feng- 
chou. 

The tower of Feng-chou has been mentioned by several later 
authors. In the Shan-hsi t‘ung-chih (see above) it is called Tsang- 
ching t‘a, “Tower of the Tripitaka.” Cane P‘eng-k‘o M8 


85“ Hdsha: Tentoku kun no ichi ni tsuite” 2} KBE OME t= DWT “(On 
the position of Feng-chou T‘ien-te-chiin ”) , Shirin HK 16.2.185-202. 

*°Ch. 7, p. 47. 

*7 Ibid., p. 41. 
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FM, who passed through this region in 1689 on his way to Siberia 
and Russia, wrote in his Feng-shih O-lo-ssu hsing-ch‘eng lu 4218 
HEMTATEBK [Travel Memoirs of a Diplomatic Mission to Russia] * 
that he read the following inscription in seal characters on the 
tower: Wan chiian Hua-yen-ching t'a B34538 RES “ Tower of 
the Avatamsaka-sitra in ten-thousand chapters.” Cu‘rmn Liang- 
tse $2822, who accompanied CuancG, mentions the same name 
in his Ch‘u-sai chi-liieh HH36%E™% ,*° but he reads the second 
character as pu #6 instead of chiian 4. Chia-ch‘ing ch‘ung-hsiu- 
i-t‘ung chih *° also reads Wan chiian Hua-ying ching ta, but gives 
also a second name: T'a-ming-ssu t'a KASH . 

Still another name can be found in A. PozpNEgv, ““ HoBooTKppi- 
TbIMt MaMATHHK’b MOHTOJbCKOM MHCbMeCHHOCTH BPeMeHb JMHAaCTHH 
Mund ” in BocTounbin 3ameTKH (St. Petersburg, 1895), pp. 367- 
381.‘* PozpNEEVv reproduces and translates a letter, dated August 
17, 1579, from Altan Qan to the Ming government, and a sort of 
map, or rather picture or sketch, of the Kuei-hua-ch‘eng ## {03% 
area (modern Suiyiian province) in the sixteenth century, and 
the main places on the road to Peking. The tower of Feng-chou 
appears on the picture, and PozpNrEEv remarks that on the original 
he could distinctly read the inscription Lin-fu-ssu Pii<F . The 
names Ta-ming-ssu and Lin-fu-ssu probably were names of the 
monastery or of different shrines or halls in the same monastery 
compound, rather than names of the tower itself. 

Although it seems perfectly safe to assume that “ Pai-t‘a-ssu- 
t‘an ’—“ Plain of the Temple of the White Tower ”—designates 
the region around the Feng-chou tower, it remains a little strange 
that this name appears only once in the Hung-wu shih-lu while 
many other passages speak of “ Feng-chou.” 


°8 On Cuana P‘eng-ko (1649-1725) see Arthur W. Hume. (ed.), Eminent Chinese 
of the Ch‘ing Period, pp. 49-51. The text referred to is on p. 262 of Hsiao-fang-hu chai 
yii-ti ts‘ung-ch'ao /» Fy Be FEW HEP , tich tbh 3. 

°° Hsiao-fang-hu chai yii-ti ts‘ung-ch‘ao, t‘ieh 3, p. 275b. See also HumMe , Eminent 
Chinese, p. 665. 

*°Vol. 56, “ Kuei-hua-ch‘eng,” 2.11b. Here it is said that the Ta-ming-ssu was 
ruined, but that a stele was extant. 

‘*1Cf. also Edouard CHavannes’ review of this interesting article: “A. Pozdnéieff, 
Sur un monument nouvellement découvert de la littérature mongole au temps de la 
dynastie Ming.” in Journal Asiatique 1896, Janv.-Févr., pp. 173-179. 
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So far we have discussed only one text and we have established 
that the “ T‘a-t‘an” of the text of May 14, 1376, was situated 
north or northwest of Ta-t‘ung and east of Sui-yiian. Now we 
must revert to the other texts and try to discover what “ 'T‘a-t‘an ” 
means in those other passages of the Hung-wu shih-lu and the 
Yung-lo shih-lu. We shall see that most probably all those pas- 
sages refer to one and the same place, which through a strange 
coincidence also had a Pai-t‘a or “ White Tower.” * 

As has already been said, this 7“a-t‘an is associated with Kansu 
and Shensi, with the region north of the Yellow River, and with 
Tung-sheng. It should be remembered that under the Ming 
Kansu and Shensi formed only one province, but were separate 
military districts. Since Ning-hsia was in that area, any place 
close to Ning-hsia could easily be associated either with Ning- 
hsia itself, or with Kansu, or with Shensi, and this is precisely 
what happened. Indeed, Ning-hsia is mentioned frequently here, 
and this fact alone should make us look in that direction. In the 
first text (May 10, 1371), Tore Beg is sent on a mission to the 
“Plain of the Tower ” of Kansu. This mission was in connection 
with the surrender of Pao-tsa. Although at this time Pao-tsa had 
already offered his surrender, a few more years would pass before 
he actually came over, no doubt as the result of such missions as 
those of Tére Beg and perhaps InaSiri and Hsi-shan. The entry of 
January 22, 1375,** mentions ten subjects of Pao-tsa, including one 


*2TIn fact there were many places in southern Mongolia called Pai-t‘a. If one 
were to take the trouble to go through all the maps of the Sino-Mongolian borders 
in old Ming works, one would soon find half a dozen “ White Towers.” It might look 
as if this would complicate our problem very much, but most of those “ White Towers ” 
probably were insignificant places of which nothing else is known, whereas the two 
Pai-t‘a of Feng-chou and Ning-hsia are very well attested in historical documents, and 
must have been widely known monuments. 

G. N. Poranin, in his TaxrytcKo-TH6eTcKaa okpaiina Kuta wu WeHTpambHaa 
Monrouis (St. Petersburg, 1893), Vol. 1, p. 103, speaks of a Cayan suburyan, “ White 
Tower,” on the western end of the territory of the Banner of Wang, where the Ordos 
Mongols were accustomed to hold their diet. Cf. Antoine Mosrarrt, Dictionnaire 
Ordos, p. 595b: “ t3* agaa suwurga, endroit de Wang ou, sous les Ts’ing, se faisait la 


revue des troupes dex | sept banniéres.” This “ White Tower” of Wang, however, has 
nothing to do with the White Tower of the Ming near Ning-hsia which we are 
presently investigating. 

“8 HWSL 95.3b. 
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by the name of Wane Wen-hsing XS, who had “ come over 
from Ning-hsia.” This means, of course, that they came from 
the Ning-hsia area, or rather that they had crossed into China in 
the vicinity of Ning-hsia. These ten subjects certainly were not 
just any common people, who would never have been mentioned 
in such works as the Shih-lu, but rather some sort of officers, each 
accompanied by his relatives and people. In those days when 
Mongols joined the Ming, they came over with their households 
and subjects. Certainly this was also true for Pao-tsa and his 
people, although they needed not necessarily come in one group. 
At any rate Pao-tsa’s actual surrender is mentioned only a few 
months later. Under the date of June 26, 1375,** we read that 
Pao-tsa had surrendered and was appointed a secretary-com- 
mandant in the Mongolian Guard at Nanking. His was an im- 
portant appointment and seems to indicate that Pao-tsa was 
rather an influential man with authority over a good number of 
subjects (albatu). The Shih-lu does not say how many subjects 
he had nor when they came over, but there is nothing surprising 
in this. In spite of the large number of passages in the Hung-wu 
shih-lu mentioning instances in which Mongols surrendered, they 
are usually brief and generally somewhat vague. 

It is also interesting to note that, whereas the underlings had 
come from Ning-hsia, Pao-tsa himself for some undisclosed reason 
came from Ta-t‘ung, which is to be understood that Pao-tsa 
crossed into China in the neighborhood of Ta-t‘ung. Even if Pao- 
tsa and his people used to live in the neighborhood of Ning-hsia, 
as we have seen, it involved very little difficulty for a Mongol to 
cross the whole Ordos region and present himself at Ta-t‘ung. 

The position of “ T‘a-t‘an ” in the Ning-hsia area gives sense to 
Ksen Temiir’s words (April 23, 1373). Speaking of the upper 
course of the Yellow River (i.e., the whole area westward from 
Ning-hsia) , he puts the “ Plain of the Tower ” in the northeast of 
that region. This seems to indicate the north of Ning-hsia again. 
Furthermore the text of September 17, 1376, puts the “ Plain of 
the Tower ” north of the Yellow River. This detail excludes the 
‘ whole area inside the Ordos bend, which is “ south of the river.” 


“* HWSL 100.2b; Hanepa, p. 122. 
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As we shall see in a moment there existed a “ White Tower ” in 
the region north of Ning-hsia, outside of the bend of the Yellow 
River, west of Ordos, i.e., on the left bank of the river. As the 
river from Ning-hsia on runs in a northerly direction and this 
“White Tower ” is situated west of the Yellow River if one con- 
siders the upper course of the river as a whole, the geographical 
position of this tower can also be said to be “ north of the river.” 

Before we go any further we must turn our attention to one 
little difficulty. In the text of June 27, 1371, the military com- 
mander of Ta-t‘ung reported that some Mongols had come over 
from the “ Plain of the Tower of Tung-sheng.” Tung-sheng, also 
situated outside of the Ordos bend, but east of it, lay exactly 
opposite the Pai-t‘a of Ning-hsia, with the whole Ordos territory 
between them. In the case of Pao-tsa we have seen that although 
originally living near Ning-hsia, he actually entered China in the 
neighborhood of Ta-t‘ung. In the case of the surrender at Tung- 
sheng most probably we have something similar. It is, of course, 
possible, though not so probable, that those Mongols who pre- 
sented themselves at Tung-sheng came from the White Tower of 
Feng-chou. At any rate the expression RFEFHEZ HE “ territory 
of the Plain of the Tower of Tung-sheng” does not necessarily 
mean that there was a third “ T‘a-t‘an ” in the vicinity of Tung- 
sheng. We can imagine that once the Mongols had crossed into 
China, the local Chinese officers questioned them about their 
original habitat, and on hearing that they came from 7“a-t‘an, 
surmised that T‘a-t‘an was a place not too far from Tung-sheng 
since they had entered Chinese territory there, and thus wrote in 
their reports: “ Plain of the Tower of Tung-sheng.” 

So far we have seen that all our texts point to the Ning-hsia 
area. We have further evidence that we should look for the T‘a- 
t‘an in that region in the Pien-cheng k‘ao Be of Cuana Yii 
ge AY ,*° where a list is given of place names outside the Yellow 


‘5 Pien-cheng k‘ao 7.5b. Cuano Yii’s preface is dated 1546. Cf. also FRANKE, 
Preliminary notes ..., p. 57, item No. 170. An open question is how familiar CHANG 
Yii personally was with the geography of those outlying areas, and consequently 
whether those places named are listed in their real order as one would pass through 
them when travelling from Ning-hsia northward and then eastward all around the 
great bend of the Yellow River. 
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River bend. Coming from the north, alongside the river, the 
fourteenth name before reaching the Ho-lan-shan @ MI (AlaSan; 
here are meant the last ridges of this mountainous system near 
the Yellow River and north of Ning-hsia) is T‘a-t‘an-shan Se EU 
“ Mountain in [or: near] the Plain of the Tower ” (cf. the text of 
January 26, 1411, where the same mountain is referred to). This 
leaves no doubt that there certainly was a 7“a-t‘an somewhere 
north of Ning-hsia. 

We have already suggested that there actually was a tower, 
called Pai-t‘a (“ White Tower”) in the Ning-hsia area, and it 
was after this White Tower that the “ Plain of the Tower” was 
named. But what do we know about this Pai-t‘a? This tower, 
now no longer extant, was situated north-northeast of Ning-hsia, 
on the western bank of the Yellow River. It is indicated on the 
Jesuit maps of China at a latitude of 40°-4014°, and at a longi- 
tude about halfway between 9° and 10° west of Peking.*® The 
same tower is also mentioned in the relation of the Emperor’s 
return trip from Central Asia in 1697. The French Jesuit Gmr- 
BILLON who accompanied the Emperor on this expedition, al- 
though not in the Emperor’s immediate suite at this particular 
time, also speaks of the Pai-t‘a.*7 I am not sure, however, that 
the Ch‘ing geographies of the empire mention it.** 


*° Walter Fucus, Der Jesuiten Atlas der Kanghsi Zeit, seine Entstehungsgeschichte 
nebst Namenindices fiir die Karten der Mandjurei, Mongolei, Osttiirkestan und Tibet 
(1943), p. 291, No. 34, and Der Jesuiten Atlas der Kanghsi Zeit (1943), map 8. 

‘7 W. Fucus, “Galdanica, Miszellen zum Kriege Kanghsi’s gegen Galdan,” in 
Monumenta Serica 9 (1944) .174-198, p. 182. The Emperor travelling by boat sailed 
down the Yellow River. He left Ning-hsia on May 5, and came opposite Pai-t‘a on 


May 16. Du Hatpe, Description géographique . . . de l’empire de la Chine et de la 
Tartarie chinoise (1735), vol. 5, p. 376b. 
*SThe Ta-Ch‘ing i-t‘ung-chih 204.la and Chia-ch‘ing . . . i-t‘ung chih, vol. 95, 


“ 


“ Ning-hsia,” la, describing the boundaries of the Ning-hsia territory, say that “in 
northeastern direction there is a distance of 300 li to the border of the mountains of 
the White Tower.” Further, in the discussion of the Ta-wei Pass FJ] in the 
same border area (Ta-Ch‘ing . . . 124.5a; Chia-ch‘ing, “ Ning-hsia,” 2.1b) we find the 
following names: “Forty li north of P*‘ing-lo hsien 2B AE 8% —originally this name 
was written P*ing-lu 22 )§ ‘to pacify the caitiffs (i.e., the Mongols)’ [the area] 
within the Chen-yiian Pass Sia ise BE is an important strategic place behind the 
-mountains; nearby there are such strategic passes MI as T‘iao-ch‘ai Pee, Kuei-te 
SF. Hsiao-feng AJB, Ta-feng Fel, An-ting BRE, Iu-ch'i Ye FE, Ta-shui 
FAK, Hsiao-shui 77K, Hsi-fan PERF, Pai-t'a AHF, Ta-t‘a-ch‘ia Fei , Hsiao- 
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The Russian explorer Przevau’sku,** referring to maps of 
Kuaprotu and Kirprert, says that the town of Teng-k‘ou ff 
1, on the left bank of the Yellow River, in those days was known 
to the Mongols as Cayan suburyan—“ White Tower.” Teng-k‘ou, 
according to modern atlases,®° is situated a little south of the 
fortieth parallel of latitude, and thus slightly south of the location 
of the old Pai-t‘a as indicated on the Jesuit maps. It seems there- 
fore beyond doubt that the Mongolian name of the town of Teng- 
k‘ou is a reminiscence of the White Tower which once stood there 
before. Teng-k‘ou need not be on the exact location of the former 
White Tower, since a place name in Mongolia usually does not 
indicate one particular spot, narrowly defined, but rather a broad 
area.’ For the same reason the expression 7“a-t‘an, “ Plain of 
the Tower,” does not necessarily indicate the immediate vicinity 
of the White Tower, but can stand for quite a large area around 
the tower. It is even possible that Mongols, who in the Ming 
texts are described ds coming from the “ T‘a-t‘an,” actually came 
from a region inside the Ordos bend, opposite but not too far from 
the White Tower. 


t‘a-ch‘ia AP EEIBE, and Hsin-k‘ai $f hA .” One would have to be very familiar with 
the area to decide whether any of these names Pai-t‘a, Ta-t‘a, Hsiao-t‘a refer to the 
White Tower seen by the Kang-hsi Emperor and GERBILLON. 

*°? Huxonaili Muxatinosuub IIpxesanpcxu, Monronia u crpaHa TaHryToBt, 
Tpexabtuee mytelliectBie Bb BOcTOUHOH HaropHol A3in (St. Petersburg, 1875), 
Vol. 1, p. 128. 

°° Ting Wen-chiang J 3CYL , Chung-hua min-kuo hsin ti-tu Ap ae RY PH 
, map 19; Chung-kuo fen-sheng t‘u-pen Fh 4p 4 fal 4 (Commercial Press, 
Shanghai, 1936), map 19. 

*1 See Antoine Mostagrt, Dictionnaire Ordos, p. 947, note 1. 
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[The writer is indebted to Professor Lien-sheng YANG for valuable assistance 
in the preparation of this paper.] 


Introduction 


In his recent book Ennin’s Travels in T’ang China,’ Edwin O. 
REISCHAUER has devoted an entire chapter to the anti-Buddhist 
persecution of 845, commonly referred to as the Hui-ch‘ang sup- 
pression of Buddhism, since it occurred in the fifth year of the 
Hui-ch‘ang era. Some writers have given the impression that the 
persecution was a sudden development, and that it was but 
another episode in the long ideological struggle between the 
Buddhists and the Taoists. Professor ReiscHavrEr, however, has 
shown clearly that for several years before 845 events were already 
taking place that were to culminate in the drastic decree of 845, 
and that, although the Buddhist-Taoist controversy did play a 
role in the persecution, it was not the primary one: He has also 
mentioned the part which economic factors played in bringing 
about the movement.? This paper will concentrate on these 
factors; I hope to show that economic forces at work all through 
the T‘ang dynasty were closely connected with the dynastic policy 
toward Buddhism. There is no need to repeat here the story of 
the various events which transpired during the years 841-845, for 
the reader may refer to the admirably thorough chapter in 
REISCHAUER’s book. 


* New York, 1955; cf. Chapter 7, pp. 217-271. 

? Other Western writers have also mentioned such economic factors, e.g., Arthur 
Watey, The Life and Times of Po Chii-i (London, 1949), pp. 204-206; Wolfram 
Esernarp, A History of China (Berkeley, 1950), pp. 202-203; and E. Stuart Kirsy, 
Introduction to the Economic History of China (London, 1954), pp. 136-37. Cf. also 
Kamexawa Shosin $f JI| JEf# , “ Kaishé no haibutsu ni tsuite” #7 3, D REGAL RR 
WT, Shina bukkyd shigaku SMA HBA 6 (1942) .1.47-68. 
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One of the most revealing statements about the persecution is 
found in the memorial presented by the Chung-shu-sheng 'P#¥F 
44 , the Office of the Imperial Grand Secretariat, in the seventh 
month of 845: 


Bronze images [of the Buddhist deities] and bells are to be turned over to 
the Salt and Iron Commissioner to be melted into coins. Iron statues will 
be turned over to local officials to be converted into agricultural implements. 
Images made of gold, silver, jade, and so on, are to be turned in to the 
Bureau of Public Revenue. All images made of gold, silver, copper, and iron 
possessed by people of wealth and position are to be handed over to the 
government within one month after the issuance of this decree . . . As for 
images made from clay, wood, or stone, these will be permitted to remain as 
usual within the temples.® 


The last sentence réveals that the motive in the minds of the 
proponents was not complete suppression of the Buddhist religion, 
but confiscation for state use of the vast economic wealth held by 
the temples and monasteries. 

We see another aspect of this attitude in the decree of the 
seventh month, which stipulated that in each of the two capitals, 
Ch‘ang-an and Lo-yang, four Buddhist temples were to be per- 
mitted, each with thirty monks; and that in each of the first-class 
prefectures (EH) throughout the empire, one temple was to be 
authorized.* In Ch‘ang-an, the temples allowed to remain were the 
Tz‘u-en #B, Chien-fu #8, Hsi-ming 119), and Chuang-yen it 


® Chiu T‘ang shu 18A.23b. 

* According to a decree of 730, a prefecture of the first class was one having more 
than 40,000 households; one of the second class, 25,000-40,000 households; and one of 
the third class, below 25,000 households. Along the frontiers, any prefecture having 
more than 30,000 households was classified as first class. When a prince of the imperial 
family served as prefect to a second or third class prefecture, that particular one was 
raised to the first class. Cf. T‘ang hui-yao 70.10b and Robert pes Rotours, Traitée 
des fonctionnaires et Traitée de l’'armée (Leiden, 1948) , 720 ff. We have no indication 
of the total number of first class prefectures in 845, since the figure would fluctuate 
from time to time. However, the Yiian-ho chiin-hsien chih Tc Pe BEE furnishes 
us with some idea of the number of such prefectures in during the Yiian-ho era (806- 
820), for besides some other very useful data on the prefectures in the realm, it also 
marks each prefecture as first class (_-), second class (Ff), or third class (*) and 
gives the number of households in each one. A count of the entire work reveals that 
there were fifty-six prefectures having more than 40,000 households and hence meriting 
the designation first class. In addition there were forty-two prefectures having less 
than 40,000 households but still marked first class, making a total of ninety-eight in 
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lx.° Here again it appears that the purpose was not extermina- 
tion, but a drastic cutting down of the number of temples and 
clerics, which were economic liabilities to the state. 

Up to the dramatic events of 845, two tendencies bearing on the 
number of monks had been at work. At various times the govern- 
ment had attempted to regulate the number of monks; attempts 
to keep down the total were made through ordering purges in the 
monastic community of those undesirable elements who were not 
pious and devout in conduct, or who were refugees from the law. 
Another measure directed toward the same end was the inaugura- 
tion of a system of official ordination, with the state sponsoring 
the ordinations and granting certificates to the monks as a mark 
of official approval. Against the government policy of keeping 
down the number of monks, counteracting forces moved in the 
opposite direction. For one thing, there was the desire of the 
individual to escape from the military and labor services required 
of all adults; entry into the monastic community was the easiest 
way to achieve this. Moreover, the granting of monk’s certificates 
(tu-tieh BEM) , instead of limiting the number of monks, actually 
led to an increase as the central government and local officials 
resorted to schemes of selling such certificates for revenue. Even 
before 845 there was already increasing awareness that the large 
number of monks and nuns and temples constituted an economic 
liability to the state, but no ruler before Wu-tsung dared to take 
the decisive step of suppressing the religion.® 

In attempting to ascertain the extent of this economic liability, 
it will be worthwhile first to discuss briefly the T‘ang land and tax 
system. Jn 624, soon after the establishment of the dynasty, a 
series of regulations was promulgated calling for adoption of the 
chiin-tien 490 or equal-field system, and specifying the tax obli- 


all. Making allowance for changes in these figures between the Yiian-ho and the Hui- 
ch‘ang era, a difference of about twenty-five years, let us say that there were about 
one hundred prefectures of the first class, entitled to have one Buddhist temple each. 

° Chiu T‘ang-shu 18A.23b. 

° T‘ang hui-yao 47.17b gives the number of monks and nuns defrocked as 260,000+; 
- Chiu T'ang shu 18A.25a gives 260,500. Other sources give varying figures: T‘ang hui- 
yao 84.17b, Ts‘e-fu yiian-kuei 482.22a, and Hsin T‘ang-shu 52.11b give 265,000; T“ang 
ta-chao-ling J¥ KAZAP 113.13a gives 260,050. 
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gations imposed on the people.’ The population was divided into 
the following age-groups: (1) huang ®, baby, birth to age 4; (2) 
hsiao “+, infant, age 4-15; (8) chung 'f, adolescent, age 16-20; 
(4) ting T , male adult, age 21-59; and (5) lao %, old person, 60 
and above.’ All male adults received one ch‘ing & or 100 mou W 
of land, of which 80 mow were to be k‘ou-fen tien AH (per- 
sonal share of the distribution) and 20 mou were yung-yeh KE 
or shih-yeh #3 (property held in perpetuity). The k‘ou-fen 
land was to be returned to the state after the death of the re- 
cipient, while the yung-yeh land was to be held in perpetuity. It 
was also stipulated that the seriously ill and the decrepit should 
receive 40 mow of land, and widows 30 mou. Those of the above 
special categories who were also heads of houselfolds were to 
receive an additional 20 mow.’ In the early years of the K‘ai-yiian 
era (713-741) it was further stipulated that Buddhist and Taoist 
monks could receive 30 mou of k‘ou-fen land, and nuns 20 mou.’° 
Land was also distributed to the officials and members of the 
nobility. An elaborate system of gradation was worked out in 
accordance with the rank or official status of the individual, with 
grants ranging from 100 ch‘ing for imperial princes to 60 mow for 
cavalry lieutenants.” 

In return for the grant of land from the state, each adult was 


7Cf. Nuva Noboru {7F FARE, Torys ge Spar ie pape (1933), 607-613; TsENG 
Liao-jo STF. “Sui-T‘ang chih chiin-t‘ien’ eS SID, Shih-huo RE 4 
(1936) .2.8-19; Tamar Zcihaku JE FFALPY, “Tojidai no tochi mondai ganken” 
JEREAED 4h PFE BZ, sz 33 (1922) 609-638 and 687-718; Mort Keirai ZR RE 
BE , “TS no kinden hé ni okeru séni no kyaden ni tsuite” AFAR ARI RU S 
{FEDR IL T , Regishigaku kenkyi 4(1935).1.53-59; Misumma Hajime 
=h- and Suzuxr Shun KEE, Toy6d chiseishi HEP HER |: = Vol. 5 of the 
series Sekai rekishi taikei ti: FLARE K¥X] 2.142-160; SocaBe Shizuo boa safc 
aE , Kinden ho to sono zeieki seido FAVES Z ORR Hl HE (1953) 128-152; 
Henri Maspero, “ Les régimes fonciers en Chine,” extrait du Recueil de la Société Jean 
Bodin (Bruxelles, 1937), 283; Etienne BatAzs, “ Beitriige zur Wirtschaftgeschichte der 
T’ang-Zeit,” MSOS $4 (1931) .44. 
® Des Rortours, Traitée des fonctionnaires .. . , 72-73; BauAzs, Le Traité économique 
_ du Souei-chou (Leiden, 1953), p. 103, note 128. 
® T'ang hui-yao 83.6a-b; Chiu T‘ang-shu 48.4a-b; Hsin T‘ang-shu 51.2a-b; T‘ung-tien 
2.15c (Commercial Press Shih-t‘ung + ih edition). 
° T“ang liu-tien 3.10b; Nua, op. cit. (see Note 7), p. 638. 
1 Tang liu-tien $.10b-11a; Baudzs, “ Beitriige .. . ,’ MSOS $4.69-70; Misnima and 
Suzuk1, op. cit. (see Note 7), 2.145-149. 
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obliged to assume the following tax burdens: tsu 4H, contribution 
in grain; yung Jif, labor services or payment in fabrics in lieu of 
them; tiao #4, contribution in fabrics; tsa-yao HEE, miscellaneous 
services.’* Under tsu, the adult must render to the government 
two bushels of grain annually. To fulfill the tao he must con- 
tribute annually 20 feet each of silk, silk gauze, and coarse silk. 
If he paid in cloth, he must add twenty per cent more. Those 
who contributed silk must also furnish three ounces of floss; if 
cloth, three catties of hemp. According to the statutes, each 
adult must contribute to the state twenty days of labor each year. 
If he did not wish to serve, then he must pay the yung, which 
called for three feet of silk for each day not served. If he served 
for fifteen days more than his allotted time, he was exempted 
from the tiao; for thirty extra days, he would be free from both 
tsu and tiao."* 

T‘ang regulations specified, however, that many categories of 
persons were exempted from these taxes. For example, persons 
immediately related to the imperial clan, military and civil officials 
above the third grade, close relatives of the princes of the com- 
manderies and the dukes of principalities, sons and grandsons who 
had acquired local reputations for their filial piety and obedience, 
and victims of floods, drought, or insects, were all eligible for 
exemption."* Old men, the sick or decrepit, widows, and slaves 


‘© Huan Chiin-mo BEA EK, “T'ang-tai tsu-shui lun” JE FCFAAB AM, Shih-huo 
4 (1931) .12-12-48; Tamat, op. cit. (see Note 77, SZ 30.630 ff.; MisHima and Suzvx1, 
op. cit., 2.160-165; pes Rotours, Traitée des fonctionnaires ... , p. 74; Hamacucui 
Shigekuni AoW. “TO ni okeru rydzeih6 izen no yiieki rod6 ” FRITH 3 
BEE UB D FE 42H. TG 20 (1932) 567-598 and 21 (1938) 66-90. Socase, op. cit. 
(see Note 7), pp. 210-221, thinks that the last category, miscellaneous services, were 
required of all male adults in addition to the regular labor services; but Professor 
Lien-sheng YAnc tells me he believes these miscellaneous services were in principle 
parallel to, rather than in addition to, the regular labor services. The miscellaneous 
services which were rendered would be credited against the regular services or other 
levies required of an able-bodied male adult. 
18 Ba Azs, “ Beitriige ... ,” MSOS 34.52 ff.; T‘ang hui-yao 83.6a; T‘ang liu-tien 3.12a; 
Hsin T‘ang shu 51.2b. The last has a misprint: instead of the 15 days required for 
exemption from the tiao, it reads 25 days. 
' 14 T'ang liu-tien $.12b-13a; Cuts Ch‘ing-yiian Hag Teg ies . T‘ang-tai ts‘ai-cheng shih 


BEICEACHE (1940), pp. 3-5. 
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were also exempted.’ It appears that monks and nuns were 
likewise exempted. Although no specific data have been found in 
the T‘ang regulations to such effect, a large number of passages 
in the literature of the period point to this conclusion.'* When we 
remember that, according to the statutes, only those classified as 
adults and receiving grants of land from the government were 
subject to the taxes, it is logical to conclude that monks and nuns, 
who were not so classified, were exempted. 

Besides the tsu, yung, and tiao, there were two other taxes 
levied before the AN Lu-shan rebellion: the ti-shui ##BE, tax on 
land in kind, and the hu-shui P®%, household tax in money." 
The tax on land probably was first established in 628, when a 
decree was issued stating that two sheng Ft of grain were to be 
collected for each mou of land cultivated, the grain to be used 
for relief during famine years.'* The term ti-shui appears to have 
first been used in 705, and in 725 it was specifically decreed that 
the receipts of grains from this tax were to be stored in granaries, 
to be used for relief of people during periods of want.'® Now this 
ti-shui is not to be confused with the tsw; contemporary literature 
took great pains to distinguish between the two, saying FIR H 
BE °° Sometimes only the ti-shui would be remitted.*! As time 
went on, the idea of this tax being used for relief gradually dis- 
appeared, and it was looked upon as just another tax to be col- 
lected by the government. 

The hu-shui or household tax was levied on each family in ac- 


* Hsin T'ang shu 51.3a; Socase, “'T6 rei oyobi yéré no rei ni miyuru kak6 fukako ” 
EAP RUPEE DAPI SLD 4 FLO ABO , Shirin 29 (1944) .1.1-38. 

® T'ang hui-yao 47.13a, memorial by P‘enc Yen in 778: “ Your minister humbly 
petitions that all Buddhist or Taoist monks not yet fifty should each contribute four 
bolts of silk annually; nuns not yet fifty, two bolts each.” Tang ta-chao-ling 70.7a, 
proclamation issued in 807 by Hsien-tsung: “ People in the realm are not permitted 
to assume the guise of Buddhist or Taoist clergy in order to avoid the corvée.” 

7 Tso Hsi-sheng [#722 and Cuis Ch‘ing-yiian, T‘ang-tai ching-chi shih BERK 
HE SH, 149-151; Cui, op. cit. (see Note 14), 7-17, and his “T*ang-tai ti hu-shui” 
Br{Qhy ABE, Shih-huo 1 (1935) .8.28-32; and Hamacucut Shigekuni (see Note 12), 
“T6 no chizei ni tsuite” JF OD HORE BRV T . TG 20 (1932) 138-148. 

8 Tang hui-yao 88.13b. 

 Ts‘e-fu yiian-kuei 490.12b. 

° T'ang ta-chao-ling 2.5b; Ts‘e-fu yiian-kuei 490.10b and 14a; T‘ang hui-yao 83.9a. 

*1 Tang ta chao-ling 66.15b. 
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cordance with the economic status of that family, the receipts to 
be used to defray the salaries of officials.** At first the families 
were divided into three categories, but in 635 these were expanded 
into nine grades. During the K‘ai-yiian era the tax levied an- 
nually on each of these nine categories was as follows: ** 


(1) Upper upper 4,000 wen X 
(2) Middle upper 3,500 “ 
(3) Lower upper 3,000 “ 
(4) Upper middle - 2,500 “ 
(5) Middle middle 2,000 “ 
(6) Lower middle 1,500 “ 
(7) Upper lower 1,000 “ 
(8) Middle lower 700 “ 
(9) Lower lower 500 “ 


As for tax receipts of the dynasty, the T“ung-tien records that 
in 749, during the T‘ien-pao K* era, one of the most prosperous 
periods of the T‘ang rule, the revenue from taxes was as follows: ** 

(1) Money—2,000,000 strings of cash (receipts from the hu- 
shut) ; 

(2) Grain—25,000,000 bushels (receipts from tsu and ti-shui) ; 

(3) Silk—7,400,000 bolts, a bolt consisting of 40 feet of silk 
(receipts from tiao and yung) ; 

(4) Floss—1,850,000 t‘un #, one tun being equivalent to 6 
ounces (receipts from tiao and yung) ; 

(5) Cloth—16,050,000 tuan ¥iti, one tuan consisting of 50 feet 
(receipts from tiao, yung, and commuted tsw) . 


The equal field system was intended to assure that all adults 
were to have an equal amount of land to cultivate, but in practice 
this objective was not attained. Rich, powerful families and the 
nobility quickly began to increase their holdings at the expense 
of the poorer classes. According to T‘ang regulations, sale of the 


*2 T'ang hui-yao 93.2a. 

*° Tang hui-yao 83.1la; Chiu T‘ang shu 48.8a. 
° 24 T*ung-tien 6.34a; Cx‘tan Han-sheng ATE SL, “T‘ang-Sung cheng-fu sui-ju yii 
huo-pi ching-chi ti kuan-hsi” ARSe Bc Hy we A Sa ERS OF OTSA OCYYY 20 


(1948) .190-191; Misnmma and Suzuk1, op. cit. (see Note 7), 2.164. 
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yung-yeh land was prohibited, with the following exceptions: (1) 
when the owner moved from one place to another; (2) when 
funeral expenses could not be met from other sources; (3) when 
a person moved from a locality where land was scarce to another 
where land was more abundant; (4) when the land was to be used 
for residential purposes; and (5) in the case of officials and no- 
bility, who could sell their land at their pleasure.” 

Though the common people were prohibited from selling their 
land under ordinary circumstances, it appears that such sales were 
rather widespread.” The laws were not strictly enforced, with 
the result that the rich became richer and the poor poorer as far 
as landholding was concerned.’ A second factor that led to the 
breakdown of the equal-field system was the practice of granting 
the bulk of the yung-yeh fields to members of the imperial clan 
and the families of officials.” Instead of seeing that the arable 


°° Hsin T‘ang shu 21.2b; T*ung-k‘ao (Commercial Press edition) 2.41c; T‘ung-tien 
2.16b; T’ang-lii su-i FE FED ERE 12.12b-13a. 

*6 Teung-tien 2.16b: “ Although this system is in effect, observance of the regu- 
lations has been lax since the K‘ai-yiian (713-741) and T‘ien-pao (742-755) eras, so 
that the evils of consolidation [of land in the hands of the few] surpass those in the 
reigns of Emperors Ch‘eng (32-7 B.C.) and Ai (6-1 B.C.) of the Han dynasty.” In 
the Ts‘e-fu yiian-kuei 495.21c is a decree for the year 735: “ Buying, selling, or mort- 
gaging land is prohibited.” Hsin T‘ang shu 51.5b: “In the Yung-hui period (650- 
655) buying and selling of shih-yeh and k‘ou-fen fields were prohibited.” Ch‘uan T‘ang- 
wen $3.4a, decree dated 752: “ Henceforth it is not permitted to buy and sell yung-yeh 
and k‘ou-fen fields in contravention to the laws.” Cf. also Ts‘e-fu yiian-kuci 495.25b. 

°7 Lu Ts‘ung-yiian EGET (fl. K‘ai-yiian era), who occupied several hundred ch‘ing 
of land, was designated by Hsiian-tsung as an “old man with many fields” (4fM 
%): cf. Hsin T‘ang shu 129.6b. One Li Teng 4ere owned so much fertile land 
that he was described as having the “land itch” (HHJRE); ibid. 191.15a-b. The official 
Cura Tun-i i Bch in the Yung-hui era (650-655) confiscated 3,000 ch‘ing from the 
rich in the Lo-yang era and distributed them to the poor (ibid. 197.7b-8a) . 

The testimony of Lu Chih beet (754-806), the eminent T‘ang statesman, is 
pertinent here. He wrote that as a result of laxity in observing the land regulations, 
“those who are rich acquire land to the extent of tens of thousands of mou, while the 
poor do not even have homes in which to rest their feet. These poor depend entirely 
upon the powerful and rich, becoming in fact their private possessions. They borrow 
their seedlings and food, they pay rent for their land and dwellings. Throughout the 
year they toil and sweat continually without a day of rest . . . Those who own land, 
however, lead leisurely lives, living on the income from their land. Such is the un- 
bridgable gap between the rich and the poor.” (Lu Hsiian-kung chi (2'= 746, SPPY 
edition, 22.15a.) Cf. also Ts‘e-fu yiian-kuei 495.24ab. 

?° Imperial princes, 100 ch‘ing; officers of the regular first degree on official duty, 60 
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lands were equitably distributed to all, this practice concentrated 
huge tracts of land in the hands of a few, and thus was contrary 
to-the whole spirit of the equal-field system.” 

In the final analysis, probably the main reason the system did 
not work was that there simply was not enough land to be dis- 
tributed to all. The best evidence for this is to be found in the 
T‘ang census lists discovered at Tun-huang, which have been 
gathered together and published in Shih-huo #&f 4 (1936) .5. The 
following table presents the data for a few families taken at ran- 
dom (references 9b, 14a, 11b, and 17a respectively) : 


ch‘ing; princes of the commanderies and officials of the secondary first degree, 50 
ch‘ing; dukes of principalities who serve as officials of the second degree, 40 ching; 
dukes of commanderies who serve as officials of the secondary second degree, 35 
ch‘ing; dukes of sub-prefectures serving as officials of the regular third degree, 25 ch‘ing; 
officials of the secondary third degree, 20 ch‘ing; marquises serving as officials of the 
regular fourth degree, 14 ch‘ing; counts serving as officials of the secondary fourth 
degree, 11 ch‘ing; viscounts serving as officials to the regular fifth degree, 8 ch‘ing; 
barons who serve as officials of the secondary fifth degree, 5 ch‘ing; Grand Pillars 
of State, 30 ch‘ing; Pillars of State, 25 ch‘ing; Grand Protectors of the Army, 20 
ch‘ing; Protectors of the Army, 15 ch‘ing; Grand Director-General of War Chariots, 
10 ch‘ing; Director-General of War Chariots, 7 ch‘ing; Grand Director-General of 
Cavalry, 6 ch‘ing; Director-General of Cavalry, 4 ch‘ing; Director of Courageous 
Cavalry, 80 mou; Director of Flying Cavalry, 80 mou; Director of Cloud-Rapid Cavalry, 
60 mou; Director of Cavalry, 60 mou. (Cf. Hsin Tang shu 55.2a; T’ao and Cui, 
op. cit. (see above, Note 17), p. 18. 

It is possible that what we have above is not an apportioning of lands at the 
beginning of the dynasty, but merely a confirmation of title to private property 
already held by these nobles and officials. Besides the above, officials received chih-fen 
tien ag ot A, land pertaining to an office, the income of which was used to defray 
personal expenses. For instance, according to a decree of 618, a metropolitan official 
of the first degree was granted 12 ch‘ing; second degree, 10 ch‘ing; third degree, 9 
ch‘ing; fourth degree, 7 ch‘ing, etc.; cf. T’ang hui-yao 92.3b-4a and Hsin T‘ang shu 
55.1a ff. In addition there were lands (kung-hsieh tien AS af) used for public 
expenses. Administrative offices were allotted certain amounts of land for this pur- 
pose: office of the Grand Governor General, 40 ch‘ing; Governor General, second class, 
35; Governor General, third class, 30; Prefectures—first class, 30; second class, 20; third 
class, 15; Court for Direction of Agriculture, 26; Department of Imperial Domestic 
_ Service, 25; Directorate of Imperial Workshop, 22; Court of Imperial Sacrifices, 20 
(T‘ang liu-tien 3.1la; T‘ung-tien 35.203b) . 
2° Tamatl, op. cit. (see Note 7) SZ 33.9.700 ff. 
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Land Land 
Name Date Land Entitled Received Not Received 


EBS 747 3 ch‘ing, 65 mou 79 mou 2 ch‘ing, 86 mou 
ALIRZS «747 «33 ch‘ing, 25 mou 78 mou 32 ch‘ing, 37 mou 
feK 747 31 ch‘ing, 4 mou 82 mou 30 ch‘ing, 22 mou 
RI 769 61 ching, 53 mou 240 mou 59 ch‘ing, 10 mou 


The inhabitants of the district were supposed to receive a total 
of 187 ch‘ing and 89 mou, but in actuality only 12 ch‘ing and 
87 mou, or 6.85 per cent of the total, was granted.*’ These figures 
demonstrate better than anything else the central fact that the 
equal-field system simply did not operate as it was supposed to do. 

At this point it is appropriate to present statistics for the T’ang 
population and the extent of arable land, for what they are worth. 
The thing to remember is that these figures indicate only the 
registered population and land, and cannot be taken as all- 
inclusive. The population figures are drawn from various sources 
such as the T“ung-chih, the old and new T“ang shu, the T‘ang liu- 
tien, T‘ang hui-yao, ete.” 


Date Households Population 

Wu-te era (618-627) 2,000,000 Not -given 
Chen-kuan era (627-650) 3,000,000 Not given 
707 . 6,156,141 Not given 

726 7,069,564 41,419,712 

740 8,412,871 48,143,609 

754 9,619,254 52,880,488 


%°'These census lists could be studied with profit for the sociological data they 
contain. For instance, the family of Cu‘ena Ssu-ch‘u (first of the four names listed 
above), a soldier of the guard and director of military cavalry, consisted of the 
following members: Cu‘enG, head of family, age 47; mother, 83; wife, 36; concubines, 
$2 and 31; son, 20; daughters, 17 and 13; brother, 39; brother’s wife, 27; brother’s 
concubine, 22; brother’s son, 3, brother’s daughter, 2; another brother, 35, with his 
wife, 19, and his concubine, 28; and two sisters, 40 and 31. 

31 Shih-huo 4.11.45; 3.6.10-27. These figures are probably underestimates. At the 
height of the T‘ang dynasty in 755, just before the An Lu-shan rebellion which caused 
the precipitate drop in figures, there were 8,919,309 households and 52,909,309 persons, 
whereas during the Han dynasty, in 57 A. D., the population was already reported to 
be 10,677,960 households and 56,486,856 persons; cf. Lien-sheng Yanc, “ Notes on the 
Economic History of the Chin Dynasty,” HJAS 9 (1946) 2.118; Chin shu 14.10b-1la. 
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Date Households Population 

755 8,919,309 52,909,309 

End of T‘ien-pao era (756) 8,914,709 52,919,309 
760 1,933,174 16,920,386 

766 1,300,000 Not given 

780 3,855,076 Not given 

807 2,440,254 Not given 

839 4,996,752 Not given 











Concerning the arable land, it was Tu Yu’s estimate that in 
589 there were 19,404,267 ch‘ing, and with the number of house- 
holds put at 8,907,536, this meant an average of about 2 ch‘ing 
for each. For the T‘ien-pao era, he recorded that the land to be 
distributed was 14,303,862 ch‘ing, and there being around 8,900,- 
000 households, this meant a little over 114 ch‘ing for each.** 

In theory, the T‘ang system of tsu, yung, and tiao, based as 
it was on the adult as the primary unit, was a fair and equitable 
one, since the adults were supposed to enjoy equal economic 
status. As already seen, however, the system did not function 
as designed, with the result that the rich and powerful officials 
and nobility were able to enjoy exemption from the taxes even 
though they accumulated huge areas of land, while the poor, de- 
prived of their land holdings but still maintaining their status as 
adults, had to continue paying them.** The poor and dispossessed 
could either migrate to other areas, or attach themselves to the 
larger landowners as tenants, or move into the towns and cities 
to find work there. In any case, their names would no longer 
appear on the tax registers.. This breakdown of the equal-field 
system and the inequalities of the tax structure finally led to the 
inauguration of the biennial tax system in 780.** 


*2 T'ung-tien 2.15c-16c; SOGABE, op. cit. 142; Hsin T‘ang-shu 37.2a. 

58 Yano Yen, in his memorial advocating the liang-shui fa HOARE or biennial tax 
system, wrote (Jang hui-yao 83.18b-14a): 

When rich families have many adults, such adults generally become officials or monks, or 
render special services to claim exemption from the levies for adults. The poor on the other 
hand have no such refuge to turn to, but retain their status as [taxed] adults. As a result, in 
the case of the upper classes the tax burdens are avoided, but for the lower classes the 
burden is increased. 

*4 Cu, op. cit. (see above, Note 14), pp. 28-55; T‘ao and Cui, op. cit. (see Note 17), 


pp. 152-160. 
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The biennial tax differed from the tsu, yung, and tiao in that 
it was based on the economic wealth of the individual and not 
on mere adulthood. A rich person paid more, a poor person less. 
In a way, the precursors of this idea were the household tax (hu- 
shui) and land tax (ti-shui) mentioned previously. The amount 
of tax paid by each individual was calculated in terms of cash, but 
actual payment was usually made in kind. Payment was to be 
completed in two installments, in the sixth and eleventh months. 
The hu-shui and ti-shui were retained, with the tsu-ywng-tiao 
incorporated into the hu-shui. As for the ti-shui, the area of land 
to be taxed was based on the land holdings of 779. From the 
eighth century levies were also made on salt, wine, and tea for 
additional revenues.” 

With this picture of the T‘ang land and tax structures in mind, 
we are now in a position to survey the economic activities of the 
Buddhist church. This lengthy digression on T‘ang economic 
history is necessary, I think, for a fuller understanding of the 
problems which the Buddhist church created through its with- 
drawal of so many men and women from productive activities, 
its ownership of landed estates, and its operation of commercial 
enterprises—and of the measures taken by the government toward 
the church from time to time. 


Monks and Their Upkeep 


It is not known how many monks and nuns there were at the 
beginning of the T‘ang dynasty, but during the K‘ai-yiian era 
(713-741) the census registers show 75,524 monks and 50,576 
nuns.*’ There is no doubt, however, that the figures for the 
earlier period were lower, for complaints were already being 
heard during the K‘ai-yiian era about the large number of monks 
and nuns. During the T‘ang period, it appears, various members 
of the nobility and imperial princes vied with one another in 
presiding over services for the ordination of monks. Such ordi- 


38 Cutan Han-sheng, op. cit. (see Note 24), CYYY 20.192-197. 

°° Tang hui-yao 49.10a; T‘ang liu-tien 4.16a; Chin-shih ts‘ui-pien @> Fy XE RR 102.6a. 

°7 Fo-tsu t‘ung-chi 468 TEL ERE 40, entry for the year 714 (cf. text in the Taishd 
Tripitaka [hereafter T] 49.873b): “Since the reign of Chung-tsung (684-709), the 
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nations must have been very numerous, for a certain Wer Yiian- 
chung 987C‘& complained that in former times the revenue de- 
rived from the sale of offices went into the public coffers, but that 
now the income from the ordination ceremonies went into private 
pockets.** Undesirable elements must have taken advantage of 
such ordinations to become converted. Hsin T‘i-fou ### wrote 
in a memorial of 711: “ At present those who are able to put up 
wealth and to rely on their influence have all become sramanas. 
Those who wish to avoid the corvée and to practice deceit have 
all become converted. Only those who are poor and virtuous have 
not been ordained.” *° 

The throne attempted to weed out such opportunists by periodic 
purges of the monastic community, forcing the undesirables to 
return to lay life. In 714 some twelve thousand monks were de- 
frocked; *° on another occasion in the K‘ai-yiian period more than 
thirty thousand were laicized.** However, such measures seem 
to have been inadequate, and in 747 the dynasty inaugurated a 
system of official ordination (kung-tu EE) sponsored by the 
state.** Monks ordained by this method were given a certificate 
by the Bureau of Sacrifices; those without such certificates were 
not to be considered as duly ordained. Upon the person’s death 
or return to the laity, the certificate was to be returned to the 
state. In addition to prohibiting private ordination of monks, 
this system was intended also to limit the number of clerics by 
refusing ordination to those whose character or intelligence was 
not acceptable. 

The purpose of the official ordination system was undoubtedly 
a worthy one, but events on the national scene rendered it in- 
effective before it had had time to function properly. The An Lu- 


nobility and imperial relatives have petitioned to make persons into monks.” Chiu 
T‘ang-shu 93 (biography of Yao Ts‘ung wk ).8ab: “ During the reign of Chung- 
tsung, imperial princesses and relatives of the imperial consorts all memorialized the 
throne for the privilege of ordaining monks and nuns.” 

*8 Hsin T‘ang-shu 122.8a. 

8° T“ang hui-yao 48.12ab. 

*° Fo-tsu t‘ung-chi 40, T49.373b. Chiu T‘ang-shu 8.8b gives the figure as 20,000. 

*! T‘ang hui-yao 47.11b. 

*2 Fo-tsu t‘ung-chi 40, T49.375c; Fo-tsu li-tai t‘ung-tsai (it EL EFC 3H 13, 749. 
596b. 
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shan rebellion broke out in 755, and during the attendant dis- 
orders large numbers of people must have taken refuge in the 
sangha. Before the rebellion was finally quelled the imperial 
coffers were virtually empty, and the government was hard put 
to it to buy supplies for the army. Among other expedients it 
resorted in 756 to the scheme of selling certificates to anyone who 
desired to become a cleric. Huge numbers of such certificates were 
sold in Ch‘ang-an, Lo-yang, and the surrounding areas. Not only 
Buddhist but also Taoist priests and nuns had to pay for their 
ordination, and the imperial treasury was said to have been en- 
riched by over a million strings of cash.** The famous Ch‘an monk 
Shen-hui ### , although he was over ninety at the time, partici- 
pated actively in the campaign to sell certificates at Lo-yang; ** 
the subsequent triumph of the Southern Ch‘an school of Hui-neng 
%¢HE over the Northern school of Shen-hsiu i!#% was believed to 
have resulted in large measure from Shen-hui’s activities.*® 

Following the lead of the central authorities, local officials now 
decided to employ the same procedure of selling certificates to fill 
their own pockets. They did this by arranging for private ordi- 
nations (4), although these were prohibited by T‘ang regu- 
lations.*® Such regulations appear to have been honored more in 
the breach than in observance. One well-known instance was that 
involving Wane Chih-hsing 4, a local official in An-hui, who 
established an ordination platform in his prefecture about 824, 
and then ordered that from every family in the area with more 
than three sons, one had to become a monk. The ordination 
ceremony was very simple. The person appeared at the platform, 
handed over 2,000 cash, and received his certificate. It was esti- 
mated that more than a hundred were thus ordained daily, ar- 
riving not only from within Wane’s district, but also from sur- 
rounding areas.*’ 


*® Fo-tsu-t‘ung-chi 40, T49.875c; Li-tai t‘ung-tsai 18, T49.598c; Hsin T‘ang-shu 51.7a; 
Chiu T‘ang-shu 48.3a. 

** Sung Kao-seng-chuan 8, T50.757a. 

“© Hu Shih lun-hsiieh chin chu Wa VE AS 1.279-281. 

“° Chiu T‘ang-shu 174.6a: From the Yiian-ho period (806-820) on, it was often 
decreed that no private ordination of monks and nuns was to take place in the 
prefectures.” *? Chiu T‘ang-shu 174.6a-b. 
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During the early ninth century, such privately ordained monks 
must have been in the majority, for in 830, when the Bureau of 
Sacrifices requested all unofficially ordained monks and nuns to 
register and receive the authorized certificates, more than 700,000 
such clerics were reported to have registered.** Probably what 
happened was that large numbers of people who had never been 
ordained took advantage of the imperial offer to register them- 
selves as monks in the hope of some personal benefit, perhaps in 
the form of exemption from tax or corveé. Although so high a 
figure as 700,000 is hard to credit, there is no doubt that the 
number of privately ordained monks and nuns far outnumbered 
those officially ordained, despite the threat of punishment for so 
doing.*” During the Hui-ch‘ang suppression more than 260,500 
monks and nuns were defrocked and returned to lay life. This 
figure does not include the number of novices in the temples, 
which may well have been considerable. For instance, in the Hsi- 
ming temple of Ch‘ang-an there were about 150 such novices when 
Hsiian-tsang was living there.’ Also to be taken into account 
are the slaves who tilled the temple lands or kept the temple 
grounds clean. In 845 over 150,000 such slaves were freed to 
become taxpayers again. All in all, the number of persons who 
had been withdrawn from the tax rolls through their connections 
with the Buddhist church amounted to a considerable percentage 
of the taxpaying population. 

The tax-exempt status of monks was a constant subject of 
complaint from officials. “'The national economy and defense,” 
wrote one, “ are both dependent on the adult population. Now the 
adults are all leaving family life, potential soldiers are all entering 
monastic orders. How are we to fulfill our military expeditions 
and tax levies?” °' Another wrote that “ the ordination of monks 
goes on unceasingly, so that those who are exempted from the tsu 
and yung number several tens of thousands. Thus while the 


‘® Seng shih liieh {@f 52 Wi 154.247c-248a; Fo-tsu T’ung-chi 42, T49.385a. 

*° T’ang-lii su-i 12.5b: “Those who are privately ordained, and those who ordained 
them, are to be flogged a hundred strokes.” 

°°Ta Tang tz‘u-en-ssu San-tsang-fa-shih chuan AR B= pe 10, 
750.275¢e; Chitian T‘ang-wen 257.2a. 
Lr Ch‘iao SEW (644-713) in Hsin T’ang-shu 123.3b-4a. 
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national expenditure is increased several times, the national in- 
come is decreased several times.” * 

Not only did the state suffer from the loss of revenue, but the 
upkeep of this huge body of clerics, who were not engaged in any 
productive work and therefore were not contributing to the wealth 
of the state, constituted a serious drain on the national economy. 

It is not easy to calculate how much it cost to support a monk 
for one year in T‘ang times. There are a few scattcred notices, 
however, which are of great interest and importance, and in the 
next few paragraphs I shall draw these data together to see what 
they tell us. First I shall deal with food and clothing, and then 
with the cost and upkeep of temples. 

In India the clothing of a Buddhist monk was very simple, 
usually consisting of three pieces (trini-civarani = san-i = ): the 
antaravasaka or undergarment, the uttarasanga or upper garment, 
and the sanghati or outer cloak. Monks were enjoined to go to 
the rubbish pile to look for rags to make their robes.** It was a 
far cry indeed from the Indian clothing of rags to the elegant 
robes worn by T‘ang monks, who appear to have used silk as one 
of their main materials. The antaravasaka or nei-i A4 “inner. 
garment ” was known as the wu-t‘iao-i HR “ five-strip gar- 
ment,” the wttarasanga or shang-i -& “ upper garment ” as the 
ch‘i-t'iao-i EAR “ seven-strip garment ”; the sanghati or ta-i ® 
# “great garment,” or “cloak,” might be made of from nine to 
twenty-five strips of cloth.** 

Ennin reported that his party had the three garments made at 
Yang-chou, and we are obliged to him for recording the cost of 
material and handwork.® For each undergarment, 28 feet and 5 
inches of silk were used; for the upper garment, 47 feet 5 inches; 
and for the cloak, fashioned in 25 strips, 40 feet. In all, each set 


® Hsin Ti-fou SEAR AP (742-755) in Chiu T’ang-shu 101.25a-b. 

°8 Tsaline B. Horner, Book of the Discipline (London, 1951), Volume 4, page 75: 
“That going forth is on account of rag robes; in this respect effort is to be made by 
you for life.” However, it appears that six other materials were later permitted, as 
benefits extra to the rag robes. These were linen, cotton, silk, wool, coarse hemp, and 
canvas. Cf. Vinayapitaka 1.281, and Horner, op. cit., volume 4, p. 398. 

** Bukkyo daijii PAAR 21514-1515. 


°° RetscHaver, Ennin’s Diary, p. 44. 
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of three contained 116 feet of silk. This would require roughly 
about three bolts of silk, each bolt consisting of forty feet. Accord- 
ing to Ennin the price of each bolt was one string of cash,” so 
that the material cost three strings of cash. The tailor’s charge 
for the undergarment was 300 cash, for the upper garment 400 
cash, and for the cloak one string or 1,000 cash. The total for 
materials and handiwork thus amounted to 4,700 cash. Arthur 
Watey has calculated that one ounce of gold dust was worth 
about 5,000 cash and equated it with £2 10s.,°" which at the 
present rate of exchange would be approximately U. S. $7.00. If 
5,000 cash equal $7.00, then 1,000 cash, or one string, would 
equal $1.40; 4,700 cash would be worth about $6.58, representing 
the total cost of each set of garments. We cannot, of course, take 
such calculations at face value, conditions and costs of living 
being entirely different in the times and places involved in them; 
obviously we cannot make a definitive comparison of the value 
of T‘ang copper cash and that of present-day U.S. currency. In 
any case, WALEY does not tell us how he arrived at his ratio. 

It must be borne in mind that Ennin’s figures are for the year 
838 in Yang-chou. The price of silk per bolt varied greatly in 
different periods: ** 


A.D. Wen (Cash) A.D. Wen (Cash) 
725 210 794 1,500 
746 200 803 800 
756-752 10,000 820 800 
766-779 4,000 838 1,000 
780 3,000 


I use the quotation of 838 because that year is closest to the 
suppression of 845. If we take the Ta-li K#¥ era (766-779), 
three bolts would cost 12,000 cash; the cost of tailoring, however, 
might not be proportionate, amounting perhaps to a greater, per- 
haps to a lesser percentage. At that time the monthly salary of, 


°° Loe. cit. 
- °°? The Real Tripitaka (1952), p. 143. 

58 Cu‘tan Han-sheng, “ T‘ang-tai wu-chia ti pien-tung” BF {CI (R Ay, CYYY 
11 (1947), 180-131; cf. also the article cited in Note 24, CYYY 20.220. 
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say, a chien-chiao-kuan R'E (an official who examined and 
revised texts) or a chung-shu men-hsia p‘ing-chang-shih "PPS F 
iit (a functionary in the Grand Secretariat) was 120,000 
cash.*® The material for a monk’s robes, at Ennin’s figures, would 
be equivalent to one-tenth of such an official’s monthly salary. In 
the early Yiian-ho JCA! period (806-820), a secretary received 
about 8,000 cash monthly; © in the Ta-chung X'F era (847-859) , 
a servant was said to receive 500 cash as monthly wages."' The 
secretary would have had to work nine days to earn enough to 
buy the silk material; the servant would have had to work six 
months. 

We might, on the other hand, relate Ennin’s figures to the 
price of rice at the time. In his dairy the Japanese pilgrim noted 
that the price per tow in North China varied from place to place 
—60 cash (REISCHAUER, p. 193), 70 cash (p. 177), 90 cash (p. 
190), 100 cash (p. 205). There being 10 tow per shih or bushel, 
the latter would cost from 600 to 1,000 cash. Since the total cost 
of the clerical robes was 4,700 cash, this would be equivalent to 
the cost of 4.7 bushels of rice—not an inconsequential amount. 

According to a memorial presented by Li Ch‘in-ming 7#3K5, a 
monk consumed one sheng Ft of rice each day, and for clothing 
required five bolts of silk plus fifty ounces of floss each year.” In 
the year 778 it was estimated that the total cost of food and cloth- 
ing for a monk amounted to 30,000 cash, exceeding the tax paid 
annually by five adults. The price of rice per tow in 780 was 
200 cash; ** that of silk per bolt was approximately 4,000 cash. 
A monk consuming one sheng a day would eat in a year 365 sheng, 
or 361% tou, costing 7,300 cash. The five bolts of silk at 4,000 
cash each would be 20,000 cash. For rice and silk, the amount 
would be 27,300 cash; add to this the cost for fifty ounces of floss, 
and the estimate of 30,000 cash would seem to be rather conser- 


°° Hsin T‘ang-shu 55.8b. 

°° T‘ai-p‘ing kuang-chi. 106.37b (Sao-yeh-shan Fang Ta Wy he ed). 

*1 Ibid., 53.33a. 

®? Chuan T‘ang-wen 855.7ab. 

°8 T'ang hui-yao 47.12b-18a. 

°* Huanc Chiin-mo (see Note 12), “ T‘ang-tai ti huo-pi ” BEA A. Shih-huo 
4 (1936) .11.7. 
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vative. We have no figures for the number of monks and nuns at 
this time, but I should hazard a guess of about 200,000, which is 
somewhere between the 126,100 of the K‘ai-yiian era and the 
260,500 of the year 845. If we use the above figure of 30,000 cash 
(30 strings of cash) as an accurate estimate, the cost of upkeep 
for 200,000 clerics would be 6,000,000 strings of cash. The 
significance of this sum may be realized when we learn that the 
state’s total revenue in money for the fourteenth year (779-780) 
of the Ta-li X#¥ period was only 12,000,000 strings of cash."’ If 
we use the price levels obtaining at the time of the Hui-ch‘ang 
suppression, we of course arrive at a different picture. At that 
time, according to Ennin, the price of rice per tow was about 100 
cash, of one bolt of silk 1,000 cash. The annual consumption of 
rice, 36 tou, would cost 3,600 cash for each monk; for 260,500 
monks, 937,800 strings of cash. The annual consumption of silk, 
five bolts at 1,000 cash, would be five strings; for 260,500 monks, 
1,302,500 strings. To these sums must be added the price of 50 
ounces of floss per person, or 13,025,000 ounces. The total upkeep 
would then be 2,240,300 strings of cash plus the cost of the floss. 
We have no figures for tax revenues in 845, but in 853-854 the 
receipts in money were 9,250,000 strings, of which land rentals 
brought in 5,500,000 strings, salt tax 2,780,000 strings, and wine 
tax 820,000 strings. 

Besides food and clothing, there was the cost of living quarters, 
and this meant the temples and monasteries. In the K‘ai-yiian 
era, it was estimated that there were 5,358 Buddhist temples, 
of which 3,245 were for monks, 2,113 for nuns.’ This figure, if 
accurate, is higher than that of the 4,600 existing in 845. In 
Ch‘ang-an alone there were sixty-four monasteries and twenty- 
seven nunneries.* 

We shall never know how much was expended on these struc- 
tures. In view of the economic development and strength of the 


°° Cu‘tan Han-sheng, article cited in Note 24, CYYY 20.192. (It must be remem- 
bered, however, that there was also a large revenue in kind.) 

66 Tbid. 
®* T*ang liu-tien 4.16a. 
*§ Sune Min-ch‘iu FCA, Ch‘ang-an chih $2 BFK 7.6a. 
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country under the Tang regime, the financial outlay involved in 
the construction and maintenance of these temples must have 
been very considerable. Contemporary records often described 
them in extravagant and fulsome terms.*’ Some of them were 
colossal works of architecture. The Chang-ching #*4 Temple 
at the east gate of Ch‘ang-an contained forty-eight courts and 
4,130 cells.*? Of even greater magnitude was the Hsi-ming Temple, 
also in Ch‘ang-an, where the famous pilgrim Hsiian-tsang resided. 
The grounds were formerly the residential area of one of the 
imperial princes, and at first it had been proposed that both a 
Buddhist and a Taoist establishment be located there. Hsiian- 
tsang went to investigate the premises and submitted that the 
grounds were too limited for two temples. As a result only the 
Buddhist temple was constructed there, the Taoist temple being 
built elsewhere. Work on the Hsi-ming Temple was completed in 
656, and soon afterward Hsiian-tsang moved in. The temple had 
a frontage of 350 paces, with ten courts and more than 4,000 cells. 
Trees bordered the outskirts and streams crisscrossed the grounds. 
The pavilions and halls “ reached to the clouds,” and their pillars 
covered with gold leaf “ dazzled the eyes.” As the most imposing 
and ornate temple in the T‘ang capital this one surpassed, we are 
told, even the T‘ung-t‘ai -]4 Temple of the Liang dynasty and 
the Yung-ning 7“ Temple of the Northern Wei.” 

A minor but valuable indication of the funds necessary for 
construction and maintenance of such buildings is furnished by 
Ennin, in his mention of the expense involved in repairing the 
Balcony of the Auspicious Sandalwood Images in the K‘ai-yiian 
Temple at Yang-chou. For this one balcony the estimated cost 
was put at 10,000 sirings of cash, which were to be raised by 
holding lectures on the scriptures and soliciting donations from 
interested parties. It seems that foreign merchants in the city 


°° Chiu T‘ang-shu 89.10a: “ Present-day temples surpass even the imperial palaces 
in design, embodying the last word in extravagance, splendor, artistry, and fineness.” 
T‘ang hui-yao 48.lab: “At present there are innumerable Buddhist temples in the 
realm. One temple with its halls is twice the magnitude of the imperial palace; its 
splendor and beauty are extreme, and its expenditures surpass those of the latter.” 

7° Ch‘ang-an chih 10.12a. 

™ Fa-shih chiian 10, T50.275b-c. 
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made contributions—Persians 1,000 strings, people from Champa 
200 strings, Japanese monks 50 strings.” If the sum of 10,000 
strings of cash was required to repair just one balcony housing 
some images, the total amount needed for the construction of 
such a large and imposing structure as the Hsi-ming Temple must 
have reached astronomical proportions. 

There exists also an expense account for the construction of a 
pavilion in the Ta-hsing-shan X34 Temple in Ch‘ang-an, dated 
775." In all, the value of 22,487 strings and 950 cash (a total of 
22,487,950 cash) was received, consisting of the following: contri- 
butions in silk, 4,117 bolts valued at 11,142 strings; monks’ robes 
and other articles valued at 1,080 strings and 530 cash; contri- 
butions in cash, 10,255 strings and 447 cash. There follows an 
itemized list of expenses, which I have consolidated into different 
categories: labor, 8,376 strings; lumber, 6,478 strings; metal goods, 
2,819 strings; bricks, 1,491 strings. These were the essential 
expenses; miscellaneous items such as wax, mat, paper, brushes, 
foodstuffs, etce., accounted for the remainder. For this one pavil- 
ion, about 22,500 strings were expended; for a structure the size 
of the Ta-sheng-tz'u K##2# Temple in Ch‘eng-tu, with 96 courts 
and 8,500 cells, the cost can only be imagined. No wonder 
there were so many complaints against the extravagance of the 
temples.” 

Within the temples there were images of the Buddhist deities, 
and bells, incense burners, and other objects used in the religious 
services. Such images and ritual articles were usually made of 
gold or bronze. An inscription dated 585 found in Ting-hsien, 
Hopei, spoke of a golden statue of Maitreya thirty-eight feet 
high, erected under the Northern Wei, but destroyed during the 


*® ReiscHavuer, Ennin's Diary, p. 70; Ennin’s Travels, p. 163. 

*8 Yiian-chao [A] BB , Tai-tsung-ch‘ao tseng ssu-k‘ung ta-pan-cheng kuang-chih san- 
tsang ho-shang piao chih-chi {CS BIAS Be) ZS HEE Be = A EPI xe i 
52.851b-852a; Micutuata Rydshi i Vig FH Tédai jin no keizaishi teki kenkyi 
FEC SPGE D Raw SE YE [== No. 9 1934) in the monograph series published by 
the Bukkyé Hosei-Keizai Kenkyiisho eB TET EE HEE FE AT. pp. 44-46. 

_ ™Chiu T’ang-shu 88.18a, memorial by Wer Ssu-ch‘ien ie hil ie in 709, charging 
that “the large temples waste hundreds of thousands to a million strings of cash, 
the smaller ones thirty to fifty thousands.” 
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persecution of 574-577. Emperor Wen of the Sui dynasty decided 
to restore the statue and the hall housing it. For the restoration 
of the statue 17,500 catties of cloth, 1100 sheng of lacquer, and 
87,000 sheets of gold leaf were required.”. 

Copper, however, was the principal metal used in the temples, 
and the amount of this metal possessed by the temples gave rise 
to repeated government measures to regulate its use and circu- 
lation. This was primarily because of the fact that copper was 
also the metal used in the manufacture of coins. Around the mid- 
dle of the eighth century the use of coins as a medium of exchange, 
replacing silk and cloth, became more and more prevalent.” 
This situation was brought about by the increased production and 
minting of copper. New copper mines were opened by the govern- 
ment or by private interests, with the entire output being bought 
by the government at current prices. The government also estab- 
lished new mints close to the mines. During the K‘ai-yiian era 
there were over seventy mints; the number was increased to 
ninety-nine in the following T‘ien-pao period, with the minted 
coins having a value of 327,000 strings of cash.” 

We have no indication of the output of copper at this time, but 
some figures are available for later dates: 806-820 (Yiian-ho 
period) , 265,000 catties; 834, 265,000 catties; and 847-848, 655,- 
000 catties.”* The identical figures for the first two dates provide 
grounds for doubt; the output for 834 is suspect here. For every 
1,000 copper cash, or one string, six catties of copper were re- 
quired; * the value of copper coins minted from 265,000 catties 


"8 Ting-hsien chih 3 BRE 18.142; TsuKamoro Zenrya BRAC 32%, Ni-shi Bulckyo 
koshoshi kenkya A RECA UG WEE. pp. 7-8 and 43. Two rare characters are 
involved here. The first combines, as a single character, F] “one hundred” and the 
measure sheng Ff ; it thus forms a larger measure of one hundred sheng. Another 
character combines the graphs }{ and ff, and is equivalent to ®f (cf. Dai Nihon 
komonjo 7A A 3c#E 1.656, for which reference I am indebted to Professor 
Yana). The compound in which it appears may thus be read po-liao YER} “thin 
material ”; hence my translation “sheets” (of gold leaf). 

*6 Cutan, “ T‘ang-tai wu-chia ti pien-tung” (see Note 58), CYYY 11.139. 

*7 Cu‘tan, “Chung-ku tzu-jan ching-chi ” HEA SR ES BE CYYY 10(1948) .148- 


150. 
*8 Hsin T‘ang-shu 54.7a-b and lia. 
7° Ts‘e-fu yiian-kuei 501.12b. 


a 
3 
3 
3 
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would be 44,167 strings. However, the value of the coins minted 
in 834 is as almost 100,000 strings,*° which would have required 
almost 600,000 catties. 

If all copper produced had been converted into coins, the supply 
of coins might have been sufficient to meet the economic demands 
of the times, but such was not the case. It was estimated that 
when one catty of copper was used in the manufacture of utensils, 
the value of that catty was equivalent to about 6,000 cash, so that 
six catties, worth only 1,000 cash if minted into coins, in the 
form of utensils would be valued at 36,000 cash.*t No wonder 
artisans in Central and South China surreptitiously manufactured 
copper utensils for sale.** Far more considerable, however, must 
have been the copper withdrawn from circulation by being con- 
verted into Buddhist images and ritual articles. 

It was because of this shortage of copper that the government 
at various times took measures to restrict the use of the metal 
for coins only. Probably the earliest of these decrees banning the 
use of copper in the manufacture of utensils and other articles was 
issued in 723 by Hsiian-tsung.** Similar measures were taken in 
772,* 793," 806,"° and 827." The melting of copper coins to 
obtain copper was also prohibited,** and in 825 it was decreed 
specifically that no copper should be used for Buddhist images 
and statues.*® In 829 another decree was issued declaring that 


*° Hsin T’ang-shu 54.14b. 

' Ts‘e-fu yiian-kuei 501.12b. 

* Chiu Tang-shu 176.7a: “ By melting one string of cash, one can obtain [enough 
copper] to make several utensils, which could be sold to realize a profit of from 
three hundred to four hundred per cent.” 

“8 Chitian T’ang-wen 23.4b; Ts‘e-fu yiian-kuci 501.38b places the date at 729. probably 
incorrectly. 

*4 sin T’ang-shu 54.12a; Hsit T’ung-tien 11, 1169a; Ts‘e-fu yiian-kuei 501.11b. 

*° Ts‘e-fu yiian-kuei 501.12b. 

“6 Tang hui-yao 89.14a; Hsin T'ang-shu 54.138a; Ts‘e-fu yiian-kuei 501.13b. 

*7 Ennin’s Diary, p. 48: “ There is an Imperial order prohibiting the use of copper, 
and ‘throughout the land, the sale or purchase of it is not allowed. It was explained 
that there was such a regulation as a rule once every six years. The reason for the 
prohibition is that they fear that, if the people of the empire always make copper 
utensils, there would be no copper for minting cash.” 

*8 Decree in 794: Hsin T*ang-shu 54.12b; Ts‘e-fu yiian-kuei 501.13b. 

*° Ts‘e-fu ‘yiian kuet 501.20a-b; Chiu Tang-shu 17A.12a; Hsin T‘ang-shu 54.14b; 
T‘ang hui-yao 89.19a. 
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Buddhist images could be made from lead, tin, clay, or wood.” 
None of these prohibitory regulations appears to have been very 
effective.°' Temples and monasteries continued to take up large 
amounts of copper, a situation that culminated in the severe 
measures of 845 confiscating all the copper held by the monas- 
teries. 

In addition to food, clothing, and shelter, there was also the 
matter of monks’ property. In India, as soon as a person joined 
the monastic community, he renounced ownership of all private 
property, and kept only his wearing apparel, begging bowl, walk- 
ing staff, needle, razor, sitting mat, and water strainer. He was 
not permitted to keep any money, and least of all was he per- 
mitted to own land. But in T‘ang China, according to the equal- 
field regulations a monk was granted 30 mou of kou-fen fields, a 
nun 20 mou.’’ This was the first instance in Chinese history where 
such grants were made to the clergy. It is not clear just when 
they went into effect. The regulations concerning the equal-field 
system during the early years of the dynasty did not mention 
such grants; the only source which recorded the measure was the 
T‘ang liu-tien, compiled about 739.°* Because of this, Mort Keirai 
has concluded that the grants of land to the clergy were made 
sometime between 729 and 738, while Nuva Noboru suggests 719- 
=. 

The reason for this precedent-shattering measure probably will 
never be known, but the following factors might have entered 
into consideration. For one thing, monks and nuns in China by 
this time were already owning private property; the temples them- 
selves were owners of land, and the addition of land to the 
property of a monk would not appear to be too great an innova- 
tion. Then again, the entry in the 7%ang liu-tien read: “ All 
Taoist priests are to be granted 30 mou of land, Taoist nuns 20 
mou. Buddhist monks and nuns are to be treated likewise.” This 


°° Hsin T‘ang-shu 54.14b: 

*' Hsin T‘ang-shu 54.14b; Chiu T‘ang-shu 176.7a. 

°? T‘ang liu-tien 3.10b; cf. also Mort Kerai, op. cit. (see note 7), Rekishigaku kenkyi 
4.1.53-59. 

°’ Des Rotours, Traité des fonctionnaires, p. 684, n. 1. 

°* Mort, op. cit., p. 56. 
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would seem to indicate that the measure was originally intended 
to benefit the Taoist clergy. At this stage of T‘ang history (the 
K‘ai-yuan era), the Taoists were more favored by the ruling 
house than the Buddhists. For instance, in 733 it was stipulated 
that every family should keep a copy of the Tao-te ching; in 741 
the Emperor decreed that temples dedicated to Lao-tzu should be 
established in every prefecture of the land. It may be that land 
was granted to the Taoist clergy as a mark of favor. However, it 
is also true that during the T‘ang dynasty Taoism and Buddhism 
were invariably mentioned together as the two dominant religions, 
and so it was probably felt by the rulers that any favors granted 
to the Taoists should also be extended to the Buddhists.” 

Once the monks acquired land, such practices as buying and 
selling land arose, the more enterprising monks began to indulge 
in commercial practices for private gain, and some monks even- 
tually gained the reputation of being wealthy landlords. The best 
known example was Hui-fan A#%i, whose property, estimated to 
be worth about 13,000,000 strings of cash, was confiscated during 
the reign of Chung-tsung (684-709) .°° Another monk, Yiian-kuan 
IANA of the Hui-lin S#k Temple in Lo-yang, was regarded by 
everybody in the city as a wealthy man.” 

Besides land, it appears that monks also possessed other kinds 
of property. Nima has gathered legal documents dating from the 
T‘ang and Sung dynasties concerning the loan of money and 
goods. In numerous cases the lenders of money and goods were 
monks whose names were specifically mentioned. For example, 
according to a document discovered by Sir Aurel Stern in Khotan, 
dated 782, a certain Ho Hsin-yiieh #4 , being in need of 
rations, borrowed seventeen bushels of grain from the monk 
Ch‘ien-ying 2% of the Hu-kuo #EJ Temple, and agreed to repay 
the same in the ninth month of the same year. Another document 
from the same locality revealed that the same monk Ch‘ien-ying 
made a loan of 1000 cash to a soldier, Ma Ling-chih 454?7& on the 


°° Ibid., pp. 56 ff. 
°° Li Cho ein, Shang-shu ku-shih fa Be FE (Chin-chang T‘u-shu-chii SRE fil 
Ji edition, Shanghai), first section, 16b. 
°7 Sung kao-seng chuan 20, T50.839c. 
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twelfth day of the seventh month, 782, Ma being in urgent need 
of funds. The borrower agreed to pay interest of ten per cent a 
month on the loan the first of each month, the principal to be 
paid whenever Ch‘ien-ying demanded it. 

There are also records of monks’ loaning out bolts of silk or 
other textiles. A Tun-huang document discovered by Paul Pet- 
LIoT recorded a transaction in which the abbot of Lung-hsing 
iE Temple in Tun-huang, named Suen Shan-kuang R96 
loaned seven bolts of silk to a certain Hsii Liu-t‘ung # #38 and 
his two brothers. This document was merely dated i-ssu © 
E, which could be either 645, 705, 765, 825, 885, 945, or 1005. 
Another Tun-huang document brought out by Stern, dated the 
twenty-second day of the twelfth month, chi-ch‘ou CUB, concerns 
a merchant named Ho Yiian-te fJ#A78 who, needing funds for a 
business trip, borrowed from the monk Ch‘ang-ch‘ien 4 of the 
Yung-an *% Temple in Tun-huang four pieces of coarse woolen 
materials and agreed to pay back six pieces when he returned 
from his trip. On the same day the same monk also loaned to 
Cn‘En Fo-te PR three pieces of such coarse woolen materials, 
Cu‘EN agreeing to repay four pieces on the fifteenth day of the 
third month of the following year. The twelfth month of chi-ch‘ou 
C+ could have been in any of the years 689, 749, 809, 869, 929, 
989, or 1049. From these documents we see that monks not 
only possessed property which they could lend, but that they also 
charged interest, at least in some cases. 


Temple Lands 


We now come to one of the most important economic features 
of the Buddhist church under the T‘ang dynasty, the lands owned 
by the temples and monasteries,” which along with the officialdom 


°® Nia Noboru (see Note 7), 76-S6 héritsu bunsho no kenkyx BERR YEAEICH 
OW (Toky6, 1937), pp. 230, 232-233, 253, and 259-260; Lionel Gites, Six 
Centuries of Tunhuang (London, 1944), p. 35. 

°° During the Hui-ch‘ang suppression, it was recorded that shu ch‘ien wan ch‘ing 
WT Ba of temple lands were confiscated. This figure is certainly ambiguous, and 
lends itself to different interpretations. As far as I know, there has been only one 
discussion of the figure, by Liu I-cheng PNG PX in Shih-hsiieh tsa-chih ft BE ae 
1 (1929) .4.1-5 (a reference furnished me by Professor YANa). However, this number 
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and the nobility were among the dominant landlords of the 
period. I have already pointed out that in accord with Tang 
regulations, large tracts of land were granted outright to the 
officials and nobility. Members of these groups, taking advantage 
of their privileged positions, were able to increase their holdings 
still more, very often by buying up land from small landowners 
ruined by drought, famine, or unsettled conditions, or squeezed 
out by heavy taxes. Tracts of land thus acquired often were 
scattered over wide areas, and for purposes of administration 
separate sections were set up, each called a chuang #€ or estate.’ 
In this process of consolidation into huge super-estates the Bud- 


is missing from the Chinese-Japanese Library at Harvard, so that I have been unable 
to consult it. If we interpret the figure as meaning “several thousands, up to ten 
thousand, ch‘ing,” this is too small a total for the area of temple lands. If on the 
other hand we take shu “several” as modifying ch‘ien-wan “ten million,” we read 
“several ten-millions of ch‘ing.” This is not merely excessive but excessively excessive; 
for as indicated previously, the arable land at the beginning of the Sui dynasty was 
only 19,404,267 ch‘ing, and during the T‘ien-pao area (742-755) only 14,303,862 ching. 
It seems to me that we can interpret the figure reasonably in two ways. One is to 
consider =f as a copyist‘s error for ~F , so as to get the reading “several hundred 
thousand ch‘ing,” a total acreage of temple land which would not be straining the 
imagination too much. However, we cannot lightly make such an emendation, for 
too many other sources have the same reading, ch‘ien-wan. (Cf., e.g, Tu Mu ¥#i 
He, Fan-ch‘uan wen-chi BENWNICHE (Hui-wen-t‘ang FF WAL ed.) 10.9b and Hsin 
T‘ang-shu 52.11b. T‘ang hui-yao 47.17b reads DO=F- 83 ta ; in the writings of Li Te-yii 
APB, Li Wen-jao wen-chi F=3¢ PEACH [SPTK ed.] 20.3a, the figure is BY=- 
tH, with wan “ten-thousand” left out.) Or we may accept “several ten-millions ” 
as it stands and regard it simply as overstatement. Cf. Lien-sheng Yane, “ Numbers 
and Units in Chinese Economic History,” HJAS 12 (1949) .216-225 (p. 221). Such an 
overstatement would more likely be deliberate than merely careless; the Confucian 
literati who composed the decree against Buddhism naturally wanted to portray the 
foreign religion in an unfavorable light, and so exaggerated the landholdings of its 
temples. 

10° This is not the place to go into a detailed discussion of the nature and develop- 
ment of these estates during the T‘ang dynasty. For further information, cf. Kato 
Shigeru JRE, “TS no shden no seishitsu oyobi sono yurai ni tsuite ” AE O itt Fal 
DME RIED ch BEL BRV C , TG 7 (1917) 3.315-838; and “ T6-S6 jidai no shden 
no soshiku narabi ni sono shiraku to shite no hattatsu ni tsuite ” AFR ER AICT HE 
Hl OSAP NE ITHOR HL UTORRENT , Shina keizaishi koshs YH 
HHS 8 Bs th PERE (1952) 1.281-260; Tama, op. cit. (see Note 7), SZ 33 (1922) .10. 
758-790 and “TO jidai no shakaishi teki kdsatsu ” Fas aae D ike LHBE SZ 
34 (1923) .4.284-304 and 5.333-364; and Misumma Hajime (see Note 7) “ T6-Sé ji-in no 
tokukenka e no ichibetsu” ARF BEY GRREAL-~O—* , Rekishigaku kenkya 
1 (1934) .4.252-257 and “T6-S6 jidai ni okeru kizoku tai jiin no keizaiteki kdshd ni 
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dhist church also participated; contemporary literature often 
coupled the temples with the nobility, officials, and other rich 
families as big landowners. It was mainly through the income 
from these temple lands that the large numbers of monks, nuns, 
novices, and slaves living in the numerous monasteries derived 


their support. 
The presence of such temple-owned lands is already attested 


in the early years of the dynasty." For instance, the monk Tao- 
ying 342%, who died in 645, established three estates in the P‘u-chi 
He Temple of P‘u-chou ti JH; *°* the monk Hui-chou $8 , who 
also died in the Chen-kuan period (627-649), established such 
estates for the Ch‘ing-ch‘an 4#i# Temple in Ch‘ang-an, in which 
were to be found bamboo groves, vegetable gardens, granaries, 
and water-powered mills.’ Ennin’s diary mentions a number of 
monasteries possessing such estates. One was the Li-ch‘iian MUR 
Temple in Tsou-p‘ing #4, Shan-tung, which owned a fruit 
garden and fifteen estates. Another was the Ting-chiieh T 
Temple near T‘ai-yiian, possessing an estate and a water-powered 


mill.'°° 
How did these temples acquire their lands? It will be recalled 


kansuru ichi kosatsu” AFRRERRICH US S BRA SSE D HS we 9 BE UE Ie BY 
t 4—#B, Ichimura hakase koki kinen toydshi rons THAT P-L G Raat SH 
74:52 5 RE (1933), pp. 1159-1183. Especially valuable is the collection of source 
materials by T‘ao Hsi-sheng [a 7; HE and his colleagues at Peking National University, 
entitled T‘ang-tai ssu-yiian ching-chi shih-liao far{ Cae Be Ae OR (no date). 

12 In T‘ai-p‘ing kuang-chi 134 is an interesting story which points to such holdings 
by the temples. A certain Cau Yung-t‘ung {35H borrowed sixty bushels of grain 
from a temple; for many years he refused to pay his debt, and when pressed, insisted 
that he had already done so. He went so far as to appear before an image of the 
Buddha and swear that, if he had not paid his debt, he would become a cow and work 
for the temple. After Cuu died, a calf was born in the temple with some markings on 
its legs that gradually took the shape of the characters of his name. The surrounding 
villagers came by the thousands to view this strangely marked creature, much to the 
embarrassment of the Cuu family, who decided it was the better part of wisdom to 
hand over a hundred bushels of grain to the temple and claim the calf in return. The 
calf was taken home, kept in a separate room, and served as if it were the deceased in 
person. After a month or so it died. 

102 Hsii Kao-seng chuan 25, T50.654b. 

1 Ibid., T50.697c. 

104 REISCHAUER, Ennin’s Diary, pp. 202-203. 

195 Thid., p. 267. 
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that monks and nuns were granted 30 and 20 mou respectively. 
It is possible that they pooled their holdings to make up the land 
held by the monasteries in which they resided. However, even 
if we suppose that all the 260,500 monks and nuns received the 
land to which they were theoretically entitled, the total area 
would be only around 7,800,000 mow or 78,000 ch‘ing. Yet the 
area confiscated in the Hui-ch‘ang suppression was far in excess 
of that figure. 


A second source of land was the grants made to the temples by 
the emperors, a practice older than the T‘ang dynasty. When Sui 
emperor Wen-ti called for the establishment of Buddhist temples 
at the foot of famous mountains, he donated 100 ch‘ing of land 
to the Shao-lin “74K Temple in Sung-shan #1l.2°° An additional 
40 ch‘ing were donated by the T‘ang emperor T“ai-tsung.*” After 
Hsiian-tsang settled in the Hsi-ming Temple at Ch‘ang-an, the 
emperor Kao-tsung gave this temple 100 ch‘ing of land in addition 
to fifty carts and 2,000 bolts of silk and cloth..°° When the 
emperor Hsiian-tsung was in Ch‘eng-tu after his flight from the 
An Lu-shan rebellion, he donated 1,000 mou for the upkeep of 
the Ta-sheng-tz‘u K## Temple of that city.’” 


Following the lead of the ruling house, noble or otherwise 
wealthy families of the times as well as various officials also made 
donations of land to the temples. There are numerous references 
to such donations,” e. g., (1) in 767, Yu Ch‘ao-en 449983 to the 
Chang-ching 4% Temple; " (2) in 759, the poet Wana Wei 
EE to a small temple in memory of his mother; Wana Chin 
E# (died 782) to the Buddist temples in the vicinity of the 
capital; “* (4) CHanc Pogo GPC (GPR) , a Korean merchant, 
who established the Fa-hua #2 Cloister of Mount Chih on the 


199 Chin-shih ts‘ui-pien 77.16b. 
107 Ibid. 77.17b. 
2°86 Chiiian T‘ang-wen 257 2a. 
20° Fo-tsu t‘ung-chi 40, T49.376a. 
110 Cf. T‘ao Hsi-sheng et al., op. cit. (see end of Note 100 above), pp. 70-75; also 
MisHIMa and SuzukxI, op. cit. (see Note 7), 2.325. 
. ™™ Chiu T‘ang-shu 184.12a; Ts‘e-fu yiian-kuei 927.6b. 
12 Chitian T‘ang-wen $24.10b. 
48 Chiu T‘ang-shu 118.9b-10a; Ts‘e-fu yiian-kuei 927.6a. 
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Shantung coast and endowed it with an estate that produced 500 
bushels of rice annually for the maintenance of the monks.'“ 

With such resources available, the temples were able to increase 
their holdings also by buying up parcels of land from others, just 
as the rich and powerful families did during times of stress and 
uncertainty. During the T‘ai-ho A#l era (827-835) the monk 
Wen-chii %4 was able to acquire twelve ch‘ing of land for the 
Kuo-ch‘ing di Temple of Mount T‘ien-t‘ai.“® Through his com- 
mercial enterprises, the Ch‘an monk Shan-chien #5 was able to 
realize a profit of 300 strings of cash, 280 of which were devoted to 
the purchase of an estate, the remainder to a garden patch.’ 
During the years 821-824 the monk Nan-ts‘ao Fa#® raised funds 
to buy ten ch‘ing of land for the Lung-hsing #28 Temple in 
Hang-chou.’"’ It seems that at times the temples encouraged such 
sales or donations on the ground that they would result in meri- 
torious karma for the individuals. 

Unfortunately we have no indication of the extent of temple 
lands except for the ambiguous figure of 845. Contemporary 
sources would lead us to believe, however, that such holdings were 
very considerable. The T'zu-chih t‘ung-chien, ch. 205 (World 
Book Company edition, 2.1384a), in the entry for 695, records 
that a large portion of the public and private lands was owned by 
monks. Another source notes that the rich and fertile lands in 
the vicinity of the capital during the reign of Tai-tsung (763- 
779) were largely in the possession of the temples.’'* Then there 
was the decree of Jui-tsung (710-714) complaining that the tem- 
ples had occupied large areas of land.’*® One official went so far 
as to say that the temples controlled seventy to eighty per cent 
of the wealth of the empire.’*° This was probably an exaggeration, 
but the situation was undoubtedly such that some imperial action 
was necessary. Jui-tsung forbade officials and commoners to 


114 ReiscHavueER, Ennin’s Diary, p. 131. 

115 Sung kao-seng-chuan 16, T50.808b; Fo-tsu t‘ung-chi 22,749.246b. 
18 Ch‘tian T‘ang-wen 455.6b. 

17 Po-shih ch‘ang-ch‘ing-chi fy IES Be iE 59.7b (SPTK edition). 
“8 Chiu T‘ang-shu 118.10a. 

2° Chitian T‘ang-wen 19.2b. 

°° T*ang hui-yao 48.12b: memorial presented in 711. 
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donate land to the temples, and any one doing so faced the penalty 
of having the land confiscated and given to the poor peasants.’ 
In 713, Hsiian-tsung forbade those below the dukes and imperial 
princes from establishing their manorial residences on temple 
grounds.’”” 

I have already mentioned that individual monks and nuns were 
not required to assume any of the responsibilities placed upon 
the shoulders of the ordinary adult under T‘ang tax laws. With 
the temples and monasteries owning such large tracts of land and 
controlling so much wealth, what financial responsibilities did 
they have to assume? Did they have to pay the land tax, or did 
they claim special privileges to escape from it? So far, I have not 
found any specific regulation stating that temple lands were, or 
were not, exempted from taxation. There are numerous passages 
in T‘ang literature which indicate that certain temples did enjoy 
special privileges; yet the wording of some of these passages is 
such that one wonders whether there were other temples which 
did not enjoy exemption. For example, the ten temples on Mt. 
Wu-t‘ai controlled forty-two estates; after T‘ai-tsung had subdued 
the Shansi area, he exempted all this land from taxation in order 
to display the imperial favor.’** If these estates were already tax- 
exempt, would T‘ai-tsung take this action? Does this indicate 
that other temple lands were subject to taxation? Again, in the 
case of the Nan-shan WAI] Ch‘an temple, established in 888 
through a donation of 800 mou of uncultivated land, we read that 
the entire area was tax-exempt.’ 

However, I have not yet come across any indication that temple 
lands were generally taxed. The whole problem must be set aside 
for the time being until more information is discovered. One 
factor to be kept in mind is that the temples were divided into 
two categories, the officially recognized temples and monasteries 
(AM -FbE) and those not recognized (MWh). Official recog- 


nition was furnished a temple in the form of a tablet (#4) in- 


7°" Tbad. 

322 Tbid., 50.19b. 
128 Cyane Shang-ying ae Pg ae. Hsii-ch‘ing-liang chuan ate pA 2, T51.1131b. 
4 Ch‘iian T‘ang-wen 793.10b-11a. 
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scribed after the Emperor’s hand. As soon as this status was 
received, the temple was accorded special economic privileges, 
usually in the form of tax exemption.’* It was this feature of the 
officially recognized temples that led many rich families of the 
period to establish some connections with them so as to claim 
tax exemption on their own land holdings. Such connections 
could be established in a number of ways. The rich family could 
place its landed estates under the protection of the temple under 
the pretext of donating the land to the temple. Sometimes it 
would convert the manorial house into a temple, then petition 
the throne for official recognition. Since the rich family often 
belonged to the officialdom or the nobility and wielded consider- 
able influence, such a petition was usually granted. Once the 
temple was recognized, land was then transferred to the temple. 
However, the most prevalent method was the establishment of a 
kung-te-yiian WBtBbE , a “ merit-cloister,” or a kung-te-fen-ssu, 
Asi , a “ merit-cemetery-temple.” The rich family would 
construct a Buddhist temple on its private burial grounds, and 
could then claim tax-free status for the whole property on which 
the temple was located. In some cases, instead of constructing a 
new temple, the family would attach itself to an already recog- 
nized temple and claim that as its own. Such a temple would then 
take over the landed estate of the family. 

The earliest known dates connected with the establishment of 
a kung-te-yiian are 711*** and 767.'*’ The relation of such a 
“ merit-cloister ” to the family concerned differed from that exist- 
ing normally between donor and temple. In the latter case the 
donor would make his grant of land to the temple, with the under- 
standing that the gift was outright and permanent. The phrase 
often used in such proceedings was “ once donated, permanently 
donated ” (—# 24). With the kung-te-yiian, the family would 
say that its property was donated to the temple, but the temple 
itself was regarded by the family as a sort of private institution; 


125 Misuima’s article in the IcHrmura Festschrift volume (see Note 100 above), 
pp. 116f.; Mocuizux1, Bukkyo daijiten 410a. 

126 Fo-tsu tung-chi 40, T49.378a. 

27 Ibid., T49.378a. 
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so that what was regarded as temple land by the government was 
still private property in the eyes of the family. In such a kung-te- 
yitian, the administrators of the temple property would be ap- 
pointed by the donor family, and could be removed by the latter 
at will. This naturally placed the temple administrators in a 
position of complete subservience, ready to comply with the 
wishes of the donor. The kung-te-yiian thus served not only as 
an institution through which the rich could avoid paying taxes 
on their land, but also as a medium of private investments to 
accumulate gains with which to acquire more land. It is possible 
that a considerable portion of the land listed as temple-owned 
in 845 was made up of just such pseudo-grants, owned in name by 
the temples, but in fact by the rich families. There is no way of 
finding out how much in taxes the government was cheated out of 
by this subterfuge, but one can readily believe that the loss was 
by no means negligible.” 

These kung-te-yiian, started during the Tang, were to flourish 
even more under the Sung dynasty. So beneficial were they to the 
parties concerned that numerous petitions were presented by the 
rich families, officials and nobility for their establishment.’ The 


practice became so widespread that a plea was made in 1137 by an 
official named Cu‘en Kung-fu PRA (cf. Sung-shih 379) to pro- 
hibit government officials indulging in it.’*? Recorded under the 
year 1250 is a protest written by Ssu-lien ‘AB®, a monk from Mt. 
T‘ien-t‘ai, to Duke Tu Ch‘ing-hsien #£i AK: 


The laws of the dynasty permit the important ministers to construct 
temples in memory of their ancestors with their own family fortunes, and to 
petition for the tablet signifying recognition. This is for the purpose of con- 
ferring blessings on deceased ancestors; at present, however, as performed 
by the unenlightened, this is no longer the case. Despite the preciousness of 
ancestral remains, these people fail to spend the money to buy an appropriate 
grave site. Instead, having forcibly appropriated temple lands to serve as 


728 Tao, op. cit. (see Note 100 above), pp. 3-4. 

%2° Examples: The Yung-ning Ts‘ung-fu Ssu Fe He As was granted to a 
favorite concubine of Emperor Kuang-tsung as kung-te-yiian in 1190; the Fa-an-yiian 
FER BE became a kung-te-yiian of the prince of the Hsien-an Commandery in 1173 
(cf. Hsien-ch‘un Lin-an chih ace RR Be 79.2la and 28a). 

18° Fo-tsu t‘ung-chi 47, T49.425b. 

781 Sung-shih 407.1a-11b. 
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burial grounds, they further seek to occupy several temples and convert 
them into “ merit-cloisters.” They take possession of everything within the 
temples. One day the temples must present rice, the next day tea and 
bamboo shoots, the next day firewood and charcoal, and after that bamboo 
and lumber; they are even asked for monthly presents of the rareties of land 
and water. As soon as a monk dies, invariably these people secretly take over 
his belongings and include them in their private treasuries. I once heard one 
of these contemporary worthies say, “ When a temple is converted into a 
merit-cloister, then even a needle or a blade of grass in it belongs to my 
family”... .1** 


Commercial Activities 


In addition to being owners of large estates, the Buddhist 
temples also engaged in a number of commercial activities. Of 
these, the more important were the establishment and adminis- 
tration of water-powered stone rolling-mills (nien-wei BE) , and 
the “ inexhaustible treasury ” (¢3#%) . 

A nien-wei consisted of two stone rollers, the upper one (nien) 
movable and the lower one (wei) stationary.*** It was operated 
by water-power, and was used to extract the husk from the grain 
and pulverize the grain into flour. Since these mills required 
water-power for their operation, water was sometimes diverted 
from streams to the sites of the mills, and this raised serious prob- 
lems for farmers who depended upon the streams for irrigation. 
It was therefore legally stipulated that wherever streams were 
needed for irrigation, the mills must not compete with the farmers 
for the use of the water.’** 

Such mills were economic assets, for they could be rented out, 
or fees could be charged for their use by people who wanted to 
have their grains ground. As early as the Sui dynasty, we 
already find the Buddhist temples administering such rolling 
mill.’*° In 764 a memorial was presented for the destruction of 
more than seventy such mills near Ch‘ang-an, said to have been 
established by members of the imperial house, the nobility, and 


78? Fo-tsu t‘ung-chi 48, T49.431c. 

83 T*ang-lii su-i_ shih-wen 4.21a. 

*84 T*ang liu-tien 7.9b. 

*85 Emperor Wen-ti donated to the Ch‘ing-ch‘an {fy ji@. Temple in Ch‘ang-an six mills 
which were still functioning in the middle of the seventh century when Tao-hsiian 
compiled his Hsii Kao-seng-chuan, q. v.: ch. 17 T50.568b; ch. 29, T50.697c. 
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the Buddhist temples.’** Even though owned and operated by 
Buddhist temples, it appears that such mills were still subject to 
taxation; a petition presented by Buddhist monks in Ch‘ang-an 
in 811, asking that rolling mills on their estates be exempted from 
taxation, was refused.” 

The “ inexhaustible treasury ” of the Buddhist temples fur- 
nishes a much more fertile field of inquiry.’** Temple storerooms ** 
had been established in China as early as the end of the fifth 
century.'*° They were used to store objects belonging to the Three 
Jewels, namely, (1) articles belonging to monks and nuns, and 
to the sangha in general; (2) articles presented to the Buddha or 
used in worshipping the Blessed One; and (3) articles that have 
to do with the dharma, such as containers for manuscripts, boxes, 
bookeases, etc.’*' Another function was to serve as a kitchen 
storeroom, in which to keep foodstuffs for the inhabitants of the 
temple and for guest monks who might stop there.'*? A third 
function was to house the “ inexhaustible treasury ” of the mon- 
astery. As such, it was the place where the donations of faithful 
devotees, consisting of precious metals and stones, gems, silks, 
and other valuable objects, were received and kept. It might also 
serve as.a safe-deposit vault, to receive for safekeeping the riches 
of some of the temple patrons, with a charge made for storage. 


6 Tang hui-yao 89.5a. 

8? Ibid., 89.5b. For a more extended account of the nien-wei, cf. Tamar Zeihaku, 
“Tojidai_no shakaishiteki kosatsu” JSF RF{UO mkt SMI RE , SZ 34(1928).5. 
334-338. 

188 Cf. Lien-sheng Yano, “ Buddhist Monasteries and Four Money-Raising Institu- 
tions in Chinese History,” HJAS 13 (1950) .174-191; Tsukamoto Zenrya, “Shink6 no 
sankaiky6 to mujinzd ni_tsuite ” 2FID=ERL Sue ss Hee LT RT , Shikyd 
kenkyt FBX BEFE 31926) 4571-586; Yasuxr Keiki Se MKB PR, Sankaikyd no 
kenkyi: = BERK OWEFE (1927), pp. 619-635; Micurmata Rydshi (see Note 73), 
“Shina bukkyo jiin no kinya jigyo” KILPA#REOD BARB. Otani gakuho 
KA ABHL 14 (1933) .1.91-129. 

189 Ssu-k'u J iii = bhandagdara (keeper of the storeroom: bhandagdarika). Permis- 
sion to establish such storerooms was given by the Buddha when told that robe 
materials kept at the roots or in the hollows of trees, or in sheds, had been eaten by 
mice or ants. Cf. Vinayapitaka 1.284; Horner, Book of the Discipline, Vol. 4, p. 402. 

*4°'Yana, “ Buddhist Monasteries .. . ,” p. 175. 

‘1 Shih-shih yao-lan FR ESE , 754.289a and 302c-308a. 

™? Misum™ma Hajime, “ Tédai jiko no kiné no ichi-ni ni tsuite ” FRR hi D FRR 
D—lTOw T, Ikeuchi hakase kanreki kinen toydshi ronsé Hh PY fR - isk BB 
Ax UF EE SB HE (1940), pp. 857-875. 
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lis administrators might also engage in financial transactions in- 
volving the sale or rental of objects donated to the temple. They 
might even engage in the pawnbroking business in order to assist 
people in need; Professor YANG has already pointed out that this 
practice existed as early as the fifth century. In all these activi- 
ties, the “inexhaustible treasury ” performed definite economic 
functions filling needs of the period, at a time when many 
other economic or commercial institutions were lacking. I shall 
confine the following discussion mainly to these “ inexhaustible 
treasuries.” 

One might raise the question how it was that Buddhist temples 
could indulge in commercial activities for gain. Strange as it may 
seem, the Buddhist canon in China specifically provided that if 
goods donated to the temples were not entirely utilized by the 
monks or nuns, such surplus goeds could be sold or loaned out 
and the profits used to defray expenses incurred in repairing 
temples or stupas. Such surplus goods were referred to as wu-chin 
ts‘ai SERM or wu-chin wu RD; hence the term wu-chin tsang 
4 H2IRK , “ inexhaustible treasury.” 

On the basis of this scriptural authority, “ inexhaustible treasur- 
ies” were set up in many temples. Under Wu-ti of the Liang 
dynasty (502-549) one was established through donations by the 
Emperor.*** Under the Tang such treasuries apparently were 


143 Mo-ho seng chi li MER TWEE 10, 722.311 c: 

If there is a surplus, then the goods are to be placed among the inexhaustible articles; if 
they produce profits, such profits could be used to build dwelling places. 

Shih-sung lii -#AFE 56, T23.415e: 

“Oh abbott, these are stupa articles; you ought to earn profits with them for the support of 


the stupa.”” The monk replied, ‘‘The Buddha has not permitted us to do business with 
stupa articles and reap profits for support of the stupa.’”’ The matter was brought to the 


attention of the Buddha, who then declared, ‘it is permissible for laymen working in the 
temples, such as upisakas, to do business with stupa articles and earn profits for support of 
the stupa.”’ 


In the Pali canon, however, I have found no reference to permission for monks or 
the sangha to sell articles for profit. There is one passage, Cullavagga 6.21.3 (Horner, 
Book of the Discipline, Vol. 4, p. 248), which says that trifling accessories such as 
needles, scissors, sandals, strainers, ete., were accumulating in the storeroom, and that 
the Buddha gave permission to give away such stocks. Monks were specifically for- 
bidden by patimokkha rules to indulge in buying or selling (Thomas W. Ruys Davins 
and Hermann OLpenserG, Vinaya Texts, Volume 1 (Oxford 1881), pp. 26-27. 

144 Kuang-hung ming-chi J 51, BASE 19, 752.237; cf. also Yamazaxr Hirose Jj (Rj 
% , Shina chisei bukkyd no tenkai EH te fB2XD He BA (1942), pp. 214 ff. 
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very prevalent. The monk Tao-piao #4*% was said to have ac- 
quired sufficient land for his temple to reap an annual harvest 
of 10,000 bushels of grains, which were placed in the “ inex- 
haustible treasury ” to be shared by the whole community.***° We 
learn also of a certain Lr Teng 44% who, during the unsettled 
times of the An Lu-shan rebellion, donated his entire family 
fortune to the Hui-lin Sk Temple north of Lo-yang to serve 
as its inexhaustible wealth.'*° 

Most famous of all was the “ inexhaustible treasury ” of the 
Hua-tu 4¢# Temple of the San-chieh =f sect in Ch‘ang-an. 
Established in the Wu-te era (618-626) ,"** this treasury became 
the center of a fabulous collection of wealth donated by faithful 
followers. Donors vied with each other in making their presenta- 
tions, often bringing their gifts in carriages, sometimes not even 
leaving their names. Donations included money, precious stones 
and metals, rolls of silk, and so on, all in uncountable amounts. 
It was said that the monk administrators themselves did not know 
how much wealth there was in this collection. Transactions were 
sometimes carried out without any record. Borrowers came from 
as far away as present-day Szechuan and Hopei. Profits earned 
by the treasury were used to repair temples and shrines, to provide 
sustenance to needy people, and to supply the maigre feasts served 
during the moksa assemblies. In the reign of Empress Wu the 
treasury was moved from Ch‘ang-an to the Fu-hsien 76 Temple 


™5 Sung kao-seng-chuan 15, T50.803c. 

148 Tbid., 20, T50.839c. 

“7 Tai-p‘ing kuang-chi 493.22a: “ During the Wu-te period there was a monk, 
Hsin-i . .. who established the inexhaustible treasury in the Hua-tu Temple.” Hsis 
Sung PERS » T*ang liang-ching ch‘eng-fang-k‘ao JE WS IRI (ts‘e 294 in the 
Chi-fu  ts‘ung-shu S¢HHfZE GE ) 4.25b: “Originally this was the Chen-chi JER 
Temple . . . In 619 it was converted to the Hua-tu Temple. Within the temple there 
was the Court of the Inexhaustible Treasury.” 

If we follow these two sources we must conclude that the founder of the treasury 
was Hsin-i, f# # a disciple of the San-chieh sect, and not Hsin-hsing {247 , founder 
of the sect, as stated by Wer Shu Fe vt in his Liang-ching hsin-chi Wa Ae 
(ts‘e 183 in Yiieh-ya-t‘ang ts‘ung shu Bea Heir HE SE ) 2. 15ab. Here the entry reads, 
“Within the temple was the Court of the Inexhaustible Treasury, established by Hsin- 
-hsing.” Now Hsin-hsing died in 594, and there is nothing in his biography (cf. Hsii 
Kao-seng-chuan 17, T50.559c-560b) connecting him with such a treasury. I have not 
been able to find anything further about Hsin-i. 
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in Lo-yang, but business at the new location was not as flourishing 
as before, and the treasury went back to Ch‘ang-an. The Empress 
herself was one of its supporters.’** Contributions continued as 
great as ever in the reign of Hsiian-tsung, until that sovereign 
was moved first to prohibit donations to the treasury '*? and 
later to dissolve the institution entirely. The contents were to be 
distributed to the various Buddhist and Taoist temples in the 
capital for repairs of buildings, statues, bridges, roads, etc." Thus 
ended the history of one of the most fabulous economic institu- 
tions established by the Buddhist church in China. 

Before concluding, I shall summarize the main points presented 
above. In 845 the registered population of T‘ang China probably 
consisted of about five million households, or about 27,000,000 
inhabitants (taking the ratio of household to population given 
above for the period 726-760). Of this number, it is likely that 
a majority were not subjected to taxation. For example, at the 
end of the T‘ien-pao era around 755, when the population was 


148 Cf. the imperial preface to the Fang-kuang ta-chuang-yen-ching Fj REC HE fice 
in the Sung chi-sha tsang hey Whe 128.1la. 

14° Ts‘e-fu yiian kuei 159.15a. This decree was issued in the fourth month of 721. 

15° Ibid., decree issued in the sixth month. Cf. also Hsti Sung, op. cit. (see Note 
148 above), 4.25b, for the same date of dissolution. The date given by Wer Shu, 
op. cit., 2.15b—the first year of K‘ai-yiian, or 713—appears to be in error. 

My account is based mainly on the description of the treasury furnished by Wet Shu 
and by the T“ai-p‘ing kuang-chi 493. Both sources also contain an interesting story 
illustrating the magnitude of the collection donated to the temple. During the Chen- 
kuan era a man named P‘er Hsiian-chih ELE obtained employment in the temple 
as a janitor. He was very diligent in observing the commandments, and also con- 
scientious in the performance of his duties. After some ten years or so the monks, 
feeling that he was an honest and upright man, promoted him to the extremely 
important task of looking after the premises of the treasury. He was not, alas, equal to 
the trust. He began to embezzle funds from the treasury, but its wealth was so 
immense that his wrongdoings were not discovered. One day the monks sent him off 
on an errand, and he never returned. They then looked into his room, where they 
found written the following lines: 

Letting a sheep loose beneath the brow of a wolf, 
Placing a bone in front of a dog— 

Since one is not an arhat, 

How could one resist stealing? 


(The two versions of the quatrain are slightly different, the T‘ai-p‘ing kuang-chi’s 
being preferable.) 
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figured at 52,919,309, the number subject to taxation in all forms 
was 8,208,321, a ratio of about one to six. If we apply the same 
ratio for the year 845, we get 4,500,000 taxpayers. The total num- 
ber of monks, nuns, and slaves connected with the Buddhist 
church in 845 was 410,500. How many novices there were we do 
not know; we are likewise ignorant of the number of laymen in 
the employment of the church. Tu Mu 4t% estimated *** that the 
latter were as numerous as the monks and nuns. If his estimate is 
just, then we have approximately 671,000, plus the number of 
novices, who were withdrawn from productive activities and not 
contributing to the national economy. Such a large number of 
adult non-taxpayers would indeed be a heavy burden for about 
4,500,000 taxpayers to carry. It was not only that the monks and 
nuns did not contribute their share of farming and weaving; they 
also had to be clothed and fed by the labor of others, to the tune 
of more than two million strings of cash annually. One may argue 
that this was not really an economic loss to the country, since a 
goodly portion of the food and clothing must have been con- 
tributed by faithful followers of the church. Some might answer 
that if this large parasitic monastic community did not exist, then 
these outlays could have been diverted to other more productive 
ends. To the cost of food and clothing we must add the value of 
the gold, copper, and other materials used in such great quanti- 
ties for images and ritual objects, and the construction and main- 
tenance costs of the numerous, often magnificent temples. 

All these economic drains were compounded by the fact that 
these same temples, through their ownership of tax-exempt lands, 
were depriving the government of revenue which must have run 
into millions of cash and millions of bushels of grain. Faced with 
these serious economic problems and their social implications, 
the Emperor Wu-tsung made the decision against the Buddhist 
church which earned him the opprobrium of the faithful for cen- 
turies to come. 


*°1 Cf. his collected works, Fan-ch‘uan wen-chi AI AC He 10.9ab. 
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TO yap piAdcripov a&ynpwv pdvov 
Thucydides 2.44. 


The following notes all deal with Bukhara: the first section, 
with the name itself; the second, with the pre-Islamic rulers of 
the city-kingdom; and the third, with some additions and correc- 
tions to my History of Bukhara. 


1. The Name “ Bukhara ” 


The etymology of the name of the famous city in Russian 
Turkestan as derived from Sanskrit vihadra “ Buddhist temple,” 
generally accepted though with some reservations, has been chal- 
lenged recently. A survey of the scholarly work on the subject, 
and of the historical evidence, is consequently in order. 

Wilhelm TomascueEk, who seems to have been the first scholar 
seriously to investigate the matter,’ wrote: 


Was nun den Namen Pu-ho betrifft, so ist er offenbar auf den Lautcomplex 
Bukhar (collect. Plur. Bukhara, Bukharai) zuriickzufiihren; diese Bezeichnung 
der Hauptstadt ist jedoch nicht die alteste, sondern datiert aus der haitalischen 
Epoche, in welcher der Buddhacultus der herrschende war. Denn es wird 


1F, Attuem, Aus Spdtantike und Christentum (Tiibingen, 1951), pp. 111-112: 

Der Name Buchara liszt sich aus dem Iranischen nicht deuten. Er erscheint erstmalig auf der 
alttiirkischen Inscrift des Kiiltegin als bugaraq . . . Der Name buqaraq musz also den eines 
Stammes, analog dem der Tocharer, oder eines Ortes bedeutet haben. Damit ergibt sich die 
Deutung—eine Deutung aus dem Alttiirkischen. Bugarag ist gebildet aus buga ,, Stier”’ mittels 
der Verstiirkungspartikel -raq: rék wie bdgraék aus bdg. Buqaraq ulus ist demnach das ,, Reich 
(Land) des Stiers (der Stiere) . . . Die Bestiitigung des Ergebnisses wird wiederum | O. 
Hansen verdankt. Er hat in buqaraq ulus das awestische gaum yim suydo . Sayanam Vend. 1, 4 
erkannt. Gava war also weder ,, Ebene” noch ,, Gau’’, sondern die Stadt oder das Land war 
nach dem Stier genannt. Wie mongol. bugar und Soghd. pwy’r auf den Miinzen zu deuten sei, 
bleibe dahingestellt. Aber sollte es ein Zufall sein, dasz es in der hellenistischen Sogdiane eine 
paionische Katoikie, Mevamia gab, die nach dem Wildstier (uévamos) genannt war? 


? Before him H. Vamsery, History of Bokhara (London, 1873), p. 14, wrote, “ We 
do not know at what date the old Iranian city Djemu-ket received the Turanian name 
of Bokhara, for Bukhar is even now the Mongolian word for a Buddhistic temple or 
monastery.” 
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ausdriicklich berichtet (Niqbi den Massud, bei Silvestre de Sacy, Notices et 
Extraits des Manuscrits, II p. 384): ,Bukhara antiquioribus temporibus 
vocata est (Nii)meg-kath; et bukhar lingua idololatrorum Catayae et Uighuriae 
significat templum idolorum‘; und in der That finden wir auch im Mongolischen, 
das die buddhistische Terminologie am getreuesten bewahrt hat, die an bukhar 
sich anschliessende Form buyar kiyit = skr. vihara ¢aitya ,cella eremitica‘; das 
sin. pu-ho ist also eine Variante fiir pi-ho-lo, skr. vihara ,locus secretus, 
claustrum s. templum buddhisticum‘. Die Hayatila haben somit dem indischen 
Worte vihara dieselbe Form gegeben, wie spater die Uighuren und Mongolen, 
wihrend sonst dafiir auf iranischem Boden die Form behar einzutreten 
pflegt .. . 


This view was accepted by Josef Marquart, who in connec- 
tion with the Old Turkish inscriptions wrote,‘ “ Der spitere Name 
des Gebietes (Chinese An) war Pu-ho = *Pu-hat, Buchara, mit- 
teliranisch *Bucharak = alt-tiirkisch Buqaraq.” In his Wehrot und 
Arang, written in 1907 but published after his death, the same 
author wrote,’ “ Im Anfang des 7. Jahrhunderts, wenn nicht schon 
friiher, kommt fiir jene die tiirkische Bezeichnung Bugaragq, np., 
lose Buchara, chin. 18% Pu-hat ‘ die Klosterstadt ’ auf.” In 1914 
Marquart wrote,’ “ Buqgaraq, arab.-pers. \o\se (zu skr. vihara) , 
*Toqaraq, arab.-pers. |o\>b .” 

BarTHOLD quoted TomascHEK in his monumental work on 
Turkestan: * 

According to Tomaschek the Sanskrit word Vihara assumed in the Eph- 
thalite empire, as subsequently among the Uighurs and Mongols, the form 
Bukhar, while among the Iranians in general we meet the form Bahar; as 
proof he quotes the name of the Nawbahar temple (see p. 79) and some 
other places in the neighbourhood of Balkh. The existence of a Nawbahar 


gate in Samarqand and Bukhara shows that here also, at least at a certain 
period, the Iranian form was in use. 


In his article on “ Bukhara ” in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1.776, 
BarTHOLD says: “That the name, as has been suggested, is 
identical with bukhar, the Turki-Mongol form of the Sanskrit 
vihara, ‘monastery,’ is not improbable . . . In any case there was 
a Buddhist monastery at Bukhara as at Balkh and Samarkand.” 


3 “ Centralasiatische Studien I,” SWAIW 87 (Vienna, 1877) .167. 
* J. Marquart, Die Chronologie der alttiirkischen Inschriften (Leipzig, 1898), p. 61. 
5 Marxwart, Wehrot und Arang (Leiden, 1938), p. 163, n. 2. 

® Uber das Volkstum der Komanen (Leipzig, 1914), p. 96, n. 7. 

7 Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion (London, 1928), p. 102, n. 4. 
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In 1948 the Italian scholar Ugo MonnERET DE VILLARD wrote: * 
“ Buhara prese poi il suo nome dalla trasformazione uigurica- 
mongola del termine sanscrito vihara: e tale riavvicinamento é 
ancora notato nel XIII secolo da Guwaini.” 

With the publication of the Turfan documents the Sogdian 
word Bry’r for vihara was found.’ This changed the situation so 
much that the Soviet scholars V. A. LivSits, K. V. KAurFMAN and 
I. M. Dyakonov wrote in 1954: *° 


Hanucanve pwy’r CBUeTebCTByeT, MK Ay IIpOuHM, O TOM, 4TO 
c1oBo “ Byxapa,” Bonpekw mpeaznomoxenu akag. B. B. Bap- 
TOJbia, HE MOXKEeT BO3BOAMTbCA K CaHCKPHTCKOMy vihara “ 6yi- 
AMHCKHH MOHACTHIPb, XpaM,” Tak Kak vihara MepeaBatocb OI B 
COrQHHCKOM HalMCcaHHu C HauaJbHbIM B, CpaB., HallpHmep, Bp’sy = 
CaHCKP. vipacyin. 

CuntTaTb HalmvcaHHe pwy’r OTpaxkeHHem Oouee cTapoh dopmbl 
cl0Ba buyar TakxKe Heb3a. KutaicKad nepewqaua uMeuH “ Byxapa” 
—by-xo, By-rs, Bcrpeuaroujancad B KHTaHCKHX HCTOUHHMKaX JIMLUIb 
c VII B. H. 9. (TaH-Wy), MOXKeT OTpaxaTb 3By4YaHHe ITOTO COBAa 
KaK C HauaJbHbIM b, Tak HW C p; O2HAKO B apaOcKHx, NepCcHACKHX, 
TIOPKCKHX H MOHIOJIbCKHX HCTOUHHKaX, a TaKKe B COBPCMCHHOM 
TaJXKHKCKOM H y36eKCKOM MPOH3HOUWIeHHH 9TO COBO BCerya 
BLICTyMaeT C HaYaIbHbIM 3BOHKHMM. Tlepexoy HadaIbHOro p>b 4yK 
COrMHHCKOMY ASbIKy. 

[The orthography pwy’r, inter alia, proves that the word “ Bukhara,” in 
spite of the conjecture of the academician V. V. Bartuoxp, cannot be derived 
from Sanskrit vihdra “ Buddhist monastery, temple,” since vihdra would be 
represented in Sogdian spelling with a beginning 8; compare, for example 
Bp’sy = Skrt. vipagyin. 

To consider the writing pwy’r as reflecting a much older form of the word 
buaxdr is impossible. The Chinese rendering of the name “ Bukhara ”—bu-ho, 
bu-ge—found in Chinese sources at least from the seventh century A.D. 


’ 


®Ugo Monneret DE Viuiarp, Il libro della peregrinazione nelle parti d’Oriente di 
Frate Ricoldo da Montecroce (Rome, 1948), pp. 52 and 119. 

*°E. Benveniste, Vessantara Jataka (Paris, 1946), p. 67, 1. 1117. This was recog- 
nized as the correct Sogdian form with intrusive -r- by W. B. Henninea, “ Argi and 
the Tokharians,’” BSOS 9(1938).570, and acknowledged by E. Benveniste in E. 
HoniemMann et A. Manica, Recherches sur les Res Gestae Divi Saporis (Brussels, 
1953), p. 178. 

10 QO mpepHel corguiicko# mucbMeHHOcTH Byxappi,” Bectuuk Jipesuel 
Uctopuu [“ Regarding the Ancient Sogdian Writing of Bukhara,” Herald of Ancient 
History], Vol. 1 (1954), p. 155. 
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(T‘ang shu) , seems to reflect the pronunciation of this word as beginning with 
b rather than p. Nonetheless, in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and Mongolian 
sources, and also in the contemporary Tadzik and Uzbek pronunciation, this 
word is always found with a sonant in Anlaut. The change of initial p>b is 
foreign to the Sogdian language.] 


This position is not entirely convincing, for one would suppose 
that the city of Bukhara (in West not East Turkestan) was 
founded after a (Prakrit?) form of vihara with initial b- was cur- 
rent (certainly in Iran). See my remarks below. Also, p- in 
Sogdian appears for b-. Compare Sogd. pr’ym “ Brahman,” pwty 
‘* Buddha,” etc., so there is no question of p > b. 

They further suggested that the name “ Bukhara ” was of Heph- 
thalite origin, and that a study of the pre-Islamic coins of Buk- 
hara indicated that this name for the city was already known in 
the middle of the fifth century A. D."* Such is the scholarly liter- 
ature on the subject, apart from the remarks of Professor W. B. 
HENNING and myself (see note 12). 

Let us turn now to the historical evidence. First we have the 
pre-Islamic coins of Bukhara with the inscription pwy’r yoB k’n’ 
“King of Bukhara Kana.” ** I must disagree with HENnNING’s 
interpretation of this legend as an early misreading of the coin 
legend pwy’r yo k’y, since further examination of the coins in the 
Hermitage Museum and in the collection of the American Numis- 
matic Society clearly reveals that the coins with the reading k’n’ 
are the earliest of the series and, if anything, k’y is a later de- 
velopment.’® ALTHEIM’s reading of k’wy is quite ausgeschlossen,* 
and the Soviet scholars are correct in their interpretation.** 


™ Ibid., 157. This information was first proposed by W. B. Henninc; see note 12, 
p. 28. 

72,W. B. Hennine apud R. N. Frye, Notes on the Early Coinage of Transoxiana 
(New York, 1949), 29. 

13T wish to thank A. A. Byxov, curator of Oriental coins in the Hermitage, who 
not only allowed me to inspect the coins but kindly made plaster casts of a number 
of them for me. 

** Porphyrios und Empedokles (Tiibingen, 1954), p. 47. I take the occasion to 
correct two mistakes in this book. On p. 48, 1. 3 from bottom, correct unrichtig to 
richtig (as I learned in the Hermitage Museum). On p. 54, n. 4, correct unrichtig to 
’ richtig. ALTHEIM’s mann is much too large a weight; my identification of M’ in the 
Frahang é Pahlavik as “Yt is correct. 

8 Op. cit., p. 156. 
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The same form pwy’r occurs in the Sogdian Nafnamak “ list of 
nations,” dating from the ninth century A. D. or later.** While we 
cannot assume that the language of pre-Islamic Bukhara was 
Sogdian, it is highly probable that it was a dialect of Sogdian, or 
closely related to it. Middle Persian influences from south of the 
Oxus River must have been strong in Bukhara. 

The Orkhon Turks recorded the name bwqrq in the passage of 
the Kiil Tegin inscription which speaks of the peoples who sent 
representatives to the Turkish prince’s funeral. The passage reads: 
quriya kiin batsiqdaqgi Soyd, Brékr, Bwqrq ulus budunda Nay 
siyniin oyul tarqan kalti (“From the Soyd, [A]baréékar, and 
Bugqaraq peoples, dwelling in the West, the sun’s setting, came 
Nang sangiin and oyul tarkhan ”) .”” 

The date of the funeral of Kil Tegin is 731 or 732 A. D., and 
the historical circumstances must be kept in mind."** The first 
people surely refers to the Sogdians, but not necessarily to those 
living in Sogdiana proper. The next people can hardly be the 
Persians as Thomsen and Marquart proposed.’® Following Paul 
PELLIoT’s suggestion that the latter part of the word is to be read 
Cakar<éakdr,” I suggest the reading Abar ¢aékdr or Apar ¢Gakar. 
This suggestion is, of course, not free from difficulties, but seems 
to me to involve less problems than the identification with “ Per- 
sians,” which presents historical as well as linguistic difficulties.” 


1° 'W. B. Hennina, Sogdica (London, 1940), p. 9. 

‘7 Tnscription I, N. 12; text in A. von Gapain, Alttiirkische Grammatik (Leipzig, 
1950), 256, and text, transcription and translation in S. E. Matov, [lamaTHuku 
J[pepuetiopKckol IIncbMennoctH [Monuments of Ancient Turkish Writing] (Moscow, 
1951), pp. 27, 33 and 43. 

18 Marquart, Die Chronologie, op. cit., pp. 54-5. The date of the erection of the 
inscription was probably later. 

1° Tbid., p. 32. This identification was opposed by W. Bartuoip, Zwélf Vorlesungen 
tiber die Geschichte der Tiirken Mittelasiens (Berlin, 1935), p. 39. 

2°P, Petuiot, Notes sur Vhistoire de la Horde d’Or (Paris, 1950), p. 175, n. 1. The 
equation of brékr = *baréuq-dr, the men of Baréuq (in the northern Tarim basin) 
made by O. Hansen and F. AttuerM in the latter’s Aus Spétantike und Christentum 
(Tiibingen, 1951), 111, is attractive, but they refer to the Uigur colophon published 
by F. W. K. Miuxier, “Toxri und Kuigan,” SPAW (Berlin, 1918), p. 580, where 
b’réwq is written. There are both philological (long a and w, use of -ar) as well as 
historical (the people of Baréuk were speaking a Khotanese-Saka dialect in 730 A. D., 
geographical considerations, etc.) objections to this identification. 

*1Cf. W. BartHo.p, “ Die alttiirkischen Inschriften und die arabischen Quellen,” 
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Apar éakdr would then be “ Avar-detachments ” or “ Avar-war- 
riors.” The spelling br for the Avars may seem unusual, if we 
remember that the name probably appears earlier in the same 
Orkhon inscription of Kiil Tegin as pr= Apar (II E 4) ,” and the 
same form probably appears in Uigur Turkish.** On the other 
hand, the researches of H. W. Haussic have shown that histori- 
cally there is no objection to the presence of groups in West 
Turkestan in the early eighth century A. D. with the name Avar.* 
Philologically the spelling br is not improbable, especially if we 
are dealing here with a segment of “ Avars ” left in Central Asia 
after their relatives or namesakes had moved west.” 

The second element in the name ¢aékdr has an uncertain ety- 
mology (PELLIOT, swpra), but it is attested in this period in 
Arabic.2° From Chinese sources it would seem that an élite corps 


p. 26, in W. Raptorr, Die alttiirkischen Inschriften der Mongolei (St. Petersburg, 
1899). The Chinese court, however, apparently received missions from the Persians 
long after the fall of the Sassanian Empire; cf. E. Cuavannes, “ Notes additionnelles 
sur les Tou-kiue (Tures) occidentaux,” in his Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turks) 
occidentaux, 2nd edition (Paris, n.d.), pp. 37, 42, 45, ete. 

°2 A. von GABAIN, op. cit., p. 249; Matov, op. cit., pp. 21, 29, and 36. 

*3A. von Le Coa, “ Tiirkische Manichaica aus Chotscho. III,” APAW (Berlin, 
1922), p.,82, text Nr. 13, iii. .T. II, D. 181, 1. 1. I cannot say whether in Turkic pr-, 
in a compound, may alternate with br-, but, in any case, I should have thought br- 
more likely than pr- for transcribing the name of the Avars. 

**In “Theophylakts Exkurs iiber die skythischen Vélker,” Byzantion 23 (Brussels, 
1953) .330-2, et passim. I do not subscribe to all of the author’s theories and his 
attempt (p. 348) to derive the name “ Bukhara” from the Turkish Télis tribe fer 
*b’uok-kuat = *buqur (sic) is to be rejected. On this Tdlis tribe cf. J. R. Hamiton, 
Les Outghours (Paris, 1955), p. 2, no. 7; W. B. Hennine, “ Argi and the Tokharians,” 
BSOS 9 (1938) .555; and H. W. Battey, “ The Staél-Holstein Miscellany,” Asia Major, 
New Series, 2 (1951) .18. 

°° Kk. H. Mences, The Oriental Elements in the Vocabulary of the Oldest Russian 
Epos, The Igor’ Tale, Supplement to Word 7 (New York, 1951), pp. 40-41. 

°° Tabari, II, 1604, referring to the year 119/737, in speaking of Arab military 
operations in Central Asia, says 

PPS 9 AF gle Gold)! 4 gems 
“And the Tokhari jabyis with their kings and (military) detachments (servants) .” 
The word is used widely in Arabic, and is probably from Persian édkar “ servant,” 
Tajiki éokar, Ossetic (Iron) cagar; cf. V. I. ABaev, OceTuHcKHit A3pik 1 PoapKaop | 
[Ossetic Language and Folklore I} (Moscow, 1949), p. 161. Perhaps, it appears in the 
name @a[yJapo[v] from Tanais on the Black Sea; cf. L. Zausta, Die Personennamen 
griechischer Stidte der nérdlichen Schwarzmeerkiiste (Prague, 1955), p. 193. Cf. also 
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of warriors existed both at Samarkand and Bukhara in this period 
called 4478 tsia *k’dt = Gakar2" The etymology of the word is 
discussed in detail by VuAprmirtsov,”* BARTHOLOMAE,” and FREI- 
MAN.*° Regardless of the etymology, the word is attested for 
Central Asia in the eighth century A. D. in a suitable context for 
our proposal. It must be admited, however, that the form brékr 
is only attested in the Old Turkish inscription of Kiil Tegin. 

The next word bwqrq makes one think of a form such as 
*buqriq/buqraq, but all attempts to identify this satisfactorily 
with ¢!_*, Bulgar, Baskirt, or any tribe or people in Central Asia 
or South Russia have failed. The identification with the town of 
Bukhara is not free from objections,” but faute de mieux let us 
accept it. According to ALTHEIM (note 1) this word is the Old 
Turkish translation of an Iranian Gava and means “land of the 
bull.” ** There are both historical and philological objections to 
this. No matter what Avestan gaim yim suyd6-sayanam (see 
note 1) may have originally meant, in the 8th century A. D. there 
was no area in Transoxiana called Gava, and certainly not the 
oasis of Bukhara.** The equation Bukhara = Gava = Sogdiana is 
hardly acceptable.** What do we know of the name Bukhara? 


the “ protubulgarisches Geschlecht (A. IX. Jh.),” Tfaxapdpyns, in G. Moravesix, By- 
zantino-turcica 2 (Budapest, 1943), p. 259, édkar + dr? For further information on the 
word cf. A. M. MANDELSsTAM, p. 104 of the article cited below in the third section 
(correction to page 62). 

*7 CHAvANNES, Documents, op. cit., p. 313. 

28 B. Y. Viapimirtsov, “ Mongolica I,” 3anucku Koanerun Boctokoseyos [Notes 
of the College of Orientalists], Volume 1 (Leningrad, 1925), pp. 326-8. 

2°, Bartnotomar, “Uber ein sasanidisches Rechtsbuch,” Sitzungsberichte der 
Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse (Heidelberg, 1910), p. 7. 

830A. A. Frermman, “ CyilecTByeTb-H cpefHea3iaTcKii TepMHHb Bb cacaHHs- 
ckoMb cyqeOHHKs?” [“ Did There Exist a Central Asiatic Term in the Sassanian 
Law Code? ”], Bulletin de l’Académie des Sciences (Petrograd, 1918), pp. 311-312. 

*1 BarTHoip, “ Die alttiirkischen Inschriften,” op. cit., pp. 21, 26. 

°° Repeated in his Ein asiatischer Staat (Wiesbaden, 1954), p. 277, n. 2, “ soghd. 
Buzar < alttiirk. *buqgar.”’ And further “ Neben alttiirk. buqa-raq wire ein *bugar< 
*buqa-r anzusetzen.” 

*3-The identification of Chinese W Ho (ya) with Gava is no longer accepted; 
cf. H. H. Scnaeper, “ Zwei altiranische Ortsnamen,” ZMDG 96 (1942) .186-137. Cf. 
also E. Herzre.p, Zoroaster and his World, Vol. 2 (Princeton, 1947), p. 752. 

34 Cf. B. M. Masson,-“K aokanu3sayuu Corga,” Tpyabl cpeqHeasuatckoro Joc. 
Yuusepcuteta, Buin. XI [“On the Localization of Sogdiana,” Proceedings of the 
Central Asiatic State University, Vol. XI) (Tashkent, 1950), pp. 171-177. 
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The oasis of Bukhara must have been inhabited from early 
{imes, but the earliest record of the name is found in Chinese 
sources. In the Chiu T‘ang shu the name appears as #8" *b‘uo 
yat (Karucren) or 1% *puo yudt. For the last character 
there may be substituted the character 4 *ywa.** Hsiian Tsang, 
who: travelled in Central Asia ca. 630. A. D., has the same *puo 
xuat,?” which corresponds well to the pwy’r of the Bukharan coins 
(note 12), or the pwy’r of the Sogdian list of names (note 16). 
According to the Chinese sources this name does not appear 
before the seventh century A. D., for the same territory was then 
called & dn.** This is not the place to discuss the pre-Islamic 
history of Bukhara, which I hope to do elsewhere. Suffice it to say 
that the word does not definitely appear in history before the 
seventh century A. D.*° 

ALTHEIM would have it that Turks settled in the oasis and 
founded a city which they called “place of the bull,” after 
Iranian gava/gav “ cow,” and the Turkish name persisted so that 
the city became known as Bukhara. This is an improbable as- 
sumption though not impossible, since we know that Turkish 
speakers were in Transoxiana at this time, and a Turkish runic 
document was found with the Sogdian, Chinese fragments from 
Mt. Mugh.*° Atruetrm’s assumption of a Turkish ending -raq is 


85 J. J. M. De Groot, Chinesische Urkunden zur Geschichte Asiens, 2 (Berlin 
1926), 107, and Cuavannes, Documents, op. cit., p. 136. 

°°R. Grousset, Histoire de l’Extreme-Orient (Paris, 1929), p. 421, where later 
forms of the name are given. 

87 T. Watters, On Yuang Chwang’s Travels in India 1 (London, 1904), p. 98. 

38 De Groot, loc. cit., CHAVANNES, Documents, loc. cit.; for further references cf. W. 
Esernarp, “Orta ve Garbi Asya halklarinin medeniyeti,” Tiirkiyat Mecmuasi 7-8 
(Istanbul, 1940-1942) .146. 

°° HENNING (supra, note 12, p. 28), on palaeographic grounds, says that the Buk- 
haran coins were first issued in the 5th century A.D. It is difficult to reconcile this 
with the Chinese sources and the information of Nargayi; cf. my The History of 
Bukhara (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), p. 35. The persistence of archaic palaeography 
for inscriptions and coin legends would account for a later use of an early alphabet 
on coins. The argument is not whether in fact the Bukharan alphabet was used in the 
5th century A.D., which is highly probable, but whether it was used on coins with 

_ the name pwy’r at that time. Hennina’s thesis, however, would be a support to my 
contentions below. 

“OA. N. Bernstam, “JipepHeTiopKcKnit foKyMeHT "3 Corga,’ Inurpadbuka 
Boctoxa [“ An Ancient Turkish Document from Sogdiana.” Epigraphy of the Orient], 
Vol. 5 (Leningrad, 1951), pp. 65-75. 
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less convincing, for a “ Verstérkungs-Partikel ” added to bugqa, to 
make “more bull” is unacceptable.*t AtrHerm himself realized 
the difficulty and proposed an -r suffix (note 32), presumably the 
“ Direktiv-Endung,” or place-ending of A. von GaBain.** Not 
being a Turkologist as is ALTHEIM, I shall merely observe that it 
is simpler to derive the Old Turkish bwqrq from the attested 
pwy’r plus suffix -yk, as the name of the people of Bukhara.** 
That this ending -yk is represented in Old Turkish as -q, without 
-y- is attested in the form swydq in the inscription of Kiil Tegin 
(I E 31 and I E 39) and in the inscription of Tonyukuk (line 
46) .* The corresponding Sogdian form is sywdyk/swydyk.** 
This brings us to the word Bukhara itself, for which I propose 
another solution (see below). Etymologies of place names are 
difficult, but I agree in part with Professor Peter Boopsera when 
he writes: *° ; 
A primary ethnic name has no etymology . . . In case of an ethnic name of 
considerable antiquity, we shall probably never be able to tell what particu- 
lar significance such a name originally had, as it is quite probable that the 
majority of them originated in what one may describe as a henopoetical stage 
of linguistic development, and the means of research at our disposal can 
hardly enable us to penetrate beyond the veil of so-called ‘ popular etymology.’ 
But for the historian and student of social institutions, after all, to know what 


people thought a name meant is much more important than to discover what 
its real significance had been once upon a time. 


This also, though perhaps less so, is true of place names. What 
did authors in Islamic times say of Bukhara? 
Istakhri and Ibn Hauqal say that the people of Bukhara in 


4. E. Frankie, Word Formation in the Turkic Languages (New York, 1948), p. 85. 
Nor can it be a diminutive as in Osmanli; cf. J. Deny, Grammaire de la langue turque 
(Paris, 1921), p. 324. 

4? Alttiirkische Grammatik (note 17), p. 90. 

*°7. GersuevitcH, A Grammar of Manichean Sogdian (Oxford, 1954), p. 151, 


para. 996. 

** Matov, op. cit., pp. 24, 25, 60. 

4° A. Frreman, Corguiickui COopuuk [Sogdian Essays] (Leningrad, 1934), p. 40. 
The Sogdian ending -’k, pronounced as -e (cf. W. B. Hennine in BSOS, 9 (1938), p. 
550, supra, note 24) does not apply here. 

*° P. A. Boopserc, “ Marginalia to the Histories of the Northern Dynasties,” HJAS 3 
(1938) .238-9. 
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ancient times came from Istakhr in Fars province.*’ Muqaddasi/ 
Magqdisi says that the origin of the name “ Bukhara ” is “ moun- 
tain of the East,” (lo9> 055) and he gives a poem about the 
change of letters to make the name.** The earliest reference to 
the name “ Bukhara ” signifying a “ place of knowledge,” or re- 
ferring to learning, I believe, is in Yaqit (op. cit., p. 517) which is 
earlier than the well-known passage in Juvaini which in effect 
derives the name “ Bukhara ” from Sanskrit vihara.*® This infor- 
mation is incorporated in the later Persian dictionaries, such as 
the Burhan-e qati, which says, that “the word is derived from 
buaar which means ‘much knowledge.’ Since there were many 
scholars and distinguished people in that city, so it was given 
this name.” °° 

Has this information any validity? We know that the Sogdian 
word for vihara is Bry’r, pron. farzar, and there are several towns 
in Central Asia so called.** In New Persian we have behar, but 
both forms were known in Islamic times.*? More than this, it 
would seem that both forms were used in Bukhara, though prob- 
ably not at the same time or with quite the same meaning.” 
Historically then the derivation of Bukhara from vihara is pos- 
sible, especially since one could well imagine a city growing around 
a vihara which existed on the site. But the linguistic side is not 
so promising. 

““ Istakhri, edited by M. J. pe Gorse (Leiden, 1927), p. 315. Ibn Haugal, ed. by 
J. H. Kramers (Leiden, 1939), p. 491. 

‘8 Edited by M. J. p—E Gorve (Leiden 1906), p. 332. The same poem, with variations, 
is found in Yaqit, Mu‘jam al-buldén, ed. F. Wistenreip, 1 (Leipzig, 1866), p. 519; 
in the Lata@ if al-ma‘arif, ed. P. De Jona (Leiden, 1867), p. 125; and in the Yatimat 
al-dahr of Tha‘alibi, Vol. 4, (Damascus, 1886), p. 9. 

*® History of Bukhara, p. 120, n. 103. 

5° Burhan-e qati’, ed. M. Mo‘in, 1 (Tehran, 1952), 238. Verses were composed with 
this in mind; ef. Farhang-e rashidi and other dictionaries, conveniently summarized in 
the Asaf al-lughat, 9 (Hyderabad 1334/1915), 6041. 

° Cf, E. Benveniste in Bulletin de la Société linguistique 28 (Paris, 1928) .7. 

°° Birani, Athar al-bagiya, ed. E. Sacuau (Leipzig, 1923), p. 206, knows that behar 
and faryadr are synonymous. Al-Khwarizmi, Mafatih al-‘ulim, ed. G. vAN VLOTEN 
(Leiden, 1895), p. 128, says that al-buhar is the idol temple of India and al-farxar is 
_the idol-temple of China and “upper Sughd” (al-Suyd al-‘ulya). There is not space 
here to discuss the later appearance of farxar in poetry. 

5° One may assume that faryadr was used, but we also have the nau behar gate 
(BartHoip, Turkestan, op. cit., p. 102). They may have been used together at the 
same time. 
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One problem is Sanskrit vihdra > *Baxar> buxar and also > 
Sogdian faryar. (The graphic -w- in Sogdian pwy’r and Old 
Turkish bwqrq does not represent a long vowel) .°* Further in- 
vestigation of vihara in Central Asia is necessary. The word seems 
to have been borrowed directly from Sanskrit into Khotanese 
Saka vyahara,* and by the Middle Indian dialect (?) of Kho- 
tan.*® Sogdian, however, has y (=x) which normally represents 
Indian h, and with intrusive -7-.” The Sogdian form was borrowed 
by the Uigur Turks, and we find ury’r and vy’r.** The word does 
not seem to appear in Tibetan, which always translates vihara 
into Tibetan lha gan.°° The Chinese, of course, would go to the 
source, and we find Wm) # b’ji -yau ld, for vihara.” The Mongols, 
however, probably borrowed from the Uigurs, for we find the form 
buqar representing *buaar. There is a considerable literature on 
this, and the relations of Old Turkish buqaraq with -buqar < 
vthara have been discussed at length by VLApimirtsov.™ 


If the form of vihara which came to the Mongols via Sogdian 
and Uigur was buqar, could the Orkhon Turks have received the 
same earlier? One should remember that the form of the name 
“ Bukhara ” in the Orkhon Inscriptions is supposedly buqar, plus 
a -k suffix, where the vowel a would not be written. On the 


°* Cf. GERSHEVITCH, op. cit., pp. 4, 17. 

55H. W. Battey, “ Kanaiska,” JRAS, 1942, p. 26. 

°° HT. W. Battey, “ The Khotan Dharmapada,” BSOAS 11 (1945) .492, 28 and 29. 

°*TH. W. Battey, “ Gandhari,” BSOAS 11(1946).791, and Henning’s remarks on 
the intrusive -r- in BSOS 9 (1939) .570. 

58. W. K. Miuuer, “ Uigurica II,” Abhandlungen der Preusz. Akad. der Wiss. 
(Berlin, 1911), pp. 73 and 77; also his “ Zwei Pfahlinschriften aus den Turfanfunden,” 
APAW (Berlin, 1915), p. 38. 

°° For this information I am indebted to Dr. Kenneth Cu‘en. 

°°R. Grousset, Histoire de l’Extréme-Orient, op. cit., p. 170. 

*t The word may be found in J. Kowatewskt, Dictionnaire mongol-russe-francais 
(Kazan, 1844-49), pp. 1159 and 1846, and in L. Licet1, Catalogue du Kanjur Mongol 
Imprimé (Budapest, 1942), pp. 2, 22, 318. For the discussions by B. Ya. VLAprmirtsov, 
cf. his “ Typeukie 91eMeHTbI Bb MOHTOMbCKOM>d A3b1Kb” [“ Turkish Elements in the 
Mongolian Language”], ZVOIRAO, 20 (St. Petersburg, 1910), 164; his “Teorpa- 
duyeckue HMeCHa OPXOHCKHX Hagnucel, COXpaHHBLUHecaA B MOHIOJIbCHOM,” 
Jlokaayb Akay. Hay [“ Geographical Names of the Orkhon Inscriptions Preserved 
in Mongolian,” Reports of the Academy of Sciences], Vol. 5 (Leningrad, 1929), item 
no. 4, p. 171; and his “ Mongolica I” (see note 28 above), p. 333. 
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Persian side the form bihar~behar is attested.” Can we reconcile 
the various forms of vihdra: Sogdian Bry’r, Uigur vixar, Mon- 
golian buqar, and Persian behar, with the name of the city? 

Let us recall the various forms of the city name. In Bukharan 
and Sogdian we have pwy’r, several Chinese forms possibly 
representing *buxuar, probably Orkhon Turkish bwqrq, and 
New Persian buxara. It is probable that the forms in final -@ and 
final -qg (=k) are derived forms since we have also So in New 
Persian, ©)4>5\2 in NarSayi, and other Islamic authors, and 
possibly sg in the Shah Name.* Also in Mongolian one finds 
the form bugar = buzar, surely as good an identification for our 
city as Old Turkish bwaqrq.* 

If, for the moment, we ignore the -a and -k suffixes, then we 
can postulate a borrowing by the people of the Bukhara oasis 
from a Prakrit form of vihara, such as * Bahar, without intrusive 
Sogdian -7-.°° The initial change of vi- to bu- would present no 
problem, even if we did not assume a Prakrit intermediary.” 

The problem is the suffix -@ in New Persian, -k in Old Turkish— 
which may be solved in two ways. Either the Persians and Turks 
added these suffixes in consonance with their own languages, or 
they heard a variant form of the word in the language of Buk- 
hara, or in Prakrit (or Sanskrit) , if this be the origin of the word. 
The first alternative does not seem promising since any attempt to 
explain the New Persian -a as an alif-e vasfiyyat or the like, is 
entirely unconvincing. One might propose the existence of a final 


*? In Birani’s India, ed. E. Sacuau (Leipzig, 1886), p. 207, and elsewhere. 

°S Cf. W. B. Hennine, “ Argi and the ‘ Tokharians’,” BSOS 9 (1938) .549. 

°* The Beroukhim edition of Vuturrs, 3 (Tehran, 1934), p. 625, verse 1833 of the 
story of Siyavus. 

°° E. Haeniscu, Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen (Leipzig, 1941), p. 1387, 
par. 263. 

“° We could construct the following hypothesis: 
*Baxar > Sogd. Bry’r > Uigur vry’r vixar. 
*Baxar > Bukharan pwy’r > Mongolian bugar. 

°* Compare the change Windat > Bundat in F. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch (Mar- 
burg, 1895), p. 369. Changes of va> bu are common from Old Persian to New Persian. 
The replacement of bi- by bu- is discussed by H. W. Battey in the Silver Jubilee 
Volume of the Zinbun-Kagaku-Kenkyusyo of Kyoto University (Kyoto, 1954), 10. 
(Note N. P. bahar “ spring” is bohdr in Yazdi and in Parachi, worai in Pato). 

°°D. C. Putiiott, Higher Persian Grammar (Calcutta, 1919), 418. 


vihara > 
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-y, from an ethnica in -7k, which the Arabs took as an alif maqstira 
for -a, but this too is not satisfactory. An Old Turkish suffix -q 
(-k) in diminutives, or other possibilities, does not help us. The 
second alternative seems more fruitful. 

First, with Sogdian (or Bukharan) can we postulate an alterna- 
tive form of the name of the city as *pwy’r’k with -ak, (or -dq) 
ending? It would probably be -a@k rather than -ak = -e.°° Compare 
the place names Samargandaq and Nuchara from Andicharagh.” 
Another parallel is Sughdigq and Sughd, the former a settlement of 
Sogdians in Semirechie.” From an -ak form one could explain 
both Old Turkish and New Persian forms.”* Again we might 
propose a Sogdian ethnica in -yk, with the -@ in N. P. explained 
as an alif-e maqsira (above) and the Turkish then to be read as 
buqariq. Compare, for example, the form in Birini, Athar, p. 69, 
bxartk, to be read Bukharik? But this presents other problems. 

Second, we might look to Sanskrit (and Prakrit) for a solution. 
Briefly stated, we need a suffix added to vthara which would make 
sense and give an Old Turkish -k ending and a New Persian -a 
ending. One would think at once of an -aka ending, and the pos- 
sibility arises of vihdra+ ak (a) > *viharaka > *viharak (O. T.)> 
*yihara (N.P.), meaning a specific vihara, the suffix having this 
specifying sense (?).’* There are problems here too, since this 
would imply an Indian colony at Bukhara, or at least a use of a 
Prakrit there. There is, of course, the name Bihar itself in India, 
if that is really from vihara. It seems to me that the Indian gram- 
marians are capable of proving almost anything, and one should 
not be too eager to accept their explanations. 

In short, I find it conceivable that the name “ Bukhara ” may 
be derived ultimately from Skrt. vihara. One should not ignore, 
however, the possibility that buxuar~buxar is the name of a 


°° Cf. GerSHEVITCH, op. cit., 147-150, for both -ak, and -ak suffixes. 

70V. Minorsxy, Hudid al-‘Alam (London, 1937), 369, 119, 360. 

71 Mahmid al-Kashgari, Kitab Divan al-lughat al-Turk, 1 (Istanbul, 1914), 391. 

72 We may have here the -ak ending alternating with nought, as Sogd. cind’k ‘ drink,’ 
beside Chr. cint, which suffix would give -@ in N. P. Cf. I. Gersnevitcn, op. cit., 
p. 150, para. 993. 

*8T am indebted to Professor P. Tureme of Yale for the suggestion and reference to 
O. BéutiincK, Pénini’s Grammatik (Leipzig, 1887), p. 259. 
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people or tribe,"* with a possible parallel of buxar, pwy'r'k, 
lube, and tuyar, ’tyw’r’k,\s\b. In any case, ALTHEIM’s Turkish 


“bull ” is improbable. 


2. The pre-Islamic rulers of Bukhara 


The numismatist Allotte p—E LA Fuye was the first scholar to 
make a chronology of the pre-Islamic rulers of Bukhara.”* His 
only sources were the coins of Bukhara and the history of NarSa xi, 
so that the result is incomplete and uncertain. From Chinese 
sources, and other Arabic and Persian historians, one may have a 
more complete list of the rulers, while inscriptions on bowls also 
help us. No attempt is made to elaborate the early Islamic history 
of Bukhara as O. Pritsax intends to do. 

The earliest sources we have are, presumably, the coins and 
inscriptions in the Bukharan alphabet on silver vessels. The 
existence of a ruler of Bukhara called Kana seems assured from 
the earliest coins from this area.”’ Whether he ruled at the begin- 
ning of the seventh century A. D. as NarSayi claims, is difficult 
to prove. 

On a silver vessel in the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad is the 
inscription pwy’r ywB dzwy “ King of Bukhara dzwy,” which name 
cannot be identified.”* Whether this represents a Koseform diz0i, 
as in Persian, is conjectural.” 

Another silver vessel with an inscription on the rim in Buk- 


74 Not, however, as Haussiac (note 24) suggests. A reference to Marquart’s book, 
which he mentions, is enough to show his error. 

75 Cf. Henninc (note 63). 

“6 Cf. his “ Imitations de la drachme de Varahran V frappée a Merv,” Numismatic 
Chronicle '7 (1927) .182-3. 

“7Tf plate 28 in J. Waker, Catalogue of Muhammadan Coins in the British 
Museum, Arab-Sassanian Coins (London, 1941), were not sufficient to show that the 
coins with the reading k’n’ are the earliest in the series, plate 1 of the article of 
Livsits et al (note 10) and several casts from the Hermitage Museum which I have 
clearly indicate this fact. Markwart’s identification of him with Ka-na Sad, a 
younger brother of the west Turkish Khan in Wehrot und Arang, 151, is attractive 
but cannot be proved. 
~ *8Cf. my “ Additional Notes on the Early Coinage of Transoxiana,’ 
Numismatic Society Museum Notes 4(New York, 1950), p. 110. 

7° Cf. T. N6upexe, “ Persische Studien,’ SWAW (Vienna, 1888), p. 403. 


’ 


American 
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harin characters seems to indicate that the alphabet was not 
limited to the environs of the city. I had read the inscription 
provisionally as hnsyk ywB érk ywdw 265 dm ptyws, “-an siak 
(Chinese #8 ) king cirak measure of 265 draxm vessel.” *° After- 
wards, I found a Russian article in which the reading was: M1N 
s/tzk ywB srk snk 265 rm ptawr “ Of (the possessions) ? of king 
Sirak, weight—265. Always eat (well) .”*' I cannot accept the 
reading of the first word as two, for it must be a proper noun. The 
word snk, ignoring the fourth sign, is also unsatisfactory. In view 
of the apparent use of the sign / for § in the previous inscription 
mentioned above, and in another below, I would be inclined to 
retract my reading of 6 for r since ptywr (using y for x) can 
also mean a dish or vessel, and here one would expect a sub- 
stantive rather than a verb. (Compare MP pataszxvar, and patia- 
var in the Glossary of the Pahlavi Vendidad by D. P. Kapapia 
[Bombay, 1953], p. 498). I cannot accept rm “ always,” but con- 
sider it an abbreviation for drarm though I have found no evi- 
dence for these two characters used as such. 

I have come to the conclusion that the characters | and 6 are 
both used for the sound 6 (as well as other sounds for each char- 
acter) in Bukharan. Since we have three different signs for d, 5, 
and / in Manichaean Sogdian, a confusion in Bukharan would be 
understandable. Therefore I shall retain my first reading of the 
inscription until a better one is found. 

In any case, the name seems clear, and ¢7’k must be a ruler of the 


*° The first word is puzzling. I had at first thought of xwsnk, but no place name near 
the Zarafshan River fitted, and -dn siak, with a guttural (?) at the beginning (the 
name of the Bukhara region under the Han dynasty; cf. E. Cuavannes, Documents 
sur les Tou Kiue Occidentauz, p. 136, n. 7) is a reading of desperation. One would 
expect: name of country—king—name of king—his own (Sogdian yypd = MP xvés 
does not fit here)—weight in drarm—vessel. For the fourth word, perhaps a form 
*ywiw; Chr. Sogd. rwdy “self”, in the sense of “his own”, may make more sense. 
Here I took ywdw as a dry measure; cf. W. B. Hennina, “ The Murder of the Magi,” 
JRAS (1944), p. 143, and his Sogdica (London, 1940), p. 33. If this is a measure 
rather than “ vessel,” then the last word ptywd may be the name of the vessel, i.e., 
one with a small neck, hence in a sense “covered.” The Sogdian word ptywé is trans- 
Jated by E. Benveniste as “ operture”’ in his Textes Sogdiens (Paris, 1940), Text 7. 
line 90, p. 97. Compare the list in Henning, Sogdica, p. 33, (11a) Bywé, followed by 
(11b), ‘frz “a tall wine cup?” 

51 Cf. note 10, 160-1. 
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Bukharan oasis or some part of it. On one of the fragments of the 
rim of a silver vessel from Munéak-Tepe the Soviet scholars read 
ywBw ptr’k “ heir of the king.” Again, one would expect here the 
name of the ruler, but I am not sure we have the title and a name 
in this inscription. The reading is unclear, but on another frag- 
ment appears the word drymy with I for 8 as in Sogdian.** Ob- 
viously we have a number of rulers who ruled in the oasis of 
Bukhara, or at any event used the alphabet of Bukhara. Thus, 
from the non-literary sources we have four rulers: Kana, Cirak,** 

zwy (?), and the ruler of the Munéak-Tepe fragment, if a ruler 
is required. 

To turn to the Arabic and Persian sources we find conflicting 
data difficult to verify, especially before the conquests of Qutaiba 
b. Muslim at the beginning of the 8th century A. D. Presumably 
the earliest ruler in the oasis of Bukhara is the Abrii of NarSa,i.** 
Marxkwankt, following an alternate reading in several manuscripts, 
read Abarzi, and identified him with the last king of the Heph- 
thalites Warz, conquered by the Turks.*° He further asserts that 
it was really not a personal name but rather the native name for 
the Hephthalites, War-iz, meaning “aus dem Stamme Avar, 
Var’.” °°: H. W. Haussie recently returned to the first form and 
read Abaroi “ man of the Avars,” with Iranian -67 ending.*’ S. P. 
Toustov, accepting Markwart’s identification, discussed in de- 
tail the problem of the fall of the Hephthalites and the rise of the 
Western Turks.** It may seem odd that a king would have the 
same name as his people. May this not be simply a New Persian 


** Tbid., plate 5 and p. 161. 

** In the time of the Sui dynasty (589-617 A.D.) the ruler of Bukhara (An) was 
a certain pe FJ Siti liak tang. Cf. N. Ya. Brcurtn, Co6panue Cpegennit O 
Hapogax, o6utapwux Bp Cpeguei As3nuu [Collection of Information About the 
Peoples Living in Central Asia], vol. 2 (Moscow, 1950), p. 282, and A. Prizmatrr, 
“Die fremdlandischen Reiche zu den Zeiten der Sui,” Sitzungsber. der Wiener Akad. 
der Wiss. 97 (Vienna, 1881) .461. 

** The History of Bukhara, p. 105. 

85 Frangahr (Gottingen, 1901), p. 308. 

8° Wehrot und Arang, p. 147, and “Die Entstehung der armenischen Bistiimer,” 
Orientalia Christiana 27 (1932) .204. 

87 Note 24 for reference, 329. 

88S, P. Totstov, J[pepHuli Xope3m [Ancient Khorezm] (Moscow, 1948), pp. 248- 
256. 
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Umschreibung of the noun abrdi “ glorious, chief” ? Presumably 
Abar6éi/Abarzi is not in any case a figment of the imagination, but 
his identification with the last king of the Hephthalites must 
remain a conjecture. 

The same is true of BarmiiSa b. Saba or ParmiiSa and Sava in 
the Romance of Bahram Coébin which appears in many Persian 
and Arabic sources.*® Parmiiéa was besieged by Bahram in Pai- 
kand in the Bukhara oasis. Markwarrt identifies him with a 
Kushan king, Pariowk in the Armenian history of Sebéos.”° 

Another ruler, who is semi-legendary, is Makh, mentioned by 
NarSayi and by other Islamic authors.** The name is not unusual, 
but I have been unable to find any information about him. 

With this we come to the rulers of Islamic times, Bidin/Bndin, 
Vardan Khudah, Khatiin, Tughsada, and his successors, a matter 
which is not our concern here. . 


3. Addenda et Corrigenda to The History of Bukhara *° 


The Arabic verse on the reverse of the page containing the table 
of contents is to be found with variants in Tha‘alibi, Lata’if al- 
ma‘arif (see p. 166), 126, and in another Tha‘alibi, Yatimat al- 
dahr (ibid.) , vol. 4, 9. 

Page 4: Read ‘Abdallah ibn Mubarak. 

Page 5: Hasan b. ‘Uthman Hamadani may be the Sayyid Abu'l- 
Hasan Hamadani (d. 1004 or 1005 A.D.) whose grave was men- 
tioned by the author of the Kitab-e Mullazade.”* 

Page 62: In line 10 ¢akar “ servants ” should rather be trans- 
lated “ followers ” in the sense of court nobles or perhaps feudal 
lords. Cf. A. M. Manpe.stam, “ K Bsompocy 0 3Ha4ueHHH TepMHHa 
yakup,” M3pectua oTfzeneHa OOulecTBeHHbIxX Hayx, Akay. Hayk 
Tagxxukckoli CCP [“ On the Question of the Meaning of the Term 


8° Cf. Eranéahr, p. 83. F. Atruer, Ein Asiatischer Staat (Wiesbaden, 1954), p. 278, 
proposes that Parmiéa is a misreading of Pahlavi *farmandak, the Iranian name of 
the Turkish Hephthalite ruler Yiltagin. 

°° Erangahr, pp. 83-84. 

°* History of Bukhara, p. 120, notes 101-2. 

°? Pages refer to those of my book, The History of Bukhara (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1954). 

°° This is found on p. 66 of the edition of NarSaxi printed in New Bukhara, 1904. 
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éakir,’ Memoirs of the Section of General Sciences, Academy of 
Sciences of the Tadzik SSR], Vol. 5 (Stalinabad, 1954) , pp. 103- 
108. j 

Page 65: The “hanged ” in line 16 is bi dar kardand, MP 
“ crucified.” Although this is used later for “ hanged,” here “ cru- 
cified ” is preferable. 

Page 109: Tughsada’s name is discussed by O. I. Smirnova, 
“K wMeHH corgMcKkoro uxuiMga TyKkacnagaka,” Tpyan AxazZ. 
Hayk Tagxxuxckoi CCP [“On the Name of the Sogdian ixsid 
Tukaspadak,” Proceedings of the Academy of Sciences of the 
Tadxk SSR), Vol. 17 (Stalinabad, 1953), p. 209, without, how- 
ever, an etymology proposed. 

Page 118: The etymology of Baikand by Erers has the most 
to commend it, especially since NarSayi speaks of the town as the 
residence of rulers. 

Page 120: Regarding Numijkath as the “ninth town,” W. 
EBeRHARD writes to me, “In Chinese texts the name FARILRE 
chao wu chiu hsing ‘the nine clans of the Chao-wu group’ is 
found for this same area. Cf. T‘oung Pao, 41 (1952), 320, and 
Byzantion, 23 (1953) , 334, note.” 

Page 128: On Ghirak compare Buddhist Sogdian ywr’k “ hoch- 
miitig,” and other forms in W. B. Hennrne, “ Ein manichiisches 
Bet- und Beichtbuch,’ APAW 1936 (Berlin, 1937), 63, para- 
graph 521. 

Page 139: In the Kitab-e Mullazade (Bukhara, 1904), 8, Abi 
Hafs is said to have been born 150/767. There he is called Abi 
Hafid. 

Page 140: The genealogy of the Samanids is discussed in detail 
by A. A. Semenov, “ K Bonpocy 0 npovcxoxzenHH CamaHHos,” 
Tpyanr Akay. Hayx Tagxuxckon CCP [“ On the Question of the 
Origin of the Samanids,” Proceedings of the Academy of Sciences 
of the Tadzxk SSR], Vol. 27 (Stalinabad, 1954), } =. 3-11. He 
shows that they came originally from a town near Termez and 
their descendants continued to live in the sahr-e Saman until 
recent times. 

Page 147: On the “ white Raiments,” cf. the remarks of Bagh- 
dadi in I. FrrepLaEnper, “ The Heterodoxies of the Shiites,” JAOS 
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29 (1908) .120. W. Eseruarp writes to me: “ In Tun-huang docu- 
ments of the ninth century A. D. (and later?) some unexplained 
references occur, such as the ‘ white-clothed king of the golden 
mountain.” Cf. Tun-huang shih-shih i-shu BUBA Bi 2.28b. 

Among the misprints the following may be noted: p. 104, Il. 
6-7: Yaqit, ‘Isa; p. 110, 1. 38, adroxpdrwp; p. 114, n. 65, Tughrul; 
120, note 104, Bry’r; p. 121, n. 109, pwy’r; p. 126, top, omit the 
sentence on y’ys’¢; p. 129, n. 156, the reference to “ Remarks on 
Central Asian History,” should be changed to “ Further Notes on 
the Early Coinage of Transoxiana,” to be published by the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society; p. 131, 1. 2, read Shah-i Zinda; p. 134, 
n. 179, read “ baypur or fayfur in Arabic and Persian sources; ” 
p. 163, read ‘Aufi, Jawami' al-hikayat; p. 164, Kashghari, read 
“ divan al-lughat”’; p. 165, under Mas‘iidi, Kitab muriij, read “ 9 
vols.”; p. 166 read under Yaqit, “ mu‘jam.” 

In the review of my History of Bukhara by A. J. ARBERRY in 
BSOAS, 17 (1955) .605, there are several criticisms which may 
lead to misconceptions. I cannot claim to the experience and 
knowledge of Professor Arperry, well known as a prodigious 
translator in the great tradition of Edward Firzcrraup, but in 
most of his remarks he has misunderstood or misconstrued what 
I wrote. 

Page 3: “The amir Hamid”: If Professor ArBerry had read 
my book carefully he would have seen that I am perfectly aware 
that Hamid is not a personal name but a laqab of Amir Nih (p. 
158, n. 351). I plead guilty to over-literalness or inconsistency 
(see below) , but not to ignorance of this. 

Page 4: “ Burhan al-Milla ”: I should not have translated this 
well-known title of the Sadrs of Bukhara. Anyone who translates 
solely from a dictionary knows Arabic burhan “ proof,” but one 
should not deny “ poetic license ” to others yet indulge in it freely 
in one’s own translations. 


Page 4: “two worlds”: Arserry’s plural is one interpreta- 
tion; my dual is another, because: (1) it is so marked in the AOS 
and Siilemaniye MSS; (2) it goes with the following al-haramain 
in my interpretation; (3) there are parallels in other texts. 
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Page 4: “al-Hamid”: Same as page 3 above. I wonder how 
ARBERRY would translate Sadr-e a‘zam? 

Page 4: “ ‘Abdallah ibn Mubarak ”: This is the only correction 
of Arperry which I accept. It was an inexcusable slip on my part, 
for the Siilemaniye MS (no. 3), folio 2a, and one of the MSS in 
Tashkent (no. 19), both have “ibn.” I am quite aware of MP 
and early NP usage for “son” but I did not identify the 
gentleman. 

Page 4: “ Makhlad ”: The reference given by ARBERRY is not 
to our M. b. ‘Umar. Whether his name is to be read Makhlad 
or otherwise remains uncertain. ArBerry, I take it, does not 
assert that his is the only possible reading. 

Page 39: “he brandished his weapon and drew his sword ”: 
This is dictionary translation, but mine is also in need of correc- 
tion. Read rather, “he armed himself and drew his sword and 
sat down.” 

Page 39: In the first proofs I had the same translation as 
Arperry, which is what even the elementary student of Persian 
would propose. A learned Persian friend pointed out that (1) this 
book is translated from the Arabic and (2) a play on words is 
indicated. Furthermore and decisive, the AOS MS has én ast for 
arast, while the Siilemaniye MS has araste. The reading is 
ghulam izad = ‘Abdallah, without izafet, not with as ARBERRY 
assumed I intended. 





CYBEN ZAMCARANOVIC ZAMCARANO 
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. . cet homme que je respecte et apprécie beaucoup, 
parce qu’il était un ardent patriote et en méme temps 
un savant qui a rendu de grands services, non seule- 
ment 4 ses compatriotes, mais aussi 4 tous ceux qui 
s’intéressent 4 la langue et aux choses mongoles. 

—The Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt ! 


An autobiographical essay is available to the student attempt- 
ing to reconstruct the life of Cyben Zamcaranovié ZamcaRANo.” 
It includes the following statement which goes far to explain the 
subsequent career as Mongolist, and patriot, which ZamMCARANO 


pursued: 


Love for the whole people, the Buriats, love for the fatherland-country, for 
the sagas and shaman-hymns, for the people’s poetry and religion, I received 
*Letter from the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt, dated September 13, 1954. In 
addition to acknowledging here my debt to Father Mosrarrt for his kind coopera- 
tion, I also express my thanks to Professor Nicholas Poprr for his generous assistance, 
as well as to Professor Francis W. Ciraves. To Arash BorMansuinov, a Kalmyk 
Mongol now living in Philadelphia, I am indebted for many of the clues and references 
which led me to articles written by ZaMcaRANo. 

This article was written while I was a Research Fellow at the Russian Research 
Center, Harvard University. 

* ZAMCARANO’s autobiographical sketch appears as Part I, “O sobiranii pamyatnikov 
mongol’skoi narodnoi slovesnosti” [“ About the Collecting of Monuments of Mon- 
golian Folk Literature ”], of the “ Vvedenie ” [“ Introduction ”], pp. xi-xvi, dated Urga, 
June 10, 1914, to “Epiteskiya proizvedeniya Ekhrit-bulgatov. Kha-OSir Khubun ” 
[“ Epic Productions of the Ekhrit-bulgats. Kha-Oir Khubun.”], Proizvedeniya narodnoi 
slovesnosti buryat, Obrazcy narodnoi slovesnosti mongol’skikh plemen. Teksty. [Pro- 
ductions of Folk Literature of the Buriats, Examples of the Folk Literature of the 
Mongolian Tribes. Texts.], Vol. I, No. III (Petrograd, 1918) 

A biographical sketch appears in Andrey Rupnev’s “ Predislovye ” [“ Preface ”], pp. 
iii-vili of this same work, and some of this same biographical information about 
ZAMcaRANO appears in English in Rupnev’s article “ A Buriat Epic (Kha-Oshir, son of 
Khan Bugdur Khan) ,” Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne, Vui. LIT (1924), pp. 
238-249; cf. page 247, note 2. * 
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Photograph from Obrazey narodnoi slovesnosti mongol’skikh plemen. 


Teksty. Proizvedeniya narodnoi slovesnosti buryat, 
Volume I, Part 3 (Petrograd, 1918), page x. 
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from early childhood. My eighty-year-old great-grandmother recalled memories 
about her own childhood, about “ devil’s tricks,” about the struggle of the 
shamans with the lamas, about the great spirit of Shasan Mountain which 
was so real that it could speak with children; my grandmother told about the 
famous exploits of Geser, about his struggle with the many-headed monstrous 
mangat (“mangus”). My grandfather told about the uwkher of our family, 
which depart, according to the nomads, only when they have carried away the 
relative who pleases them most. All this charmed us exceedingly as children, 
bearing our imagination into a fantastic world of heroes and mangat, shamans 
and werewolves, into a belief that harbored no doubts of their substantiality. 
My father sometimes read aloud the trilogy—Gesne-Khan, Ardzi-Burdzi Khan, 
Vikarmidzid Khan; Indian allegories from the book “White Lotus;” ete. 
There was also a poem about the two horses of Cinggis Khan, a charming 
thing. 

My grandfather loved to the point of worship the steppe-Buriat laws, read 
them himself, and forced me to read them. Understanding little or nothing of 
what I had read, I nonetheless was permeated with respect for the old, for 
the old locutions, for the customs and laws of my people. Later, I wrote down 
the epic songs sung by my father (he was a good singer) , which still are the 
best of all those that I later recorded among the Buriats. 

And my childhood love for all this people, for the old epic times and the 
world of shamanism, continued to attract me more and more strongly . . . 


In this quotation are found ample clues to ZAMcARANO’s later 
work. He subsequently recorded many epics, songs, and stories; 
he collected an amazing number of such texts, “such as ap- 
parently had not been compiled by any other single collector or 
among any other people .. .”* Of his contribution in regard to 
Mongolian law, V. A. Rrasanovsky has written that ZAMCARANO 
“ brought to light almost all the available information concerning 
the native law of the Khalkha Mongols and much material on 
Buriat law. Mr. Jamtsarano discovered, described, translated into 
the Russian language, and is now preparing for publication the 
Code of Northern Mongolia, the Khalkha-Djirom.”* Zamca- 
RANO’s Mongol’skie letopis: XVII veka (1936) puts all Mon- 
golists deeply in his debt; Father Mostarrt’s reference to it is 
indicative: “. . . son livre, dont il est difficile d’exagérer |’impor- 
tance, Mongol’skie letopisi XVII veka.” * 


* Rupnev, “ Predislovye,” op. cit. 

* Fundamental Principles of Mongol Law (Tientsin, 1937), p. 331. 

5 The Reverend Antoine Mostarrt’s introduction to Altan tobéi, a Brief History 
of the Mongols by bLo-bzan bsTan-’jin [= Scripta Mongolica I] (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1952), p. ix. 
Mongol’skie letopisi XVII veka appears in Trudy Instituta Vostokovedenii [Works of 
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“ Cyben Zamcaranovié ZAMCARANO ” is the Russian version of 
his name, used in many of his books and articles published in the 
Russian language. His Mongolian name is “ Ceweng,” and he so 
calls himself in many of his Mongolian-language writings.° 

Born in the Aginsk area of Transbaikalia (today part of Chita 
Oblast’, Eastern Siberia) in 1880, Zamcarano belonged to the 
Sharait clan of the Khori Buriats. His childhood was filled with 
the stories, music, and lore of the Mongols, as he himself tells us 
in the autobiographical selection quoted above. But soon he 
became acquainted with a much wider world. For his schooling 
he went first to Chita, and then to St. Petersburg.’ 

ZAMCARANO returned to the Baikal area in 1898, entering the 
Irkutsk Teachers’ Seminary at the age of eighteen, and while 
attending this school he began to make short trips to neighboring 
Buriat clans. In his own words, “. . . I began to record and collect 
everything that pertained to epics and shamanism, everything 
connected with law, acquiring friends and companions who later 
performed priceless services at the time of my scientific travels 


8 


the Institute for Oriental Studies|, Vol. XVI, edited by N. N. Poppe (Moscow-Lenin- 
grad: Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 1936), 122 pages. Cf. also the English 
translation by Rudolf LozwentHa., The Mongol Chronicles of the Seventeenth Century 
by C. Z. Zamcarano, Géttinger Asiatische Forschungen, Band 3, Wiesbaden, 1955, x + 
93 pages. It includes “ Biographical and bibliographical notes on the author” (pp. 
IX-X). 

* Father Mostaert met a Mongol in China in 1947 who spoke of ZAMCARANO: 
“En parlant de lui, il ne disait pas Zamcarano, mais Cyben” (letter dated September 
13, 1954). ZAMCARANO signed his name as Zamcaranov in his earlier works, and 
Professor Poppe (in a letter dated September 14, 1954) states that ZAMCARANO 
employed various noms-de-plume, including Ayula-yin ebiigen (“The Old Man of 
the Mountain ”). 

7The private Buriat school (gymnasium-level) in Petersburg attended by Zam- 
CARANO was a famous one which had been founded by BapMagv, who has been thus 
described: “. . . this Buriat-Slavophile and cattleman-politician—successively student 
at the Irkutsk gymnasia [sic], oriental student at Petersburg University, then func- 
tionary in the ministry of foreign affairs, and at one time reader in Mongolian at 
our capital’s university, upon conversion to orthodoxy sponsored by no less a god- 
father than Alexander III, going straight from the philologist’s bench (1875) into 
medical practice, clinging tightly to Petersburg but still not severing his connections 
with the east...” B. A. Romanov, Russia in Manchuria (1892-1906), translated by 
Susan W. Jones, published for the American Council of Learned Societies (Ann Arbor, 
1952), p. 46. (The Russian original was published in Leningrad, 1928.) 

8 ZaMCARANO, “ Vvedenie,” op. cit. 
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With his close friend and fellow Aginsk-Buriat, Badzar Bara- 
dievié Barapi (i) N, ZAMCARANO in 1902 returned to St. Peters- 
burg, where both young men attended lectures in various faculties 
of the Imperial University as auditors (vol’noslusately) , not as 
regularly-enrolled students, and Andrey Rupnev records that 
ZAMCARANO completed his education by extensive reading.’ 


ZAMCARANO singles out for especial tribute some of the pro- 
fessors at the University and others who particularly impressed 
him and who helped him—S. F. Ou’pENBuRG, permanent secretary 
of the Russian Academy of Sciences; D. A. KLEMEN's, curator of 
the Museum of Alexander III; as well as two famous Mon- 
golists, A. D. Rupnev and V. L. Korvié (Korwicz). OL’DENBURG 
especially took an interest in both ZAMcARANO and BarapIN, and 
in their ideas for collecting Mongolian written and unwritten 
records and folklore. He arranged for the Academy of Sciences to 
sponsor the young Mongols in a journey of scientific investigation 
among the Buriats, Baraprn to investigate the dacany (“ lama- 
series”) and collect information about Trans-Baikal religious art, 
ZAMCARANO to collect “samples of Buriat folk literature ” and to 
investigate Buriat shamanism. The work in the summer of 1903 
among the Buriats (ZAMcARANO collected material mainly in the 
northwest Baikal area, at and near Olkhon Island—the Ekhirid 
and Bulgat Buriats) proved exceptionally fruitful, and BarapIn 
and ZAMCARANO were enabled to continue in 1904 and subsequent 
years their investigations and collection, now sponsored by the 
Russkii Komitet dlya izucenie Srednei i Vostoénoi Azii (Russian 
Committee for the Investigation of Central and Eastern Asia) . 
ZAMCARANO spent the summer of 1904 in Urga and among his 
native Aginsk (“ Khori”) Buriats.’° 

The material collected in 1903 and 1904 comprised an immense 
body of widely-ranging Mongolian written and unwritten lore, all 
of the latter being recorded in scientific transcription by the young 


® Rupnev, “ Predislovye,” op. cit. 

10 Z\MCARANO and Rupnev, ibid.; and “Spisok materialam Zamcaranova i B. Bara- 
diina, 1903-1904” [List of the Materials of Zamcaranov and B. Baradiin, 1903- 
1904 ”’], Izvestiya Akademii Nauk [Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences], Vol. XXII, 
No. 3 (1905), pp. 049, 058-059. 
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investigators; this important “raw material ” was all deposited 
with the Academy of Science’s “ Asiatic Museum ” in St. Peters- 
burg. Much of Zamcarano’s later published work constituted 
presentation with or without translation, of the material which 
he collected in 1903 and 1904. 

ZAMCARANO continued to gather similar Mongolian lore in 1905 
and 1906, and then returned once again to St. Petersburg. Bara- 
pIN, who had spent the years 1905-1907 in Tibet, joined him 
there. The two Buriats ‘helped to teach the Mongolian language 
in the University’s Faculty of Oriental Languages, ZAMCARANO 
only for the years 1907 and 1908, Baraprn for some years longer.” 
In 1908, ZamcaRANO and Rupnev together issued selections of 
spoken Khalkha in transcription (poems, songs, epics, stories, 
and forms of greeting) .** Of this work, VLApIMiIRcov wrote: 
“Such rich material as represented in this volume in strictly 


 Ibid., p. 049. Cf. also Musei Asiatici Petropolitani Notitia VIL (16 II/1 III 1905): 
VII. Index commentariorum et librorum, quos Zamcaranov et Baradiin iuvenes Buriatae ornatis- 
simi ex itineribus in Transbaicaliam et Urgam oppidum factis attulerunt. (His continentur 
itineraria, quibus multa de moribus et consuetudinibus Buriatarum insunt, descriptiones monas- 
teriorum et tractatus de iconographia eius gentis sacra, carmina popularia, fabulae, libelli manu 
scripti et ligno scripti, imagines.). 

Jeremiah Curtin (1835-1906) in 1900 collected Buriat folk-tales and myths among 
the Ekhrit-Bulgats northwest of Lake Baikal and on Olkhon Island. The record of 
Curtin’s work among the Buriats is A Journey in Southern Siberia, The Mongols, 
Their Religion and Their Myths (Boston, 1909), pp. 309. Speaking Russian fluently, 
Curtin recorded his material through a Russian interpreter from Buriat informants, 
whereas ZAMcARANO recorded his directly in Mongolian transcription. Curtin had 
considerable trouble in obtaining informants, and was also forced to leave Olkhon Island 
before getting any information. Nevertheless, the content of many of the Buriat tales 
is available in English thanks to Curttn’s efforts. 

72 Rupnev, in “ Khori-buryatskii govor,” vyp. I-III [‘ Khori-Buriat Dialect,” No. 
I-III), Izdanie fakul’teta vostoénykh yazykov Imp. St. P. Univ. [Publications of the 
Faculty of Oriental Languages of the Imperial St. Petersburg University], No. 42 
(Petrograd, 1913-1914), pp. 5-6, states: “ Through conversations with the Buriat 
students at St. Petersburg University and the Buriat lecturers of the University, first 
with C. Z. Zamcarano, and then also with B. B. Barapry, I subjected the present 
work to strict examination and I most sincerely and strongly desire to thank them 
for all their assistance in investigation of their native tongue . . . I received from 
them much knowledge which up to this time had been unknown to us.” 

18 Zamcarano and Rupnev, “ Obrazcy mongol’skoi narodnoi literatury. Khalkhaskoe 
naretie (teksty v transkripcii)” [“ Samples of Mongolian Folk Literature. Khalkha 
Dialect (Yexts in transcription)”] Izdanie fakul’teta vostoénykh yazykov Imp. St. P. 
Univ., I, No. 26 (St. Petersburg, 1908) , lithographed. 
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scientific transcription . . . admirably evidences what it is possible 
to expect from Mongolian folk literature.” * 

In 1909 and 1910 Zamcarano travelled in Inner Mongolia, in 
the Ordos country, where he collected further material which 
provided the basis of some of his subsequent writings.’* By 1909 
he had already attained a considerable reputation; VLADIMIRCOV 
in that year referred to the “former reader at St. Petersburg 
University, C. Z. Zamcarano, well-known investigator of the 
Mongolian tribes.” *° 

ZAMCARANO travelled among the Tungus of the Upper Onon 
River in 1911, and in the summer of 1912 he accompanied V. L. 
Kortvi¢, his former professor at St. Petersburg University (K. A. 
Maskxov also participated in these investigations) , to the valley 
of the Orkhon and to Erdeni-dzu, where archaeological studies 
were undertaken."” 

At this time great political events had resulted in the establish- 
ment of “ Autonomous Mongolia,” and the new conditions led 
the Tsarist Government to accredit an extraordinary envoy to 
Urga—Ivan Yakovlevic Korostovets. Korostovets attempted 
to increase Russian influence in Outer Mongolia, and these at- 
tempts included consulate sponsorship of a Mongolian-language 
newspaper and magazine, and the establishment of a secular 
school in Urga. Korostovets offered to ZamMcaRANO the position 
of editor of the newspaper and magazine, and supervisor of the 
school, both of which duties ZAMCARANO accepted." 


*4B. Ya. Viaprmircov, “ Novyi trud po mongol’skoi narodnoi literature” [“ New 
Work on Mongolian Folk Literature ”’], Zivaya Starina [Living Antiquity], Vol. XVIII. 
No. IV (St. Petersburg, 1909), pp. 87-94. 

25 Zamcarano, “Poezdka v yuZnuyu Mongoliyu v 1909-1910 gg.” [“ Journey to 
Southern Mongolia in 1909-1910 ”], Izvestiya russkago komiteta dlya izuéeniya sred. i 
vostoé. Azii [Bulletin of the Russian Committee for the Investigation of Central and 
Eastern Asia], Series II, No. 2 (St. Petersburg, 1913), pp. 44-53. 

Zamcarano, “Paizy u mongolov v nastoyastee vremya” [“Paizy Among the 
Mongols at the Present Time ”], Zapiski vostoc. otd. Imp. russ. arkheolog, obsé. [Notes 
of the Oriental Section of the Imperial Russian Archaeological Society), Vol. XXIT 
(1913-1914) (St. Petersburg, 1915), pp. 155-159. 

*® Viapimircoy, “ Novyi trud .. .” (see note 14), p. 87. 

"7V. L. Korvié, “ Doklad. Poezdka v dolinu Orkhona letom 1912 g.” [“ Report. 
Journey to the Valley of the Orkhon in the Summer of 1912”), Zapiski vostoé. otd. 
Imp. russ. arkheolog, obsé., Vol. XXII (1913-1914) (St. Petersburg, 1915), pp. V-VII. 

181. J. Korostowetz, Von Cinggis Khan zur Sowjetrepublik (Berlin and Leipzig, 
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While conducting these enterprises, ZaMCARANO continued his 
scholarly investigations and publication; especially important was 
the appearance of the bloc of five epics in transcription.’® He also 
published more “ popular” works, mainly translations, in the 
Mongolian language.”° 

Thus engaged in an impressive round of activity—teaching, 
vernacular publication in books, magazine and newspaper, and 
editing—ZAMcARANO never ceased to pursue his scholarly in- 
terests. When events turned against the infant Autonomous Mon- 
golian State and the Chinese reasserted their political control of 
Outer Mongolia in 1919, ZamcaRANo retreated from Urga to 
Irkutsk, where he became a professor at the University. While 
at Irkutsk he published with A. N. Turunov two important 
articles on Mongolian law." 

In the years 1919-1921, ZAMCARANO was variously at Irkutsk, 
Verkhneudinsk, Kiakhta, and Maimaichen. He met with many 
of the discontented Khalka Mongols at Kiakhta who plotted to 


1926), p. 251. Zamcarano published the first Mongolian-language newspaper, Neyislel 
kiiriyen-ii sonin biéig [Newspaper of Kiiriye, the Capital], and the first such magazine, 
Sine toli [New Mirror]. Korostovets lists the table of contents of the first number 
of Sine toli. See page 141, item No. 20 below. 

? Obrazcy narodnoi slovesnosti mongol’shikh plemen. Teksty. Proizvedeniya narod- 
noi slovesnosti buryat (Petersburg), Vol. I: Part 1 (1918), pp. 1-158, Alamzi Mergen; 
Part 2 (1914), pp. 159-214, Atdurat Mergen; pp. 215-502, Irensei; Part 3 (1918), 
pp. 633-648, fragment of another version of Kha OSir Khubun. 

°° These included, in the period of Autonomous Mongolia: Suutu boyda Cinggis 
gayan-u altan suryal orosibai [The Golden Teachings of the Fortunate, Holy Cinggis 
Qayan] (Urga, 1915); Burqan sigemiini-yin éedig orosibai (perevod Zizn’ Buddy L. N. 
Tolstogo) [The Life of Sakyamuni Buddha (Translation of L. N. Tolstoy’s The Life 
of Buddha)] (Urga, 1915); and Kéke Mongyol-un kéke tuy [The Blue Standard of 
the Blue Mongols]. This last was translated by Zamcarano from a Russian version 
which is in turn a translation from the French of Léon Canun, La banniére bleue; 
aventures d’un musulman, d’un chrétien et d’un paien a Vépoque des croisades et de la 
conquéte mongole (Paris, 1877). 

*1C. Z. Zamcarano and A. N. Turunov, “Obozrenie pamyatnikov pisanogo prava 
mongol’skikh plemen ” [‘‘ Survey of Monuments of the Written Law of the Mongolian 


Tribes ”], Sbornik trudov professorov i prepodavatelei gosudarstvennogo irkutskogo 
universiteta [Collection of Work of the Professors and Teachers of the State University 
of Irkutsk], Section I, No. I (Irkutsk, 1921), pp. 1-13. 

ZAMCARANO and Turunov, “ Khalkha jirum (opisanie pamyatnika)” [“ Khalkha 
Jirum (Description of the Monumental Work) ”], Sbornik . . . irkutskogo universiteta, 
No. VI (Irkutsk, 1928), pp. 1-18. 
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free their country of foreign domination, and ZAMCARANO partici- 
pated in the first, the organizational, congress of what later be- 
came the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party, held near 
Kiakhta in March of 1921. He was assigned the task of writing 
the platform of the Party.” 

In July of 1921, after hectic political and military events which 
included UNGERN VON STERNBERG’s domination of Outer Mongolia 
for a few months, Red Army troops along with Mongolian forces 
entered Urga, and Zamcarano himself soon returned to that city. 


His subsequent career is intimately bound up with the estab- 
lishment and operations of the Mongolian Scientific Committee 
(called, in Mongolian, Mongyol sudur bi¢ig-iin kiiriyeleng; in 
Russian, Mongol’skii uéenyi komitet, commonly abbreviated as 
“ Uékom ”) , which ZamcaRANo founded in 1921 upon the advice 
of S. F. Ou’penBurG.” At its founding, the Scientific Committee 
comprised a total staff of thirteen. A section of language and 
literature, and a State Library, were established initially. The 
library boasted about 2,000 volumes; lectures were given and 
various exhibits held in the library-building.* In 1924, a museum 
was opened.”° : 


*? The text of the “ Kiakhta Platform ” may be found in A. Katurnixov, “ U Istokov 
Mongol’skoi revolyucii ” [“ At the Sources of the Mongolian Revolution ”], Khozyaistvo 
Mongolii [Economy of Mongolia], No. 3(10) (May-June 1928), pp. 65-68; and also 
(although here ZAMCARANO is not mentioned as author) in Kh. Coisausan, Kratleii 
oéerk istorii mongol’skoi narodnoi revolyucit [Short Sketch of the History of the Mon- 
golian People’s Revolution], translated from Mongolian (Moscow, 1952), pp. 41-43. 

23 7 \MCARANO, “ Zalovannaya gramota seten-khana, dannaya lame Lubsan Baidubu ” 
[“ Letter-patent of Seten Khan Given to the Lama Lubsan Baidub”’], Sergeyu Fede- 
roviéu Ol’denburgu k pyatidesyatiletiyu nauéno-obséestvennoi deyatel’nosti, 1882-1932 
[To Serge Federovié Ol'denburg on the Fiftieth Anniversary of His Scientific-Social 
Activity, 1882-1932], (Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Leningrad, 1934), page 186, 
note 1. 

**T. N. UstyuZantnov, “ Kul’tura mongol’skogo naroda ” [“ Culture of the Mongolian 
People ”], Mongol’skaya Narodnaya Respublika. Sbornik Statei [Mongolian People’s 
Republic. Collection of Articles], (Moscow, 1952), p. 249. [Editor’s note: This work 
was reviewed by Dr. Rupen in the HJAS.] 

* Tbid., p. 278. The Museum has in its possession a set of all the fossils and other 
specimens found by Roy Chapman Anprews’ Central Asiatic Expedition. ANpREws’ 
- comments on the Scientific Committee are less than kind: “. . . a Scientific Committee 
had been formed . . . Its object appeared to be to obstruct our scientific work as 
much as possible, for its members conceived the idea that the fossils we were taking 
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By the time Viapimircov visited Ulan Bator in 1926, he found 
there an important center of Mongolian studies. Isu1 Dorg1, who 
headed a Mongolian delegation in Western Europe at the time 
(“ Vertreter des mongolischen Volksbildungs-Ministeriums, Ber- 
lin ”), quoted VLapimircov in an article published in Osteuropa: *° 


Gegenwiirtig besizt das Mongolische Wissenschaftliche Komitee eine ziemlich 
bedeutende Sammlung mongolischer Handschriften und Xylographen; eine 
Sammlung, die nur. von der in Leningrad iibertroffen wird. In der Bibliothek 
des Mongolischen Wissenschaftlichen Komitees sind Rarititen zu finden, die 
anderen Sammlungen unbekannt geblieben sind und die unsere Anschauungen 
iiber die mongolische Schrift iiberhaupt betriichtlich andern. Deswegen kann 
man jetzt schon anerkennen, da Urga in Bezug auf mongolische Hand- 
schriften und Holzdriicke ein Zentrum geworden ist, ohne dessen Kenntnis ein 
Fachman der Mongoleiforschung schwer auskommen kann. 


The library by 1934 had grown to over 90,000 books, articles, 
and manuscripts, with the European books catalogued according 
to the decimal system.” 

The Scientific Committee engaged in much other work in addi- 
tion to taking care of the important and rapidly-growing library. 
In 1926, Ma Ho-t‘ien found an actively-working committee which 
“ collected books and other things of the past related to Mon- 
golia. It also translated new books into Mongolian and drew up 
all sorts of geographic maps and charts to be used in teaching.” 
A cartographic bureau employed several people, and fifteen men 
had been sent out in 1925 to survey the Outer Mongolian frontier 


out of the country were worth hundreds of thousands of dollars . . . we had to take 
with us two Mongolian representatives, one from the Scientific Committee and the 
other from the Secret Police ...” (New Conquest of Central Asia, volume I, pp. 233- 
234.) . 

°° Iscui-porJ1, “ Die heutige Mongolei, II: Kulturelle Aufarbeit in der Mongolei,” 
Osteuropa, Vol. IV, No. 6 (1929), p. 406. 

*7 By 1952, the Library’s holdings had increased to 150,000 items; cf. UstyuZANINOV, 
op. cit. (see note 24), pp. 254, 277. More detailed information about the holdings of 
the Library in Ulan Bator is available in Hetssia’s article cited in note 5. Hetssic 
there refers to the catalogue Ulus-un nom-un sang-un Azi-yin anggi-dur biikiii mongyol 
anggi-yin bicimel ba darumal nom biéig-iid-iin biiridkel [Catalogue of the Manuscript 
and Printed Books of the Mongolian Section, which is in the Asiatic Section, of the 
State Library] (Ulan Bator, 1937). This catalogue had not been seen by Hetssic, but 
was cited in a Japanese translation of a 1941 Buriat Mongolian journal (cf. Moéko 
[Mongolia], Vol. 10, No. 9, pp. 27-32]. The catalogue was stated to have been pub- 
lished by the Mongolian Scientific Committee, with a three-page foreword and 261 
pages of text. 
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and investigate the country’s mineral resources. Ma found about 
thirty men working in the Committee, including four Russians, 
two men who knew Chinese well, some lamas who knew Mon- 
golian, and several Buriats.** 

At about that time a number of Mongols went to Germany and 
France to study. Serge M. Wotrr reports that one aspect of this 
European study directly concerned the Scientific Committee, 
which together with the Mongolian Ministry of Education spon- 
sored two Mongolian students to learn from WacGNer and DrBes 
in Leipzig how to draw and print maps. Erdeni Baruxnan, the 
Minister of Education, himself went to Germany and brought 
with him a calligrapher who put place-names in Mongolian letters 
on the large political and physical wall-maps of Mongolia which 
were produced in Germany at this time. A small school atlas was 
also printed. 

Wo rr points out that the Mongolian Scientific Committee had 
found Mongolian equivalents for modern geographic expressions; 
and this task had been carried out under ZAMCARANO’s direction. 
Wo trF continues: *° 

One-thousand each of the wall-maps, two of them of Mongolia (political, 
showing the five aimaks, and physical) , and one of the two hemispheres, were 
ordered, some mounted on canvas and wooden rods for classroom use. Of the 
atlases, which consisted of sixteen pages, with political and physical maps 
of Mongolia and the usual general maps, only 10,000 were ordered because the 
Government hoped to produce a revised edition soon .. . 

The maps and atlases were . . . well-produced, and indeed things of beauty, 
the Mongolian letters having a decorative effect. Ishi-Dorji himself suggested 


that the maps might be sent to one or two scientific institutions, and I sent 
one of each to the Prussian State Library and the British Museum . . .*° 


New sections were added to the Scientific Committee: in 1927, 
a music school was organized * and a State Archives section in- 
stituted.** By 1932, the Committee comprised five sections: lan- 


**Ma Ho-t‘ien, Chinese Agent in Mongolia, translated by John pe Francis (Balti- 
more, 1949), pp. 124-125. 
*°“ Mongol Delegations in Western Europe, 1925-1929, Part II,” Journal of the 
Royal Central Asian Society (London), Vol. XX XIII, Part 1 (1946), pp. 85-86. 
_  *°Cf. “Map of Europe and Asia, from Mongolian School Atlas,” Journal of the 
Royal Central Asian Society, Vol. XX XIII, April, 1946, Plate VI (opposite page 201). 
“1 IscuI-porsi, op. cit. (see note 26), p. 407. 
* UstyvZANINov, op. cit. (see note 24), pp. 277-278. 
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guage and literature, history, geography, the State Library, and 
the State Archives. In addition there were the State Museum, a 
Museum of the Revolution, and photographic, meteorological, and 
chemical laboratories.** 

ZaMcaARANO led this far-flung scientific work, established and 
planned much of it, and brought in other Mongols to participate 
in it.** 

To take part in the celebrations in connection with the 200th 
anniversary of the Russian Academy of Sciences, ZAMCARANO 
went to Leningrad in the fall of 1925, but there he suddenly be- 
came quite ill.° He had recovered and returned to Ulan Bator 
(Urga) by the summer of 1926, and about this time married 
Badmajab Cedenovna, who was also an Aginsk Buriat. Zam- 
CARANO and his bride visited Peiping in 1926,°° and they then 
returned to Ulan Bator. 

Early in 1927 ZamcaRraNno’s wife, in the company of GomBosaB 
(a favorite student of ZamcarRANo, and also a member of the 
Scientific Committee), travelled to Western Europe, to Berlin 
and Paris, but ZamcarRANOo himself remained at Ulan Bator. Serge 
WotrF met the two travellers at Berlin in February of 1927, and 
remarks of them: “ He and Mme. Badmazap were outstanding 
and interesting people, with a good knowledge of Russian, and 
gave vivid accounts of life and scientific work in Mongolia.” * 

As of 1929, the Siberian Soviet Encyclopedia stated, “ Zam- 


°° Tbid., p. 253; Iscui-porut, op. cit., p. 406. 

34'The official head of the Mongolian Scientific Committee was Jamyana Gisc. 
JamyanG was a Khalkha Mongol, a noble who knew Mongolian history and literature, 
knew Chinese, and was generally very well educated. (N. N. Porre’s letter, September 
14, 1954.) 

°° Letter from N. N. Poprr (September 14, 1954). 

°° Letter from Father Mosrarrt (September 13, 1954): “. . . en 1946 j’ai rencontré 
a Pekin un Russe qui m’a dit qu’en 1925 (ou 1926?) il avait regu a Pekin la visite 
de Zamcarano qui, accompagné de sa femme, était de passage en cette ville.” From 
my other information, 1926 is probably the correct date of the visit to Peiping. 

°7 WoLrF, op. cit., p. 84.. The son of a prince, GomBosaB studied in Leningrad from 
1923 to 1927, and then went on this trip to Europe; he studied with Paul Peturor in 
Paris. He was an accomplished linguist, speaking Russian and French fluently, and 
he knew Chinese, Tibetan, and Manchu. He worked with the Mongolian Scientific 
Committee in Ulan Bator until 1931, when he was sent to Ulan Ude. GompBosaB was 
arrested and shot in 1937. (Poppr’s letter, September 14, 1954.) 
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CARANO, now living in Ulan Bator, leads scientific and cultural 
work in Mongolia.” ** While Zamcarano served on the Mon- 
golian Scientific Committee, his old friend Barapin directed the 
Institute of the History, Language and Literature of the Buriat 
Mongolian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic at Ulan Ude 
(Verkhneudinsk) . 

ZAMCARANO continued throughout these years to maintain con- 
tact with Western Mongolists: PrLiiot acknowledges the receipt 
of an Altan tobci manuscript found in Mongolia in 1926,*° and 
ZAMCARANO sent to Father Mostarrt a copy of his book Mon- 
gol’ skie letopisi XVII veka, which appeared in 1936.*° 

The latter work was written in Russia. At a time when many 
other outstanding Mongols were put under police surveillance or 
“exiled ” (GomBoJaB, for example, in 1931 involuntarily moved 
from Ulan Bator to Ulan Ude, where he worked under Barap1y) , 
ZAMCARANO was forced to leave Outer Mongolia and go to Lenin- 
grad, where he was ordered to work under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Nicholas Poppr. This was a period of fruitful scientific 
labor, marked by the appearance of the Mongol’skie letopisi XVII 
veka. Other significant scholarly work in various stages of prepa- 
ration was cut off by ZamcaRANo’s arrest in Leningrad in August, 
1937. By 1940 he was dead; the exact cause and the exact date 
of his death are unknown, even by people who knew him well and 
who had worked intimately with him.” 


*8 Article, “Zamcarano,” Sibirskaya Sovetskaya Enciklopediya, Vol. I (1929), 
column 906. 

*° Paul PEeuuiot, ‘“‘ Deux lacunes dans le texte mongol actuel de |’Histoire secréte des 
Mongols,” Mélanges asiatiques, fasc. 1 (now cited as Journal asiatique, Vol. 232) 
(1940-1941), p. 3. 

*° Letter from Father Mostarrt (September 13, 1954). 

‘1 Letter from N. N. Poppe to Francis W. Cieaves (September 22, 1952). Zam- 
CARANO’s friend Baraptn, along with many other Buriat Mongol ASSR leaders, was 
executed in 1937. N. N. Poppsr, “ Mongol’skaya Narodnaya Respublika” [‘ Mon- 
golian People’s Republic ”], Vestnik Instituta po izuéeniyu istorii i kul’tury SSSR 
[Journal of the Institute for the Study of the History and Culture of the USSR), No. 
4(11), (Munich, 1954), p. 19. 

Zamcarano’s wife, Bapmayas, had stayed in Ulan Bator after her husband’s arrest, 
and apparently suffered no mistreatment. (Letter from N. N. Poppe, September 14, 
1954.) 
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AppENDIx I 


Curriculum Vitae 


Cyben Zamcaranovit ZAMCARANO 


1880 — Born in Aginsk district, Transbaikalia. 
School at Chita. 
Private school at St. Petersburg. 

1898-1902 — Irkutsk teachers’ seminary. 

1902 — Auditor at St. Petersburg University. 

1903 — Northwest Lake Baikal area, travels and investigations. 

1904 — Urga investigations. 

1905-1906 — Travels and expeditions in Transbaikalia and Outer Mongolia. 

1907-1908 — Reader in Mongolian Language at St. Petersburg University. 

1909-1910 — Travels in Inner Mongolia (Ordos) . 

1911 — Among the Tungus of the Upper Onon River. 

1912 — Archaeological investigation in the valley of the Orkhon (Erdeni-dzu) , 
with Kortvie expedition. 

1912-1917 — Edited newspaper and magazine and operated secular school in 
Urga. 

1919-1920 — Professor at Irkutsk University. 

March 1921 — Wrote “ Kiakhta Platform” of Mongolian People’s Revolu- 
tionary Party. 

After July, 1921 — Founded Mongolian Scientific Committee in Urga. 

September, 1925—In Leningrad for celebration of 200th anniversary of 
Russian Academy of Sciences. 

1926 — Further investigations at Erdeni-dzu. 

1926 — Married to Badmajab CepENovna. 

1926 — Visited Peking with his wife. 

1926-1932 — In Ulan Bator, continuing to work for Scientific Committee. 

1932 — “ Exiled ” to Leningrad, where he worked in Academy of Sciences. 

August, 1937 — Arrested in Leningrad; never heard from again. 

1940 (?) — Death in prison. 
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AppenpIx II 
Bibliography of Works of Cyben Zamcaranovie ZAMCARANO 
PUBLISHED WORKS 


An asterisk indicates that the work cited is known to be available in libraries in 
the United States. A descriptive number preceded by the letter “R” (see items Nos. 
10, 13, 19, 20, 36, and 39) refers to the listing in Pentti AaLto’s catalogue of the 
Ramstept collection, entitled “G. J. Ramstedt’s mongolische Bibliothek.” 


*1. “Cnucokb matepiatam> Ll. 7Kamuapanosa u B. Bapaziina. 
1903-1904 rr.” [List of the Materials of C. ZamcarANov and B. Baraniin, 
1903-1904 ”], M3pbctia Mmnepatopcxoi Akagzemin Hayx>d [Bulletin 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences}, Vol. XXII, No. 3 (1905), pp. 049-084. 

On pages 050-068 appears the list and brief description of materials collected by 
ZAMcaRANO and presented to the Asiatic Museum of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. 


*2. Ll. 2Kamb-Llapano Wapauazp, “O ToMt, Kakb pa3BHBaJlOCb 
CaMOCO3HaHie HM MpaBOCcO3HaHie CHOUpCKuxb UHOpOAWeBb—Oy- 
pat ” [“ Concerning the Way in Which the Self-Consciousness and Legal 
Thinking of the Siberian Inorodtsy—the Buriats—Have Developed ”], [IpaBo 
[Law], No. 48-49 (December 4, 1905), columns 3885-3897. 


This article is dated “St. Petersburg, October 7, 1905.” 


*3. “CababI WaMaHCTBa y arMHCKHXb OypaTb 3aOalkalbcKon 
o6aactu ” [“ Traces of Shamanism Among the Aginsk Buriats of Transbaikal 
Oblast ’”], 2KuBaa cTapuua [Living Antiquity], No. 2, part 5, page 42. 

Summary of a lecture given by ZAMcaRANO in December, 1905. 


*4. UL. 1K. Wapants “ BypatcKas cKa3Kka O TOM‘, Kak’b pycckili 
@MomKa HalyJb JBYXb nNonoBb (SanucaHa u3b ycTb OypsaTta 
Iletros. HaxyeBa Bb yaycb TypankuHcKom®’ poya Auaaryi yb3zna 
Bepxoseunckaro, Mpxytckonw ry6epuin)” [“ Buriat Story about how 
the Russian Thomka Cheated Two Priests (Recorded from the Story Orally 
Told by the Buriat Petgov. Dsicovered in Turapkinsk Ulus, Alagui Tribe, 
Verkholensk County, Irkutsk Region) ”], }KuBasa cTtapHua [Living Antiquity], 
No. 2 (St. Petersburg, 1906), pp. 115-117. 


*5. “O mpapocosHaHid OypaTb (Kb MpecTOAWIMMb pedop- 
MaM?b) ”[‘‘ Concerning the Legal Thinking of the Buriats (to the Imminent Re- 
forms) ”], CHOupcKie Bonpocni [Siberian Questions], No. 2 (1906), pp. 
167-184. 


*6. “ Matepiaibl Kb H3y4eHitO yCTHOM JHTepaTypbl MOHTOWJb- 
CKHXd MueMeHb (OOpa3ubl HapOAHOH AUTepatypbl OypATb-IxpuAy 
wu Byaray) [“ Materials for Investigation of the Oral Literature of the Mon- 
golian Tribes (Samples of Folk Literature of the Ekhrit-Bulgat Buriats) ”’), 
_ Samucku BocTouHaro OTAbAeHia Mmnepatopckaro pyccKaro apxe- 
omornyecKaro O6ulecTBa [Memoires of the Oriental Section of the Imperial 
Russian Archaeological Society], Vol. XVII (1906) (St. Petersburg, 1907), 
pp. 0109-0128. 
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Pages 0109-0110: Introduction, signed “ C. ZAMCARANO ”; pages 0111-0126: Mon- 
golian-transcription and Russian-translation. 


*7. “KpatTKii oTYeTb O NOB3AKB Kb OypATAaMb Cb Hay4HO!O 
ubabio 10 NMOpyyeHiio Pycckaro Komurteta ” [“Short Report about a 
Journey to the Buriats with a Scientific Purpose, on Order of the Russian 
Committee ”], M3pbctia Pycckaro Komuteta Jin u3y4eHin Cpenert 
u Bocrounolt A3un [Bulletin of the Russian Committee for the Investigation 
of Central and Eastern Asia], No. 6 (St. Petersburg, December, 1906) , pp. 34- 
38. 


This article is dated September 22, 1905. There is a French translation entitled 
“Rapport sommaire de l’expédition de M. JamtTsaranorr chez les Bouriates” in 
Bulletin of the Russian Committee ..., No. 7 (St. Petersburg, May, 1907). 


8. “BypsaTbl H ocBOOonuTeIbHOe BHxKeHie” [“ Buriats and the 
Freedom Movement ”], Cu6upcKue Bonpocni [Siberian Questions], No. 7 
(1907) . 


9. “ HapogzHnueckoe JBHKeHHe OypATd HM ero KPHTHKH ” [“ Narod- 
nik Movement of the Buriats and its Critics”], Cu6upcKkue Bonpocbi 
[Siberian Questions], Numbers 21, 23, 24, 25 (1907). 


10. Oros-un albatu Buriyad-nuyud-un orosiqu yosun amui [It is the Manner 
in Which the Buriyad, Subjects of the Russians, Dwell], pp. 21. [R47.] 


*11. Li. 2K. 2Kamuapano u A. JI. Pyouest, “ OOpa3ubi MOHTOWIb- 
CKOH HapOJHOH AHMTepaTypHl, Bhim. 1, XaxacKoe Hapbuie (TeKCTHI 
Bb TpaHcKpunuin)” [C. Z. Zamcarano and A. D. Rupnev, “Samples of 
Mongolian Folk Literature, No. 1, Khalkha Dialect (Texts in Transcription) ”’], 
M3yaHia @akyJbTeTa BOCTOUHLIXD A3bIKOBb MmnepatTopckaro 
C.-llerep6yprcxaro YuusBepcuteta [Publications of the Faculty of Ori- 
ental Languages of the Imperial St. Petersburg University], No. 26 (St. Peters- 
burg, 1908). Lithographed. Pp. 14+ CCLXXXVIII1 


This presents a wide range of materials collected by Ramsrteprt, ZAMCARANO, and 
Rupnev. It includes proverbs, songs, epics, stories, and forms of greeting. RupNEv 
wrote the fourteen-page introduction. 


*12. “OuHrOHbI arHHCKHx’b OypsatTb” [“Ongons of the Aginsk Buri- 
ats], 3anucku Mmnepatopckaro pycckaro reorpaduueckaro 06- 
ujecTBa (COOpHHKD Bb 4ecTb CemHAecaTHIbTia Ppuropia HuKo- 
aaeBuya IlotaHuna) [Memoires of the Imperial Russian Geographic Society 
(Collection in Honor of the Seventieth Anniversary of Gregory Nikolaevié 
Potantn) ], Vol. XXXIV (St. Petersburg, 1909), pp. 379-395 +9 plates illu- 
strating “ ongons.” 


*For review of this item, cf. 5b. A. Baagumupuos, “Hospi Tpyab MNO MOH- 
rOAbCKOH HapoxHOH mNTepatyps ” [B. Ya. Vuaprmircov, [“ New Work Concerning 
Mongolian Folk Literature ”),.2Kupaa crapnHa [Living Antiquity], Vol. XVIII, No. IV 
(St. Petersburg, 1909), pp. 87-94.] 
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13. Delekei-yin bayidal [Geography], (1909), pp. 24+6, with eleven illus- 
trations. Lithographed. [R39.] 


*14. “Tloesaka Bb KOxuyro Monro Bb 1909-1910 rr.” [“ Journey 
to Southern Mongolia in 1909-1910 ”], A3Bbctia Pycckaro Komurteta AA 
M3y4eHiA CpegHei u Boctrounon A3un [Bulletin of the Russian Com- 
mittee for the Investigation of Central and Eastern Asia], Series II, No. 2 
(St. Petersburg, April, 1913), pp. 44-53. 


*15. “Tlali3bl y MOHTOJIOB Bb HacTOoAuee Bpema ” [“ Paizy Among 
the Mongols at the Present Time ”], 3amucKH BOCTOUHAarO OTbIeHIA 
Mmnepatopckaro pycckaro apxeoaornueckaro OOulectBa [Memoires 
of the Oriental Section of the Imperial Russian Archaeological Society}, Vol. 
XXII (1913-1914) (St. Petersburg, 1915), pp. 155-159. [Illustration of 


“ an ” 


*16. AqamoxKu-mM9praH (6piliHHa) [Alamii-mergen (Epic) ], O6pa3ubi 
HapOJHOH CIOBECHOCTH MOHIOJIbCKHX’ WieMeH’b. TekctThl. [Samples 
of Folk Literature of the Mongolian Tribes. Tezxts.], [I]pou3BeqeHiA Ha- 
pOHOH cmoBecHOCcTH OypsAT> [Productions of the Folk Literature of the 
Buriats], Vol. I, Part 1 (Petrograd, 1913), pp. 1-158.” 


*17. Auiypai-mapraHb wu Mpenceit [Aidurai-mergen and Irensei], 
O6pa3ubl HAaPOAHOHM CHOBECHOCTH MOHFOJbCKUXb MeMeHb. 
TexctTbi. [Samples of Folk Literature of the Mongolian Tribes. Texts.], 
Tipou3pezeHin HapOZHOHM caoBecHOCcTH OypsaT> [Productions of the 
Folk Literature of the Buriats], Vol. 1, Part 2 (Petrograd, 1914), pp. 159-502. 

Aidurai-mergen occupies pp. 152-214 and Jrensei occupies pp. 215-502. ~ 

*18. Mpencel [Irensei]. See item No. 17 above. 


19. Various articles in Sine toli kemekii bicig, [Newspaper Called “ New 
Mirror”), published at Urga in 1913 and 1914.3 [R96a and R96b.] 


This publication was at first issued in journal format, ca. 17 x 22 cm.; later issues 
appeared in newspaper format, ca. 33 x 25 cm. 


20. Various articles in Neyislel kiiriyen-ii sonin bicig [Newspaper of Kiiriye, 
the Capital], published at Urga, 1915-1917. [R97.] 


21. Suutu boyda Cinggis qayan-u altan suryal orosibai [The Golden Teach- 
ings of the Fortunate, Holy Cinggis Qayan]. Urga, 1915. 


? Russian translation: Alamzi-mergen. Buryatskii Epos (Moscow-Leningrad, 1936), 
pp. 273. Translation by Ivan Novikov with a commentary by G. SANZEEV. 

2 The contents of the first issue of Sine toli are listed in Iwan Jakowlewitsch Koro- 
stowETz, Von Cinggis Khan zur Sowjetrepublik (Berlin and Leipzig, 1926), p. 251. 
V. L. Korvié, “ Sredi mongol’skikh plemen ” [“‘ Among the Mongolian Tribes ”], Vostok 
[East], No. 2 (1923), pp. 119-120, refers to these articles by ZamcarANo in the Mon- 
golian-language newspaper and magazine, and discusses their content briefly. Other 
information about Sine toli is available in K. Ceremisov, [Zurnal Sine toli,) Bibli- 
ografiya Vostoka |Bibliography of the East], No. 10 (1936), (Leningrad, 1937), pp. 
185-189. 
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22, Burqan sigemiini-yin éedig orosibai (perevod Zizn’ Buddy L. N. Tols- 
togo) [The Life of Sakyamuni Buddha (Translation of L. N. Totstoy’s The 
Life of Buddha) }, Urga, 1915.4 


23. Kéke Mongyol-un kéke tuy [The Blue Standard of the Blue Mongols]. 


Translated by Zamcarano from a Russian translation of the French: Léon Cauun, 
La banniére bleue; aventures d’un musulman, d’un chrétien et d’un paien a l’époque 
des croisades et de la conquéte mongole (Paris, 1877). 


*24. Xa-Oulmp XyOynub [Kha-O3ir Khubun], OOpa3yubl HapowHon 
CJIOBECHOCTH MOHIOJIbCKHXb MIeMeHb. TexkcThi. [Samples of Folk 
Literature of the Mongolian Tribes. Teats.], TIpou3BeqeHia HapOdHOK 
cClOBeCcHOCTH 6ypsAT’b [Productions of the Folk Literature of the Buriats], 
Vol. I, Part 3 (Petrograd, 1918). Pp. 503-632. 


*25. Xa-Ouwmp Xy6yupb [Kha-Osir Khubun], OOpa3ubl HapoAHoli 
CJIOBECHOCTH MOHTFOJIbCKHX’b MeMeH’b. TexkctTpl. [Samples of Folk 
Literature of the Mongolian Tribes. Teats.], T]pou3sBeqeHian HapOTHOHK 
CmoBecHocTu OypsaT> [Productions of the Folk Literature of the Buriats], 
Vol. I, Part 3 (Petrograd, 1918): fragment of another version, pp. 633-648.° 


Volume I, Part 3 (items 24 and 25 above) includes: Andrei Rupnev’s “ Predislovie ” 
[“ Preface ”], pp. iii-viii (biographical sketch of ZAMCARANO); a portrait of Zam- 
CARANO, p. x; and Zamcarano’s “ Vvedenie” [‘ Introduction ”], which is divided into 
two parts: 

I. “O co6upanin naMaTHuKOBtS MOHrOmbCKOH HaposHOK croBecHocTH ” | About 
the Collecting of Monuments of Mongolian Folk Literature ”|, pp. xi-xvi (actually an 
autobiographical sketch, dated “ Urga, June 10, 1914”). 

I]. “ 3ambrku O MOHTObCKOM’d reponyeckom 3n0ct ” [“ Notes About the Heroic 
Epic of the Mongols”), pp. xvii-xxxiv (dated “Urga, July 1, 1914”). 


*26. “ Kiakhta Platform ” of the Mongolian People’s Party (1921). 


The full text appears in A. Kauurnixov, “U istokov mongol’skoi revolyucii” [‘ At 
the Sources of the Mongolian Revolution ”], Khozyaistvo Mongolit, [Economy of Mon- 
golia], No. $(10) (1928), pp. 65-68; and also in *Kh. CoiBaLsan, Kratkii oéerk istorii 
mongol’skoi narodnoi revolyucii [Short Sketch of the History of the Mongolian People’s 
Revolution], translated from Mongolian (Moscow, 1952), pp. 41-43. 


* Probably based on L. N. Tousroi, “ Buddha,” Krug éteniya [Circle of Reading], 
Vol. I (Knigoizdatel’stvo “‘ Slovo,” 1923), pp. 139-146. 

° English translation of this fragment: A. Rupney, “A Buriat Epic (Kha Oshir, 
Son of Khan Bugdur Khan) ,” Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne, Vol. LII (1924), 
pp. 238-245. Russian translation: A. J]. Pyaues, “Xa Ouwmp. Ilepepogx orppipka 
OypatckoH Opimmunb” [A..D. Rupnev, “ Kha O&ir. Translation of a Fragment of a 
Buriat Epic”), CO6opHuk My3ea aHTpononoruu uv 3THOrpadun nmpu Akan. Hayx 
CCCP, rt. V, spin. II. Ko aur 80-netua akagemuxa B. B. Pangnosa (1837-1917) 
[Collection of the Museum of Anthropology and Ethnography of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, Vol. V, No. II. Celebrating the Eightieth Anniversary of V. V. 
Rapiov (1837-1917)]. (Leningrad, 1917-1925), pp. 557-572. 
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*27. LI. 2K. 2Kamyapano u A. H. Typyxos, “ O6o3penve namar- 
HHKOB MMCaHHOrO MpaBa MOHTOJbCKHX MemMeH ” (C. Z. ZamcaraNno 
and A. N. Turunov, “Survey of Monuments of the Written Law of the 
Mongolian Tribes”), C6OpHHK TpyOB npodeccopos u mpenosaBa- 
TeleH FrOCcyapcTBeHHOrO MpPKyTCKOrO yHHBepcuTeta [Collection of 
Work of the Professors and Teachers of the State University of Irkutsk], 
Section I, No. 1 (Irkutsk, 1921), pp. 1-13. 


*28. LI. 2K. 2Kkamuapano u A. H. Typyuos, “ Xanmxa J>xKupom 
(omucaHHve naMaATHHKa)” [C. Z. Zamcarano and A. N. Turunov, “ Khalkha 
Dzirum (Description of the Monument)”], COopHukK TpyZoB mpo- 
ceccopoB H MpenoxaBaTedei TOcyZapcTBeHHOFO MpKyTCKOrO yHH- 
BepcutTeta [Collection of Work of the Professors and Teachers of the State 
University of Irkutsk], No. 6 (Irkutsk, 1923), pp. 1-18. 


29. A geography of Mongolia, in Mongolian (Ulan Bator, 1926). 


30. Translations into Mongolian from other languages (published at Ulan 
Bator, dates and Mongolian titles unknown). 


These translations are known to include: Jules Verne, The Fifteen-Year Old Cap- 
tain; Robert Louis Stevenson, Treasure Island; Jack Lonvon, The Call of the Wild; 
and a history of France. 


31. Articles in a magazine published at Ulan Bator, Jalayaéud-un eblel-iin 
sedkiil [Youth League Journal]. 


*32. Dnuyeckune MpOH3BeAeHHA 2xXpuT-OyaratoB: Tecép-6orzo, 
Snonea [Epic Productions of the Ekhrit-Bulgat Geser Bogdo, Epic], O6- 
pa3lbl HapOAHOH CJIOBECHOCTH MOHIOJbCKHX MeMeH. TeKCTHI 
[Samples of Folk Literature of the Mongolian Tribes. Texts.], [Ipou3Be- 
eHHA HAPOAHOH cIOBeCHOCTH OypaT [Productions of the Folk Literature 
of the Buriats], Vol. II, Part 1 (Leningrad, 1930), pp. 1-166. 


33. The cycle of Geser, Oshor Bogdo, and Khurin-Altai, O6pa3ubi Ha- 
POZHOH CIOBECHOCTH MOHIOJIbCKHX MwemMeH. TexcThI. [Samples of 
Folk Literature of the Mongolian Tribes. Texts.) TIpou3BeqeHua Ha- 
powHO caoBecHocTu 6ypsxtT [Productions of the Folk Literature of the 
Buriats], Vol. II, Part 2 (Leningrad, 1930), pp. 167-330. 


*34. “)KanqoBaHHaa rpaMota CeleH-xXaHa, 2aHHas Jame JlyOcau- 
Baizyoy ” [“ Letter-patent of Secen Khan Given to the Lama Lubsan-Bai- 
dub ”], Ceprero PezopoBuyuy Oupgzen6ypry K NATHAeECATUeTHIO 
Hay4HO-OOUleCTBEHHOH AeATebHOCTH, 1882-1932 [To Sergei Federo- 
vié Oldenburg on the Fiftieth Anniversary of His Scientific-Social Activity, 
1882-1932] (Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Leningrad, 1934), pp. 185- 
194, with insertions of two documents in Mongolian script—one dating from 
1725 and the other from 1736. 


35. Translation and annotation of the “ Barun-kiiren ” copy of the code of 
laws, the Qalqa Jirum. 
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Excerpts from Zamcarano’s Russian translation appear in English re-translation in 
Riasanovsky, Fundamental Principles of Mongol Law, pp. 317-319. 


36. “ Mongyol-un qayucin-u sudulul-un tuqai asayudal ” [“ Questions Con- 
cerning the Archaeological Investigation of Mongolia”], Sine toli kemeki 
sedkiil biéig [Journal Called “ New Mirror”], Ulan Bator, issue of November- 
December, 1935. [R96c.] 


*37. Cewenea: Dargad. Kébsiigiil nayur-un Uriyangqai. Dérbed. Qotong. 
Bayad. Ogéled. Mingyad. Jaqaéin. Turyud. Qosud. Cagar. Dariyangya. 
Altai-yin Uriyangqai. Qasay. Qamniyan-nar-un yarul indiisii bayidal-wn 
iigiilel. [A Description of the Origins and Conditions of the Darqad, Uriyang- 
qai of Lake Kébsiigiil, etc.] (Scientific Committee of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, Ulan Bator, 1934), pp. 216.® 


*38. MouroapckKHe szeTonucw XVII Beka [The Mongolian Chronicles 
of the Seventeenth Century], Tpyapbi Muctutyta BocrokoBeyzenua [Works 
of the Institute of Oriental Studies], Vol. XVI (Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, Moscow-Leningrad, 1936), pp. 121. Text dated as having been sub- 
mitted June 19, 1934) .7 


39. Mongyol kelen bicig-i sayijirayulqu bodolya-yin iigiilel [Considerations 
for Improving the Mongolian Language and Writing], Translated and with a 
Foreword by ZAMcARANO, pp. XIII, 98 (1934). [R57.] 


This includes Ewuropa dakin-u uran jokiyal-un songyuday jiiil [Selections of Euro- 
pean Poetry] and Bokkaéio-yin jokiyal Dekameron kemekii bicig [The Book Called 
Decameron, a Work of Boccacio). 


UNPUBLISHED WORKS.® 


40. OOpa3ubl HapOAHOH COBECHOCTH MOHTOJbCKHX MeMeH. 
TexcTh. [Samples of Folk Literature of the Mongolian Tribes. Tecxts.] 
Ilpou3BeqeHHA HAPOAHOH COBecHOCTH OypaT [Productions of the Folk 
Literature of the Buriats], Vol. III.° 


41. Qalqa Jirum.? 


42. Alayaci [The Killer], translated into Mongolian by Zamcarano; the 
original is Léon Canun, La Tueuse. 


° The only copy of this work in the United States, to my knowledge, is that pos- 
sessed by the Reverend Antoine Mosraerrt. 

* For the English translation by Rudolf LozwenrTuat, see above, page 128, note 5. 

* Professor Poppe supplied this information. 

° Professor Poppe states that this third volume was “ already printed in 1937 and in 
connection with his [ZamcaRANo’s] elimination was destroyed. The manuscript is lost.” 

2° This manuscript, on, which ZAMCARANO worked many years, was destroyed during 
the house search accompanying his arrest in 1987. 
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43. Altan tobéi.14 


44. A study of an ancient Mongolian-Tibetan astronomical map.’* 





1 The Mongolian text is now available as: Altan tobéi, A Brief History of the 
Mongols by bLo-bzan bsTan-’jin, introduction by the Reverend Antoine Mostaert, 
foreword by Francis W. Cueaves [Scripta Mongolica I} (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard-Yenching Institute, 1952). ‘“ Editor’s Foreword,” pp. v-vi; “ Introduction,” 
pp. ix-xxi; Transcription of Mongolian Scientific Committee’s Preface, pp. xxiii-xxiv; 
(French) Translation of this Preface, pp. xxv-xxvi; Mongolian text reproduced—Vol. I, 
pp. iv-+ 161, Vol. II, pp. 193. 

In his review of this Harvard-Yenching Institute edition (IJJAS 16 [1953].275-276) , 
N. Porre notes that, from 1932 to 1935, ZamMcARANO, then in Leningrad, photostated 
and studied this manuscript (found in Outer Mongolia in 1926). In 1936, ZAMCARANO, 
Kazakevic, and Popre “planned a phototypic copy of the MS and the publishing 
house of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR issued quite satisfactory samples of 
a few pages of the MS. However, Zamcarano and Kazakevié were arrested in 1937 
and never heard of again, and the Academy of Sciences was reluctant to continue the 
work started by them. Meanwhile the Mongolian Scientific Committee published the 
MS. Though that edition is not critical and lacks philological apparatus, it is of 
great value, because it makes the precious MS available to science.” 

12 Zamcarano had himself discovered this map and was studying it with the aid 
of two Russian astronomers at the Pulkovo Astronomical Observatory. The map 
disappeared at the time of Zamcarano’s arrest. 








ON THE TITLES GIVEN IN JUVAINI TO CERTAIN 
MONGOLIAN PRINCES 


Joun A. Boye 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


1. Uluy-Noyan 


Tolui, the youngest son of Cingiz-Xan by his chief wife Borie 
Fujin, is referred to in the Ta’rix-i-Jahan-Gusa of Juvaini some- 
times by his own name (in the form Toli .J9) but more fre- 
quently by what appears to be a title, viz., Ulwy-Noyan, “the 
great noyan,” from the Turkish ulwy “ great ” and the Mongolian 
noyan. RaSsid-ad-Din usually calls him by his name but some- 
times * refers to him as Yeke-Noyan, which is of course the purely 
Mongolian equivalent of Uluy-Noyan with yeke substituted for 
uluy. He states, moreover, in several places that Tolui was also 
called Yeke-Noyan or Uluy-Noyan and even specifically describes 
this appellation as his title (laqab) .2 This would appear at first 
sight to be an adequate explanation of the matter; the only diffi- 
culty is that according to Juvaini the Mongolian princes were not 
given titles. “ When one of them ascends the throne of the Kha- 
nate he receives one additional name, that of Khan or Qa’an, than 
which nothing more is written [in official documents]; while the 
other sons * and his brothers are addressed by the name they were 
given at birth, both in their presence and in their absence . . .” * 
Uluy-Noyan cannot therefore have been a title in the ordinary 
sense, and in fact Rasid-ad-Din himself provides the clue to what 
appears to be its real nature. 

*T. N. Berezin, “Sbornik letopisei. Istoriya Mongolov sotinenie RaSid-Eddina,” 
Trudy Vostoénago Otdeleniya Imperatorskago Russkago Arkheologiéeskago Obséestva, 
Volumes 5, 7, 13, and 15.- Cf. 7.148; 15.215, 235, and 228. 

* Ibid., 13.126; 15.33, 79, and 111; E. Buocuet, Djami el-Tévarikh, Histoire générale 
du monde par Fadl Allah Rashid ed-Din, Tome II (Leyden-London, 1911), p. 199. 

*The Persian pisar “son” is used here, like the Mongolian kébe’iin, in the sense 
of “prince of the blood.” -Cf. Juvaini, II, ix; also B. Vladimirtsov, Le régime social 
des Mongols, Paris, 1948, p. 127, and Paul Petuiot, Les Mongols et la Papauté, p. [168). 

* Juvaini, I, p. 19. 
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When Tolui died, so RaSid-ad-Din informs us, the word toli 
“mirror” was declared taboo (nam-i-yoruq) and the Mongols 
substituted the Turkish synonym kézgii, which they still con- 
tinued to use in RaSsid-ad-Din’s day in place of the native Mon- 
golian word.’ What in fact Ragid-ad-Din is describing is the 
application of “the widespread rule which forbids the living to 
mention the dead for a longer or shorter period after their death, 
lest the ghost of the deceased should hear and answer to his 
name.” ° In accordance with this principle certain tribes in Mada- 
gascar are “ forbidden under the gravest penalties to use in cur- 
rent language words which form parts of the names of dead kings, 
or have a similar sound, such words being replaced by synonyms 
created for the purpose.” * And from Tanganyika Frazer pro- 
vides us with an exact analogy of the case of Tolui and the word. 
for “ mirror.” “ Another son of king Kisabo [of the Barundi, a 
Bantu tribe] was named Mafjuguru which means spear. After 
his death the name for spear was changed from mafjuguru to 
itschumu.” ® 

That this practice obtained amongst the Mongols is explicitly 
stated by Carpini,°® and he even supplies us with indirect evidence 
as to its application in the case of Tolui. In enumerating the sons 
of Cingiz-Xan he says that he does not know the name of the 
fourth; *° a little further on he refers to the father of Méngke and 
Bocek " as “ the other son of Chingischan, whose name we do not 


° BEREZIN, 13.126. 

°Sir James G. Frazer, The Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religion (London, 1933- 
1936), III, p. 42. 

* Tbid., p. 45. 

5 Ibid., p. 46. 

*«., . nee nomen proprium eius [sc. mortui] usque ad terciam generationem audet 
aliquis nominare.” Anastasius vAN DEN Wyncaert, Sinica Franciscana, Vol. I (Flor- 
ence, 1929), p. 43. 

1° Ibid., p. 65. 

" Bichac or Bechac. The Biijeg of the Secret History (§277) and Bééék of the 
Yiian shih (Louis Hamais, Le chapitre cvii du Yuan che, p. 89). Bééek was actually 
Méngke’s half-brother. Cf. Biocuer, op. cit., p. 207, where there is a blank for his 
mother’s name. He had taken part in the expedition against Eastern Europe (ef. 
_ Juvaini I, p. 224; Biocner, op. cit., p. 43; and Vladimir Mrnorsky, “ Caucasica III: 
The Alan Capital Magas and the Mongol Campaigns,” BSOAS 14 (1952) .222, 224, and 
231, n. 23) and must be the brother of Méngke and Ariy Boke, “ by the father,” wh¢ 
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know.” #? That Carpini, whose information is so full and accurate 
and who gives the names of two of Tolui’s sons and also that of 
his wife,® should have been ignorant of the prince’s own name is 
explicable only by assuming that at the time of his visit to Mon- 
golia the taboo on its mention was still strictly observed. 

But, if Tolui’s name might not be pronounced, how was it pos- 
sible to make reference to the dead prince? This, I suggest, was 
the purpose of Uluy-Noyan: it was not an honour conferred 
during his lifetime but a posthumous title adopted solely in order 
to avoid the mention of his name. The conqueror of Merv and 
Nishapur, who had subsequently led the Mongols to victory in 
China, was aptly described as Ulwy-Noyan, the “ Great Captain.” 


2. Ulus-Idi 


It would be strange if Uluy-Noyan were the only recorded in- 
stance of such a posthumous title, and I would suggest that we 
have another example in Ulu3-Idi (6) (J! or G4!) %s)!), the 
name, according to Juvaini, of the Mongolian general who led 
the expedition down the Syr Darya against Jand. 

Ulus-Idi is mentioned only in the chapter * on this expedition 
and in the corresponding chapter *° of Rasid-ad-Din, where he is 
called Ulus-Idi +29). Brerezin identified him with the idi-qut, 
the ruler of the Uiyur, who, however, according to Juvaini,”” took 
part in an expedition in an entirely different direction, into the 
region of the Upper Oxus. The historian BarrHo.p,’* who re- 


according to Rubruck had captured the Parisian goldsmith William Bucuier “in 
Hungary, in a town called Belgrade.” Cf. vAN DEN WyNGAERT, op. cit., p. 287, and 
W. W. Rocxuityt, The Journey of William of Rubruck to the Eastern Parts of the 
World, 1253-55, as Narrated by Himself (London, 1900), p. 222. 

72,VAN DEN WyYNGAERT, op. cit., p. 66. 

*8 Ibid. Seroccan, i.e., *Soroctan < Soryoqtani. Cf. Paul Peniior, “Le vrai nom de 
, Seroctan ’,” TP 29 (1932) .43-54. On the spelling of the name in juvaini, see note 38 
below. 

**T, pp. 66-70. 

15 BerEZIN, 15.68-72. 

78 Ibid., p. 171. 

“TI. p: 38. 

** W. Bartuoip, Turkestan Down to the Mongol Invasion (London, 1928), p. 416, 
note 1. Barruoxp’s identification, like Berezin’s, seems to be based on a phonetic 
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jects this identification, suggests that Ulus-Idi may have been 
Jedei Noyan of the Mangqut, who according to RaSid-ad-Din was 
a commander of a thousand on the right wing.” 

In fact, the Jami‘-at-Tawariz contains a great deal of infor- 
mation about Jedei Noyan. He is described in one place *° as one 
of the oldest emirs and in the chapter on the Noyagqin, Urut and 
Mangqut is the subject of a detailed biography.”* His father had 
been murdered by his brothers for taking the part of Cingiz-Xan 
against the then all-powerful Taiéiyut. The infant Jedei himself 
was carried off for safety to his mother’s people, the Baryut, who 
on two occasions concealed him from his uncles when they came 
to seek and kill him. When the cause of Cingiz-Xan began to 
prosper the Baryut brought the child to him. He took him under 
his protection and treated him kindly. When Jedei grew up 
he became a great emir and was called Jedei Noyan. After the 
final defeat of the Taiéiyut and their allies, the remnants of the 
Urut and Mangqut, although his own people, became Jedei’s 
slaves; and in RaSsid-ad-Din’s day the Urut and Mangqut army 
were still the slaves of his descendants. Jedei was always in 
attendance on Cingiz-Xan; he was still alive in the reign of Ogedei, 
being then in the service of Princess Sorgogtani and her children. 

The Secret History provides us with further details regarding 
Jedei Noyan, who is referred to everywhere (except in one in- 
stance) as Jetei. He was, indeed, one of the oldest emirs. To- 
gether with his younger brother Doqolqu Cerbi *? (his half brother, 
apparently, since, according to Ragid-ad-Din, Jedei was an 
infant at the time of his father’s death) he had been among the 
first to declare themselves for Temiijin after the latter’s break 
with his anda Jamuqa (§ 120); and shortly afterwards, when 


similarity with the second element of the compound. Jedei appears in BEREzIN as 
G2> (7.110, 210 and 251-253), Glo\> (15.191) and e+> (7.98). 


1° BereEZIN, 15.199. 

°° Thid., 15.225. 

*1 Ibid., 7.251-253. 
_ * According to RaSid-ad-Din (Brrezin, 15.211), Doqolqu Cerbi belonged to the 
Arlat or Arulat people and was the brother of Borji Noyan (the Bo’oréu of the 
Secret History); but cf. Paul Peittior and Louis Hamais, Histoire des Campagnes de 
Gengis Khan, J, pp. 352-3. 
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Temiijin had been proclaimed as Cingiz-Xan, he had at once 
appointed Jetei and his brother to the office of gordi (§ 124). 
Cingiz-Xan himself is made to relate how Jetei together with 
Jelme had rescued the five-year old Tolui when he was about to 
be murdered by a fugitive Tatar (§ 214). Jetei figures also in 
the list of commanders of a thousand appointed at the quriltai 
held in 1206 at the sources of the Onon (§ 202). And finally, in 
the distribution of the people amongst Cingiz-Xan’s family, Jedei 
(as he is called in this one instance) , together with Bala, falls to 
the lot of Tolui (§ 243). 

Apart from Rasid-ad-Din’s statement that Jedei was in con- 
stant attendance on Cingiz-Xan there is nothing in either au- 
thority to indicate that he actually took part in the campaign 
against the West, still less that he led the expedition down the 
Syr Darya, an expedition which in any case is passed over in 
complete silence in the Secret History.** The contemporary Mos- 
lem historians, as remarked by BarrHo.p, op. cit., p. 39, are 
equally silent on this subject: it is only Juvaini and Rasid-ad-Din 
who give an account of the expedition. 

According to Juvaini’s account of the expedition, Ulus-Idi 
had been commanded by Cingiz-Xan to free the region of 
Jand “from the hands of enemies.” He is “ accompanied by 
emirs representing each of the sons ** and kinsmen, just as he too 
had delegated emirs and troops to represent him in the other 
armies.” It is clear from these circumstances that Ulus-Idi must 
have been a prince of the blood. Approaching the town of Siqnaq 
he sends on ahead one Hasan Hajji *’ to call upon the inhabitants 
to surrender. They ignore the message and murder the messenger. 
UluS-Idi is “ enflamed with the fire of anger ” and orders his troops 


> 


““Tt is briefly mentioned in the Chinese sources, the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng lu and 
the Yiian shih, which state simply that Joéi attacked Yang-chi-han (Yangi-Kent), 
Pa-erh-chen (Baréin) “and other towns.” Cf. Erich Harniscn, “ Die letzten Feldziige 
Cinggis Han’s und sein Tod,” Asia Major 9 (1933) .527 and 530, and F. E. A. Krauss, 
Cingis Han (Heidelberg, 1922), p. 37. 

*4 See note 3 above. 

*° Hasan Hajji, as was already suggested by Bartuoxp, op. cit., p. 414, is probably 
to be identified with Asan.the Mohammedan trader, whom the Mongols encountered 
at Baljuna. Cf. the Secret History, § 182; also Petuior and Hamais, Histoire des 
Campagnes de Gengis Khan, I, pp. 46-47. 
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“to fight in relays from morn till night ” until after seven days 
they take the town by storm. Finally the Mongols arrive in the 
neighbourhood of Jand, and this time Cin-Temiir is sent forward 
as their emissary. He is at first in danger of suffering the same 
fate as Hasan Hajji, but by the use of diplomacy he manages to 
come to some kind of understanding with the inhabitants. Re- 
turning to Ulus-Idi he relates his experiences and it is decided 
that the army, instead of resting at Qara-Qum,” as had been 
planned, shall first of all proceed to the capture of Jand. The 
‘own offers no active resistance, and upon its surrender Ulus-Idi 
continues on his way to Qara-Qum. 

In RaSid-ad-Din’s version it is not Ulu3-Idi alone but Joéi and 
Ulus-Idi who set out for Jand. It is Joéi who, on learning of Hasan 
ilaji’s death, orders the troops to fight continuously day and 
night in order to capture Siqnaq. When Cin-Temiir returns to 
Jand it is to report to Joéi and Ulus-Idi jointly; after the sur- 
render of the town Ulus-Idi alone proceeds on his way to Qara- 
‘um. 

Apart from the inclusion of Joéi in RaSid-ad-Din’s account of 
ihe campaign, the two versions agree exactly; there can be little 
Coubt that Rasid-ad-Din drew upon Juvaini as his source. What, 
ihen, is the explanation of this one discrepancy? It arises, I sug- 
cest, from Rasgsid-ad-Din’s failure to recognize the identity of 
tlus-Idi. He finds it stated in the previous chapter of the 
Va’rix-i-Jahan-Guisa that Cingiz-Xan had entrusted his eldest son, 
i.e., Joti, with the conquest of Jand; and in a later chapter,” 
that Joéi had sent forces from Jand to assist in the operations 
against Urganj. On the other hand, in the actual chapter on the 
capture of Jand there is mention only of Ulu3-Idi. The data 
eppear to be conflicting and RaSid-ad-Din attempts to harmonize 


°° The text hase 9518, i.e., Qara-Qorum, but in II, 101, where it is described as 


“the place of residence” of the Qangli, Qazvini has adopted the reading of 5, viz. 


ol », and identified it with the Kara Kum desert to the north-east of the Sea of 
Aral (not to be confused with the other Kara Kum between Khiva and Mery). 
ap aek: 
sa 6 071 ana 
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them, as on another occasion,”® by placing the two persons con- 
cerned in joint command. In fact the data are not conflicting, 
if the identity of Ulus-Idi is known, as presumably to Juvaini it 
was. The Ulus-Idi who led this expedition must, as we have seen, 
have been a prince of the blood; it is clear from Juvaini’s previous 
and subsequent statements that the expedition was led by Joti; 
therefore Joéi and Ulu3-Idi are one and the same person, Ulus-Idi 
or Ulus-Idi being, as suggested above, a posthumous title like 
Uluy-Noyan. It is a compound of the Turkish wus or ulus, in 
either case in the sense of the Mongolian ulus, and idi “lord,” 
“owner,” the whole meaning “lord of the ulus,” a suitable de- 
scription of Jo¢i, whether one thinks of him as the possessor of 
the first such “ peuple-patrimoine” in the form of the forest 
peoples given him by Cingiz-Xan,*° or as the ruler of the great 
ulus from which the Golden Horde was later evolved. 


3. Qa’an 


Joéi’s younger brother, Ogedei, is usually referred to in the 
Ta’ria-i-Jahan-Gua simply as Qa’an oi . In this Juvaini seems 
to have followed the Mongolian usage. In the famous letter from 
Giiyiik to Innocent IV there is a reference to “ Cingiz-Xan and 
Qa’an,” where by Qa’an, as Paul Peturot has shown, must be 
meant Ogedei.** That Ogedei should be referred to in this way in 
an official document written just under five years * after his death 
makes it almost certain that Qa’an too was the kind of posthu- 
mous title which I suggest is exemplified in Uluy-Noyan and 
Ulus-Idi. Qa’an, i.e., “ the ga’an par excellence,” was a particu- 
larly appropriate appellation if, as was the opinion of Pe.iiort,** 
Ogedei was the first Mongolian ruler to bear this title. 


*°T.e., when he causes Bala and Dérbei to cross the Indus together in pursuit of 
Sultan Jjalal-ad-Din. Cf. my article, “Jru and Maru in the Secret History of the 
Mongols,” HJAS 17 (1955) 408-410, page 408. 

°° Cf. VLApIMirtsoV, op. cit., pp. 126 and 139. 

de Les Mongols et la Papauté, [12] n. 1 and [19] n. 4. 

°° Ogedei died on the 11th of December, 1241, and the letter to Innocent IV was 
written on the 11th of November, 1246. Cf. Petxiot, op. cit., p. [9]. 

°° Op. cit., p. [19] n. 4. 
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4. Otegin 


Cingiz-Xan’s youngest brother, Temiige, is always referred to 
by Juvaini as Otegin (So! ,** i.e., ot-tigin “the lord of the 
fire,” the term applied to the youngest son who remained at 
home and inherited the chief ulus.** Here again Juvaini appears 
io have adopted the Mongolian practice. In the Secret History 
Temiige is referred to only four times ** by name: he appears 
everywhere else as Odéigin or Odéigin Noyan. This may be 
another example of the posthumous title, which is perhaps what 
Rasid-ad-Din means when he says (BrEREZIN, 13.97) that Otéi 
Noyan * had become Temiige’s “ proper name ” (ism-i-‘alam) by 
which he was best known (suhrat darad) . 


Conclusion 


Soryaqtani, the chief wife of Tolui, appears in Juvaini some- 
times simply as Beki “ the Princess ” instead of the usual Sorgo- 
tani ** Beki; and this is, perhaps, a further instance of such a title. 
It may be that other examples of this usage can be found in the 
Chinese and Mongolian sources. That the taboo itself was ob- 
served by the Mongols is clear from the independent testimony 
of Carpini and RaSsid-ad-Din.*® What is not so clear is how 


“4 Otegin occurs also in Juvaini (II, 125) as the name of the brother of Sultan 
‘Usman, the last of the Qara-Khanid rulers of Samargand. 

®° Cf. Viaprmirtsov, op. cit., pp. 27 and 126. 

868 60 (Temiige and Temiige Odétigin), §§ 99 and 245 (Temiige Odéigin) . 

87 Or Otéin Noyan.. Cf. also Pettior and Hamais, Histoire des Campagnes de 
Gengis Khan, I, pp. 175-6. 

*§ Qazvini’s text has (6+? 99_», i.e., 3 8, in one place (II, 219) but every- 
where else (5%. po, i.e., So rc ~~ , for which there is MS. authority and which is 
also the reading of Barhebraeus. I see in this the feminine of a form *Sorqgotu 
corresponding to the Sorqatu of the Secret History and the Sorqadu (alongside 
Sorgoqtu and Sorqaqtu) of RaSid-ad-Din. See Pettiot and Hamais, op. cit., 66-67 
and 133. It is of course possible that ee, like ig , is a corruption of 


’ 


so re wo. Cf. also Penuior, “Le vrai nom de , Seroctan.’’ 

°° Professor Vladimir Mrnorsky has drawn my attention to two other references to 
this practice in RaSid-ad-Din. “There was another emir, Cayatai the Little, and 
Cayatai having died at that time his name was banned (qoriy gud), and after that he 
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strictly they observed it and for what length of time. Two genera- 
tions must pass away, according to Carpini, before the dead man’s 
name might be mentioned. And yet Carpini, although ignorant of 
Tolui’s name, had heard the names of all his three brothers, all of 
whom were dead at the time of his mission to Mongolia. Juvaini, 
for his part, refers to Tolui, Joci and Ogedei by what I suggest 
may be posthumous titles; but to Cayadai, their brother, he 
always refers by name. And finally Rasid-ad-Din, whilst asserting 
that the taboo on the word toli, banned because of its resemblance 
to Tolui, was still in force in his own day, some seventy years 
after Tolui’s death, makes no reference to a ban on the name 
Tolui itself. It is curious too that toli, if the use of the word was 
really prohibited for so long a period, should still remain the 
ordinary word for “ mirror” not only in Written Mongolian but 
also (in the form fol’) in the new official language. One’s general 
impression is that the enforcement of these taboos was not 
very rigid or consistent; but the existence of such a practice, how- 
ever laxly observed, provides a plausible, if not certain, explana- 
tion of the titles found in Juvaini. 


was called Sénitei because he belonged to the Sénit people.” (Brenezin, 7.59). In the 
History of the Nation of the Archers (tr.) Robert P. Buake and Richard N. Frve), 
p. 303, we read of “Sanit‘ay, still another little C'ayat'ay.” In accordance with the 
information in RaSid-ad-Din the phrase “ still another little C'ayat'ay ” would seem 
to stand in apposition to. Sanit‘ay and not to refer to a different person, as the 
punctuation of the Armenian original appears to indicate. (For the YusipfFusy 
of the text the Venice MS. has Yniif:fFusy *Sonit‘ay.) RaSid-ad-Din refers also to 
the case of Ogedei’s fifth son, QaSin, who died of alcoholism; the ban on his name 
necessitated the substitution of Tangqut for QaSin as the name of the country. Cf. 
Berezin, 7.153, and BLocuet, op. cit. p. 7. 
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HISTORIA / DEL REGNO DI VOXV / DEL GIAPONE, 
/ DELL’ ANTICHITA, NOBILITA, / E VALORE DEL SVO 
RE / IDATE MASAMVNE, / DELLI FAVORI, C’ HA FATTI 
alla Chriftianita, e defiderio che tiene d’effer Chriftiano, / e 
dell’aumento di noftra fanta Fede in quelle parti. / E dell’Am- 
bafciata che ha inuiata alla S.“ di N.S.Papa PAOLO V. / e delli 
fuoi fucceffi, con altre varie cofe di edificatione, / e gusto [piritu- 
ale de i Lettori. / Dedicata alla S.“ di N.S.Papa PAOLO V. / 
Fatta per il Dottor Scipione Amati Romano, Interprete, / & 
Hiftorico dell’ Ambafciata. / [Papal Seal]* / IN ROMA, Appreffo 
Giacomo Mafcardi. MDCXV. / Con licenza de’ Superiori. 


The appearance of this facsimile together with three relaciones 
in Spanish (Seville: 1614, 1615,’ 1616) treating primarily of the 
embassy of Date Masamune #3 (1567-1636) to Philip II, 
King of Spain, and to Pope Paul V—published in phototype repro- 
duction from the original in possession of the Té6y6 Bunko (Ori- 
ental Library), a branch of the National Diet Library, Toky6, 
1954—fills a gap in our knowledge of this significant mission, 
since it furnishes materials heretofore unknown or known prin- 
cipally in translation or at one remove. The contents of this 
facsimile are as listed below, with slight editing and modifications 
for purposes of clarity: 


*To the left of the Seal is a manuscript F, to the right a manuscript F, and, 
immediately beneath it, a manuscript GF in ligature, the significance of which letters 


_is unknown to us. 
? Although the editors of this facsimile indicate that the second of these relaciones 
was printed in 1615, there is no date within the document itself. 
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SANCTISS. DOMINO NOSTRO PAVLO QVINTO PONT. 
MAX AD CHRISTIAN REIP. GVBERNACVLA SE- 
DENTI Huius Historiae inftitutor, itineris comes, lega- 
tionis interpres Scipio Amatus Romanus I.V.D. 


AL LETTORE. 
TAVOLA DE’ CAPITOLI DELLA PRESENTE HISTORIA. 


Cap. 1. Della grandezza, e fertilita del Regno di Voxu. 

Cap. 2. Della nobilta, & antichita della Cafa, e famiglia del 
Re di Voxu. 

Cap. 3. Del valore, eccellenza, e gran parti di Idate Mafamune 
Re di Voxu. 

Cap. 4. Come il Padre Fra Luigi Sotelo acquifto amicitia, e 
communicatione co’l Ré di Voxu nella Corte di Iendo. 
Cap. 5. Come il Padre Sotelo fi al Regno di Voxu, riceuuto 

dal Ré, & conuitato 4 mangiare in Palazzo. 

Cap. 6. Come il Padre Sotelo fece molti fermoni ai Re fopra 
il Cathechifmo. 

Cap. 7. Come il Ré di Voxu confefso che la legge di Dio era 
fanta, e buona. 

Cap. 8. Come il Ré publicd Editto, che fi predicaffe la legge 
di Dio, e che tutto il fuo Regno fi battezzaffe. 

Cap. 9. Come il Re ordino, che fi fpian[t]affe vna cafa d’ado- 
ratione d’Idoli. 

Cap. 10. Come fi battezzd molta gente del Regno vedendo la 
deftruttione dell’Idoli. 

Cap. 11. Del ritorno che fece il Padre Sotelo dal Regno di 
Voxu alla Corte dell’Imperatore, e delle caufe c’hebbe per 
tornare. 

Cap. 12. Della perfecutione, che per caufa della difcordia 
delli Chriftiani nobili, e principali nacque nel Giapone, &c. 

Cap. 13. Della perfecutione, che moffe il Principe in Iendo: 
dell’Mluftre martirio di vint’otto Giaponi Chriftiani; della 
prigionia, condannatione a morte, e liberatione del P. 
Sotelo. 

Cap. 14. Come doppo la liberta il P. Sotelo torné di nuouo al 
Regno di Voxu, e quel che iui li fucceffe. 
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Cap. 15. Dell’Aumento che fece la Chriftianita del Regno di 
Voxu, con la venuta del Padre, e come s’imbarco con |’Am- 
bafciata per Spagna, e Roma. 

Cap. 16. Come l’Ambafciatori giunfero al Porto d’Acapulco, 
e furou [sic] riceuuti con gran fefta da’ Spagnuoli. 

Cap. 17. Come l’Ambafciatori arriuarono nel Mexico, profe- 
guendo il viaggio per Spagna. 

Cap. 18. Come gli Ambafciatori furono riceuuti con gran 
pompa in Siuiglia. 

Cap. 19. Come |’Ambafciatori fi partirono da Siuiglia, paf- 
farono per Cordoua, e Toledo, e guinfero a Madrid. 

Cap. 20. Come l’Ambafciatori entrarono 4 Madrid. 

Cap. 21. Come |’Ambafciatori vifitarono il Duca di Lerma, & 
altri grandi. 

Cap. 22. Come |’Ambafciatore Faxecura fi battezzo nella 
Chiefa Reale delle Difcalze di Madrid. 

Cap. 23. Come 1l’Ambafciatore fi parti di Madrid per Roma. 

Cap. 24. Come i Signori Ambafciatori partendofi da Noftra 
Signora di Monferrato giunfero a Barcelona. 

Cap. 25. Come i Signori Ambafciatori da Sauona arriuarono 
a Genoua. 

Cap. 26. Come i Signori Ambafciatori partiti con vna galera 
da Genoua, giunfero 4 Ciuita Vecchia. 

Cap. 27. Come l’Ambafciatori arriuati 4 Roma andarono da 
Sua Saniita [sic], &c. 

Cap. 28. Come i Sig. Ambafciatori fecero la folenne entrata 
in Roma. 

Cap. 29. Come i Sig. Ambafciatori furono a dar l’obedienza a 
N. Signore. 

Cap. 30. Come i Sig. Ambafciatori cominciarono 4 vifitare i 
Sig. Cardinali. 

Cap. 31. Come il Segretario dell’Ambafciatore fi battezzd, e 

confirmd in S. Gio Laterano, e d’altre attioni, & honori fatti 

all’Ambafciatori. 


RELACION BREVE, Y SVMARIA DEL Edito que mandé 
publicar en todo fu Reyno del Bojui, vno de los mas 
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_poderofos del Iapon, el Rey Idate Mafamune, publicando 
la Fe de Crifto, y del Embaxador que embia a Efpajfia en 
compafiia del reuerendo Padre Fray Luys Sotelo Recoleto 
Francifco, que viene con embaxada del Emperador del 
Iap6, hijo de Seuilla, y lo que en el viage le fucedio. 


RELACION VERDADERA QVE EMBIO EL PADRE Fray 
Luys Sotelo de la Orden de fan Francifco, a fu ermano don 
Diego Cauallero de Cabrera beintiquatro de Seuilla, en que 
fe da quenta del Bautifmo que fe hizo a el Embajador 


Tapon 


RELACION VERDADERA DEL RECIBIMIENTO QVE LA 
SANTIDAD del Papa Paulo Quinto, y los mas Cardenales 
hizieron en Roma al Embaxador de los Iapones, que defta 
Ciudad de Seuilla partio el afio paffado. 


Amatr’s work was known neither to MrertweTHer * nor in the 
original Italian to NUNrEz Ortsca,* two of the scholars who have 
treated of this subject at greatest length. Boxrr’s comprehensive 
work * makes no mention of Amati nor of the relaciones inserted 
at the end of this recent publication of the Toyo Bunko. Although 
the standard history of the Franciscan missions * contains the 
complete Amati work,’ it was apparently known neither to Boxer, 
NvwNez, or Mertweruer. Fr. Marcellino pa Civezza, however, 
gives no clue as to where he obtained the original document, and 
was surely not acquainted with any of the other extant materials 


°C. Meriwetue_r, “A Sketch of the Life of Date Masamune and An Account of Ilis 
Embassy to Rome,” TASJ 21 (1898) .1-105. Although this article is generally con- 
sidered to be the fullest account of the Date embassy, it contains numerous inac- 
curacies and hiati. 

«Angel NuSez Orreca, “Noticia histérica de la relaciones politicas y comerciales 
entre México y el Japon, durante el siglo XVII,” Archivo Histérico Diplomdtico 
Mezicano 2 (1928) .15-126. This study, originally written in Berlin in 1875, demon- 
strates a startling acquaintance with original material in Japanese, and also shows a 
rigorous scholarship in the treatment of the documents at hand. 

*C. R. Boxer, The Christian Century in Japan 1549-1650 (Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
and London, 1951). 

® Marcellino pa Civezza, Storia universale delle missioni Francescane (Prato, 1891), 
Vol. VII, part: 2, appendix. 

* This version differs front the original in that it modernizes Amatt’s Italian. 
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concerning the embassy. Pagus * ireats of this episode, using as 
sources letters written by the European leader of the embassy, 
Fr. Luis Soteto (1574-1624), a Spanish Franciscan, and other 
materials relating to him. Furthermore Pacts mentions AMATI 
by name as one of the interpreters for the embassy in Spain and 
Italy, and also makes occasional reference to the material that 
is included in AMATI’s account, but he does not in any way give 
it the treatment it merits. 

Careful collation of all the authentic materials dealing with 
this embassy, which have never been assembled in one place, 
doubtless will result in a more comprehensive view of this facet 
of the cultural exchange between Japan and the West. 

AmatI, in addition to providing an account of the embassy 
itself, records in some detail the experiences of Fr. SoTeLo in 
Japan prior to his leadership of it. A study of these data and 
others relating to Fr. Soreto should furnish a much-needed record 
of the life and work, evangelical and literary, of this zealous 
Franciscan missionary. 

Inasmuch as the bulk of this material is not readily available to 
the Western scholar, we shall undertake to distil from it an 
accurate and reasonably complete account of the embassy, and 
to present for the first time a full English translation of the above- 
mentioned documents and of others relating to this historical 
episode. 


® Léon Pacés, Histoire de la religion chrétienne au Japon depuis 1598 jusqu’é 1651 
(Paris, 1869-1870) . 
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Nixotaus Poppr, Khalkha-Mongolische Grammatik, mit Bibli- 
ographie, Sprachproben und Glossar (Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften und der Literatur, Verdéffentlichungen der Orien- 
talischen Kommission, Bd. I), Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1951. Pp. XII + 188. 


The book reviewed is a complete grammar of the Khalkha 
Mongolian language. The features which are presented in it are 
taken from the spoken language, and as such they illustrate the 
basic nature of both the spoken and written language. The 
examples are taken from normal speech or from stories, recited 
orally, which are located in the last section of the book. This 
publication has been reviewed by Erich Harniscu in Orientalis- 
tische Literaturzeitung (Akademie-Verlag) , Berlin, Nummer 3/4, 
Marz/April 1954, pp. 170-174, and by Walter Hetssic in Zeit- 
schrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, vol. 102, 
pp. 431-433. Hetssic points out that it is an excellent descriptive 
text, and that it serves well as the first volume of a series planned 
by the Akademie. As such it allows the student of Mongolian, 
who has not been able to study the language on the spot, to 
become acquainted with the basic features of Khalkha Mongolian, 
which is the most important spoken Mongolian language. 

The book is divided into eight sections, namely: 1) introduc- 
tion; 2) phonetic analysis; 3) derived forms; 4) morphology; 
5) syntax; 6) grammatical index; 7) bibliography; and 8) spoken 
language texts (plus glossary) . 

The introduction describes the related Mongolian languages 
(dialects) , their location, and the approximate population of the 
speakers. This is followed by a summary of the historical features 
of Mongolian which are known at present, as well as some com- 
ment on Altaic languages in general. Included are the types and 
pronunciation of loan words from such languages as Tibetan, 
Chinese, and Russian. The origin and nature of the Uigur script 
is discussed, as well.as the modifications of spelling at different 
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tiraes and in different places. Examples illustrating the cor- 
respondences between the Uigur script and spoken Khalkha are 
also given. 

The phonetic analysis is very thorough. A system of transcrip- 
tion is evolved which is phonematic and which serves to spell 
words in the continuous textual material, but a more precise 
phonetic transcription is given in the section on phonetic analysis 
as well as in the glossary appended to the spoken language texts. 
Habits of speech are noted, such as the pronunciation teree “ that 
one there” (emphatic) as against the usual tere “that one,” or 
the pronunciation of the vocative Sirwaa “oh Shirab! ” in place 
of the usual Sirwa. 

A comprehensive listing of derived forms is given, with numer- 
ous examples of each type. In general, they include denominal 
substantives, deverbal substantives, denominal adjectives, among 
others. This section also presents a detailed morphological study 
of numerals, adverbs, and verbs. The verbs themselves have 
suffixes which produce causative, passive, reciprocal, intensive, 
and durative forms. 

The section on morphology deals with the various forms of the 
plural, including reference to a few plural forms which have be- 
come singular in meaning, a sort of plural form indicating impor- 
tance, as, e.g., exvener “ woman” from exe “ mother,” or said 
“ minister of state ” from sain “ good.” This is followed by a long 
and detailed discussion of the functions of cases in the declension 
of nouns. Many examples from complete statements are given, as 
well as some idiomatic uses of various cases under certain cir- 
cumstances. An example of the latter is the use of the dative- 
locative case to express the acting agent of a verb in the passive, 
as in t8ono sain noxoido barigdana “ wolves are caught by good 
dogs ” (p. 79), or the use of the ablative to indicate the subject 
of the action, as in xuralaas togtool gargaw “the conference 
reached a decision ” (p. 63). Nine paradigms are given illustrat- 
ing all possible variations which occur because of the nature of 
the stem of the noun. The same treatment is given pronouns and 
interrogative words. The nouns and pronouns are followed by a 
discussion of verbs. The explanations and examples come under 
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the heading of conjugations. All suffixes used to indicate tense or 
aspect are given with numerous examples which are included in 
complete statements. 

The explanation of the converbum comparativum with the suffix 
-xaar (-xeer, -coor, -xd6r) as expressing an action which is not 
preferred to another (“instead of ”) creates some diffi- 
culties, since the instrumental case of the nomen futuri, which has 
the same form, is also used to express purpose. A. R. RrnCrnz, in 
his grammar called Uéebnik mongol’skogo yazyka (Moscow, 
1952) , explains on page 151 that the instrumental case of the 
nomen futuri is used to indicate an action which is the goal of 
another action, such as in the case of yawax “ to go,” in the form 
of yawazxaar “ in order to go:” Buyantai uuldzaxaar garlaa (Rriv- 
CINE, Op. cit., p. 150) “ he went out to meet Buyan ”; malaa (Rin- 
sain oruulaxaar dulaan xzasaa beltgex xeregtei (RINCINE, op. cit., 
p. 118) “it is necessary to prepare warm enclosures in order to 
protect the livestock during the winter-spring season”; bags 
boloxoor siiddzee “ he decided to become a teacher.” 

The general discussion of verb suffixes is followed by some 
examples of the usage of auxiliary verbs. The converbum imper- 
fecti is used with baixa “ to be” and bolxo “to become,” and the 
defective verb *bi- “to be” is used with nomina and nomina 
verbalia: yawad%i bai (=yawa) “be going! (=go!)”; tamai 
tatadxi bolno “ smoking is permitted ”; irexe biidze “ he will prob- 
ably come.” There are also some descriptive verbs, used in a 
similar manner, such as awzxa “to take, to do for oneself,” and 
6gx6 “ to give, to do for someone else,” as well as verbs of motion: 
cudaldadxi 6gx6 “to sell” (lit., “to give trading”) ; rudaldadzi 
awaa “to buy ”; giiid2i ororo “to run in”; 3uwuu nisen irdii 
waina (p. 91) “ the bird is flying here.” 

There are other auxiliary verbs, not described in the book, 
which would be useful particularly to beginning students. They 
include such verbs as ezlexe “to begin,” duusaxa “to finish,” 
bolizo “ to stop, to cease,” and dzogsoxo “ to stop,” among others. 
Note the following examples: 





1) Salgaltand beltged exlex (Rinéie, op. cit., p. 87) “ to be- 
gin preparing for the examination.” 
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2) Damdin witseeliig bitsidz duusaw (RINCINE, op. cit., p. 48) 
“ Damdin finished writing the exercise (i.e., the lesson) .” 

8) Tiiiiniig bitsidzi tidze “ see if you can write it.” 

4) Tsadaxaan bolidzi (p. 156) “ she ceased to be able 

5) Ta nar suugizaa boli “ stop making such a noise! ” 

The suffix -xaan / -xaa is the accusative case (reflexive-posses- 
sive) of the nomen futurt. 

6) Sekspir yaruu nairag bitsixee bolidzee “ Shakespeare stopped 
writing narrative poetry.” 

7) Gewts siileg dzoxioxoo ogt bolison bis “ however, he did not 
cease writing verse.” 

8) Pulemyot ni zutsaxaa boliw (RINCINE, op. cit., p. 171) “ the 
machine-gun stopped barking.” 

9) Dziirx tsoxixoo bolidzee “ his heart stopped beating.” 

10) Bi t3init tigenees dawaxaan baiyaa (p. 156) “I will refrain 
from disobeying you.” 

11) Bitsixee dzogsow “he stopped writing.” 

12) Ta nadada méngé xairladz 6gd6rei “ kindly give me some 
money.” 

13) Nadada xairladz xele “ please talk to me.” 

14) Ta nadad bit3ix adzaanuu “ will you please write to me? ” 

15) Bi neg Sine buu awaxiig wiisedz baina “I would like very 
much to get a new gun.” 

16) Irex dzil ulam sain diin iidziiiilexiig tsarmaidz baina “ we 
are striving to produce a better result for next year.” 


” 
. 





The section on syntax includes examples of subject and predi- 
cate combinations, attributes, word order, subordinate clauses, as 
well as direct and indirect speech. Especially interesting is the 
use of the accusative or genitive case as the logical subject in 
certain types of subordinate clauses, e. g., namaig irtel xiileedzt bat 
“wait until I come” (p. 107), or namaig ire gedxi xelesen “ he 
told me to come” (literally, “as for me, he said ‘come!’”). 
Mini tende yawaxada “ when I went there, ” (p. 106) . 

The grammatical index includes both the grammatical terms 
and all the suffixes described in the book, with the pages where 
explanations and examples of usage are given. Its inclusiveness 
is much wider than that found in any other single volume. It is 
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followed by a bibliography which lists all the important works on 
the Khalkha Mongolian language, the Mongolian written lan- 
guage (past and present) , the "Phags-pa script (largely phonetic) , 
historical linguistics, as well as the language of the Buriats, the 
Kalmuks, and the Ordos Mongolians (Inner Mongolia). Com- 
parative Altaic philology is also included in the bibliography. 

The textual material consists of stories and songs taken down 
from the oral recitation of Khalkha Mongols. As such, they are of 
interest not only linguistically but also sociologically. The alter- 
nations which occur with high frequency words and phrases when 
accented or unaccented are carefully observed in the phonetic 
transcription. The twenty-five pages of spoken language text con- 
tain all the major grammatical features of the language plus a 
large vocabulary. The textual material is followed by a glossary 
which contains all the words used in the stories and songs. 

The best sources dealing with Khalkha Mongolian were pub- 
lished more than fifty years ago. Two publications by G. J. 
RaMstTEpT should be mentioned here: 1) “ Das Schriftmongolische 
und die Urgamundart phonetisch verglichen,” Journal de la So- 
ciété Finno-Ougrienne 21 (1902), Helsinki, pp. 55 + “ Druckfehler ”; 
2) “Uber die Konjugation des Khalkha-Mongolischen,” Mémoires 
de la Société Finno-Ougrienne 19 (1903), Helsinki, pp. xv+126 
+“ Berichtigungen ” + “ Inhalt.” 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the present book is a 
complete and basic grammar of Khalkha Mongolian. The numer- 
ous examples illustrating the grammar and vocabulary of the lan- 
guage are based on many years of experience with Mongols in 
their native lands. Hence, excellent as the commentary and 
analysis are, the student is also supplied with much original text 
whereby he is able to draw his own conclusions. Too often, 
modern linguistic publications contain a barrage of rules, regula- 
tions, and deductions with too few demonstrable examples. The 
latter, in some cases, might lead to questioning the authenticity 
of the statements. It is a pleasure to be able to use original source 
material which is quantitatively and qualitatively reliable. Skill- 
ful analytical commentary is of great value, but the student can 
prove the validity of the analysis to himself only by direct ob- 
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servation. This being the case, I feel sure that the reader will 
consider this book to be an outstanding one in the field of Mon- 
golian studies and linguistics in general. 
Frederick H. Buck 
Arlington, Virginia 


Siang-tseh Cu1tanc, The Nien Rebellion. Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1954. Pp. xviii+ 159. $3.50. 


Apart from its independent interest, this volume throws con- 
siderable light on the military and thus the political impotence 
of late Manchu rule in China, especially when taken together 
with Ralph L. Powe.u’s The Rise of Chinese Military Power, 
1895-1912, which is reviewed in this same issue of the HJAS.* 
Dr. Curane’s study illustrates the ineffectiveness of the old-style 
Banner and Green Standard armies against the “ Nien rebels ” 
(Nien-fei ##BE) who challenged imperial power in north and cen- 
tral China from the early 1850’s until their final suppression in 
1868. The Nien were eventually defeated by a combination of 
political and military action directed first by Tsenc Kuo-fan and 
later by Li Hung-chang, both of whom made good use of the 
regional militia armies which they had developed in fighting 
against the T‘ai-p‘ing rebels. From Tsrna’s Hsiang-chiin WH 
and Li’s Huai-chiin 4#£%, armies based on the Hsiang and Huai 
regions, came the dual heritage of semi-private armies and the 
use of Western-style arms and tactics of which the principal heir 
was YUAN Shih-k‘ai, whose military career in turn receives par- 
ticular attention in PowE..’s book. 

The Nien Rebellion is divided into two parts, the first dealing 
with the organization of the Nien and the second with the course 
of their struggle against the imperial forces. CH1anG presents 
several interesting theses. His contention that the Nien were “a 
secret society descending from the White Lotus,” while not a new 
one, is credible and helps to explain the ability of the Nien “ to 
knit together their own units, to assimilate outlying forces and 
finally to turn Huai-pei into a solid fortress against the loyalists.” 


’ Pp. 167-169 
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More novel is Cu1ane’s location of the Nien home base in 
“ earthwall communities ” in the Anhwei-Kiangsu-Honan border 
region north of the Huai River. They were not merely roaming 
bandits; their wanderings in Shantung and Honan in the 1850’s 
were expeditions to obtain food supplies for their base. After 
1863, pursuit by the imperial armies under the Mongol Seng-ko 
Lin-ch‘in ff#%# (Sengge Rinéin) forced the Nien to move from 
place to place throughout eight provinces in north and central 
China; but during this period they made repeated efforts to return 
to Huai-pei. Finally it was Tsenc Kuo-fan’s shrewd policy of 
blockading the Nien home areas while taking political measures 
to regain the support of the disaffected local population which 
doomed the rebels. There is an obvious parallel with the Chinese 
Communist’s strategy of establishing a territorial base in a border 
area from which they could influence two or more provinces and 
in which they would be furthest removed from centers of ad- 
ministrative and political power. But unlike Mao Tse-tung’s 
forces in the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia area, the Nien did not admin- 
ister directly the rural areas which they won over. Imperial power 
ended at hsien-city walls, but the rural communities were con- 
trolled by local corps chiefs who supported the Nien. These vil- 
lages with their earthwalls (often built with imperial encourage- 
ment for protection against the T‘ai-p‘ing and prevalent banditry) 
were fortified “ nests ” within which the Nien settled and which 
they strove to safeguard at any cost. The loyalty of the rural 
population in the flood-devastated regions in which the Nien 
were strong was won by providing relief plundered from govern- 
ment grain supplies and by encouraging local wheat and barley 
production. 

Since no documents or other records emanating from the Nien 
themselves are extant, the author has had to base his account 
primarily on official collections, in particular on the Chiao-p‘ing 
Nien-fei fang-liieh 3)7P40E 77. Perhaps it is inevitable that the 


? Scholars in mainland China have recently prepared a six-volume collection of 
source materials on the Nien rebellion which Dr. Cutane unfortunately had no chance 
to use: Nien-chiin th it [The Nien Army], compiled by the Chung-kuo Shih-hsiieh Hui 
Fp ig pae [Chinese Historical Society], Shanghai, 1953. 
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reader will sometimes catch himself suspecting the reality of these 
peasant rebels whose only life is in the pleonastic phrases of 
Ch‘ing documentary prose. The maps, drawn by the Department 
of Geography of the University of Washington, are excellent. 


A. FEvERWERKER 
University of Toronto 


Ralph L. Powerit, The Rise of Chinese Military Power, 1895- 
1912. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1955. Pp. x + 
383. $6.00. 


As remarked in my review of Siang-tseh Cu1ana’s The Nien 
Rebellion in this same issue of the HJAS* that volume and Pro- 
fessor PoweE.u’s, which deal with different chronological sectors 
of the Ch‘ing dynasty’s last six decades, to a degree complement 
each other in their military picture. The semi-private armies 
under the control of Ts—enc Kuo-fan and Li Hung-chang, of which 
they made good use in suppressing the rebellion, were already 
using Western-style arms and tactics. Powe. traces the germina- 
tion of warlordism in the years between the Sino-Japanese War 
and the end of the Ch‘ing dynasty in 1911, at the same time 
describing and evaluating the degree of modernization which the 
land forces of China attained in this period. 

After a general survey of the condition of the Chinese forces 
before the disaster of 1895, The Rise of Chinese Military Power 
takes up the chronological development of the army through the 
revolution of 1911. At each stage the plans presented for military 
reform are analyzed and an attempt made to trace the degree 
of their implementation. Such topics as the limited military re- 
organization following the defeat by Japan in 1895, the growth 
of military potential during the political reaction which succeeded 
the reform movement of 1898, military modernization under the 
Empress Dowager in 1901-1903, the creation of “the basis for 
a modern, nation-wide, but not national, army,” and the role 


1 Pp. 165-167. 
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of the army in the collapse of the Ch‘ing dynasty are treated in 
welcome detail and to a large extent from Chinese sources. 

In Professor PowEtu’s narrative one finds insights relevant to 
understanding the development of modern China. The increasing 
role played by military power in the decisions shaping China’s 
political entity emerges clearly. The modern-type armies which 
were developed by Ytan Shih-k‘ai and others were never intended 
primarily for defense against foreign foes; they were first of all 
instruments in the contest for internal political power. A marked 
feature of the post-T‘ai-p‘ing period was the growth of the power 
of the provincial governors-general and governors as against the 
Peking government. This phenomenon has been examined in 
great detail in the case of Lt Hung-chang by Dr. Stanley Spector, 
whose manuscript Li Hung-chang and the Huai-chiin (which we 
may hope will be published before long) makes very clear the 
military basis of L1’s power in north China. Professor PowELL’s 
study demonstrates that the great influence wielded by YUAN 
Shih-k‘ai, Li’s heir as it were, was in large part based on the 
fact that he controlled two of the three best military organiza- 
tions in China. The Manchus might cashier YUan, but their 
fate depended on the attitude taken by the new-style troops 
toward the revolutionary movement. As it happened, the new 
military academies were training grounds not only for western 
military techniques and science, but also for anti-Manchu ideas. 

Notwithstanding attempts to form a modern army, the Chinese 
forces were no match for their opponents. In some measure this 
can be attributed to the fact that such modern armies as there 
were could never be concentrated against the enemy. Li Hung- 
chang’s much vaunted Chihli forces were beaten easily in 1894- 
1895 while strong units of the Hunan Army under Liv K‘un-i, 
though ordered northward, arrived too late to play a significant 
part in the fighting. But even more deleterious than the bureau- 
cratic and provincial rivalries which led to such inanities was the 
financial weakness of the government. New-style armies under 
the control of such provincial leaders as YUan Shih-k‘ai might 
show certain technological progress, but their development was 
blocked by the non-existence of a central control over the coun- 
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try’s finances. The unreality of military planning without the 
political and fiscal reforms which would make possible the mobili- 
zation of the resources needed to support a modern army was 
never more apparent than in the efforts of the Chinese govern- 
ment in the years surveyed by Professor PowEtu. 

It would have added to the value of this volume as a study 
of the last years of the Ch‘ing dynasty if the author had done 
more to place the proponents of military reform and their pro- 
posals within a context of the broader political developments of 
this period. Such characterizations as “a progressive official 
named Hu Yii-fen” (page 55) and “the progressive Sheng 
Hsuan-huai ” (page 56) certainly need to be qualified. 


A. FEUERWERKER 
University of Toronto 


D. M. Dunuop, The History of the Jewish Khazars [= Princeton 
Oriental Studies, Volume 16]. Princeton, New Jersey: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1954. Pp. xv + 293. $5.00. 


Dr. Duntop, lecturer in Islamic history at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, has gathered material from many sources—Chinese, 
Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Greek—to give us a comprehensive 
account of the Turks who established a powerful kingdom in the 
steppes north of the Caucasus in the early Middle Ages. He tells 
of the origin of the Khazars, their first contacts with the Cali- 
phate and subsequent wars, their conversion to Judaism, and their 
decline. The author has investigated new Hebrew material from 
the Cairo Geniza relating to the Khazars, as well as manuscript 
Persian and Arabic sources. He has diligently surveyed the ex- 
tensive literature on the subject, and has given us the latest and 
most judicious word on the Khazars. 

In presenting the various etymologies proposed for the name 
‘ Khazar,” DuNtop inclines toward *Quz-ir “ people of the north 
(side of mountain) ” as suggested by J. Deny, but he points out 
difficulties in the way of accepting this. On the early history of 
the Khazars there is relatively little to be found, but the author 
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has searched the sources for notices here and there and has evalu- 
ated them with discretion. In Chapter II he writes of “a theory 
of the Uigur origin of the Khazars,” and quotes (page 35) from 
the Tang shu a statement that the sixth of the nine Uigur tribes 
was called Ko-sa (i.e., #, *kar-sar in the tenth century). For 
the latest discussion of this point, the reader is referred to J. R. 
Hamiuton, Les Ouighours (Paris, 1955), page 4. The hypothesis 
is certainly plausible. The explanation (by Marquart) of the 
title Jawryyr as Chavush Uigur “ marshal of the Uigurs ” can 
hardly be correct, since Gavus, as we learn from Kasghari and 
others, was a distinctly subordinate officer at this time (and later 
even lower) . 

Page 94, note 21: The identification of “ Arsiyah” with “ As 
(the Alans) ” is uncertain, as the author states, but the contacts 
of Khwarezmians with the Khazars were close and important. 
With the eventual publication of Khwarezmian documents from 
Central Asia obtained in the expeditions of S. P. Toustov, we 
should learn more of the western relations of the important state 
on the lower Oxus. An important archeological contribution to 
this subject, with respect to pre-Islamic times, has been made by 
Toxstov in his Drevnit Khorezm (Moscow, 1947), pp. 184-185. 
(Cf. Duntop’s note 105, page 150.) 

Page 189: On the question of Magians (al-majis), after a 
comprehensive study, Arne MELRINGER, in Les premieres incur- 
sions des Vikings en Occident d’aprés les sources arabes (Upp- 
sala, 1955), concludes (page 85) that the role of fire in the 
religion of the pre-Christian Scandinavians was the main reason 
for their designation as Magians by the Arabs. We may expect 
more on this subject from scholars in Uppsala. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Duntop did not have available the 
excellent work on Abi Hamid of Granada by César E. Duster, 
Abu Hamid el Granadino y su relacion de viaje por tierras Eura- 
sidticas (Madrid, 1953, pp. 425), for the Khazars are discussed 
there passim. 

In conclusion, even though this book may disappoint those 
searching for a work on the origin of the Jews in the Slavic world, 
and even though many problems are left unsolved, yet the work 
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is of value since it is, to my knowledge, the only general book on 
the subject in English. 
Richard N. Frye 


Harvard University 


George Alexander Lensen, Russia’s Japan Expedition of 1852 to 
1855. Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1955. Pp. 
XXvilI + 208. $5.00 (paperbound, $4.00) . 


Dr. LENSEN here recounts in lucid and readable style the activi- 
ties of Vice-Admiral' Purt1atin’s expedition to Japan and the 
negotiations culminating in the Russo-Japanese treaty of 1855. 
Added to the growing literature on Commodore Prrry’s expedi- 
tion and W. G. BEAsLEy’s recent account of Great Britain and the 
Opening of Japan, 1834-1858, this description of the Russian mis- 
sion helps to round out the picture of the military pressure exerted 
by Western powers to open the doors of Tokugawa Japan. 

The Putratin expedition represented an important turning 
point in Russia’s attitude toward Japan, being “ conceived, 
planned and executed by the Russian government ” with political 
ends in view. For over fifty years merchants and provincial gov- 
ernors had been trying to initiate trade with Japan, with very 
little support or encouragement from St. Petersburg. The scope 
of LENSEN’s narrative, however, excludes any thorough discussion 
of Russian policy or motives, nor does it allow analysis of the 
effect of the expedition on the Japanese administration. Hence 


*On page 1, Dr. Lenssen introduces the leader of the expedition as “ Adjutant- 
General Vice-Admiral Evfimii Vasil’evich Putiatin.” By changing the word order to 
arrive at a familiar-sounding English phrase, the author has mistranslated PuT1aTIN’s 
title, which has about it nothing in the nature of an adjutant-general. Professor Serge 
ELIss&err has informed me the Russian title General-Adjutant indicates that a general 
or an admiral was personally nominated by His Majesty as a member of the imperial 
suite. Such an officer wore gold aiguillettes, a privilege restricted to the personal staff 
of the Emperor. As for the term fligel’|<German Fliigel|-adiutant mentioned in con- 
nection with another officer (also on page 1), Professor Extssterr informs me that 
this title was given when the Emperor selected for his personal staff any officer not 
of the highest rank. I am also indebted to Professor Exisskerr on several other 
points noted below, dealing with Russian language problems and with bibliography 
germane to this review. 
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the book’s value is limited to the light it throws on the activities 
of the mission and on the persistence of the Russians in the face 
of the frustrations they experienced before the treaty was signed. 


Based primarily on Puttat1n’s official report and on the diaries 
and letters of major Russian participants, LENSEN’s book also 
draws from the diaries of two Japanese plenipotentiaries. In 
major part it describes, in the manner of a ship’s log (not without 
repetitiousness) , the month-to-month activities of the expedition 
from its organization at Kronstadt in 1852 to its dissolution more 
than two years later. We are thus given the first clear picture of 
the expedition, and of the treatment accorded it by the Nagasaki 
officials and the bakufu plenipotentiaries. The endless delays of 
the Japanese (one month elapsed between the arrival of the four 
Russian ships at Nagasaki in August 1853 and the first reception 
on land; six months passed before negotiations began), the fre- 
quent visits of the interpreters to the vessels and the constant 
exchange of notes—all these can hardly be said to provide a 
stirring narrative, but variety comes in the entertaining accounts 
of banquets held for the visitors on land and for the Japanese 
officials aboard the foreign vessels. The manners of “ these skirt- 
clad figures with their little topknots and their bare little knees ” 
who would often wrap up and tuck into their kimonos what they 
could not consume at the banquets, or who sometimes would fill a 
wine-glass with vinegar and oil,’ provided a constant source of 
amusement to the Russians. 

Though condescending, the attitude of the Russians was friendly 
and tolerant; Japanese feelings toward the Russians varied con- 
siderably. Hostile sentiments on the part of the Japanese gradu- 
ally weakened, especially after a typhoon wrecked the Russian 
ship Diana, leaving its crew stranded and at the mercy of the 
Japanese. (This shipwreck took place in the bay of Heda, in 
which vicinity there was no anti-Russian propaganda as there 
was at Nagasaki—a point not sufficiently brought out by Dr. 
LeNsEN.) Friendly aid and comfort was immediately extended 


? Dr. LENsEN here writes “ butter,” more amusing but less likely. The Russian word 
maslo is used for both. 
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by the Japanese as the Russians set about to construct a new 
ship. In this changed atmosphere the treaty was finally concluded. 

In Chapter Ten (“ The Treaty of Shimoda”) LENSEN gives a 
most useful summary and analysis of the phases in the Russo- 
Japanese negotiations which continued off and on for thirteen 
months. The Russian demands were for a clarification of Japan’s 
northern boundaries and for the opening of ports, not only to 
trade but as havens of refuge and as coaling stations. The 
Japanese resisted all demands until complete refusal was found 
to be impossible, whereupon they delayed the inevitable as long 
as possible. Against this procrastination PutraTIN, not unlike 
Perry, adopted tactics which he described as “a firm, quiet in- 
sistence in negotiating concerning my mission . . . backed up by 
my frequently expressed readiness to sail to Edo in order to 
attain there as quickly as possible the purposes of my coming, 
through direct dealing with the highest authorities.” 

The loss of the Diana reduced the force of Russian threats, yet 
it contributed directly to the conclusion of the treaty; for, as the 
author concludes, the Tokugawa government could thereafter 
make concessions which “could no longer be construed as signs 
of weakness.” The author further concludes that the government 
was “less afraid of trade and diplomatic relations with foreign 
countries than of showing to its people that it no longer had the 
power to prevent them,” and that the Japanese negotiators, aware 
of the inevitability of reopening Japan, were “more afraid of 
their own government than of the foreigners . . . less concerned 
about making concessions than about arousing the suspicion of 
their government that these concessions had been made volun- 
tarily.” 

The preferential treatment promised the Russians was fore- 
stalled by Commodore Prrry’s display of force. Perry regarded 
the efforts of the Russians as an unfriendly rivalry and scorned 
Puttatin’s offer of joint action. Prrry’s signing of the treaty of 
Kanagawa (which is conveniently appended to provide a com- 
parison with the text of the Russian treaty) preceded the signing 
of the treaty of Shimoda, but it contained fewer concessions. The 
treaty of Shimoda gained for the Russians all that Perry had got 
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and more: it opened three ports instead of two, provided for con- 
sulates at Hakodate as well as at Shimoda, clarified the Russo- 
Japanese boundary, and, of greatest importance, provided ex- 


traterritoriality. 

In summary, Dr. LENSEN has written an informative description 
of the Russian government’s part in the opening of Japan, an 
interesting portrayal of the leader of the mission, and a useful 
analysis of the negctiations and treaty which opened the modern 


relations of Japan and Russia.’ 
Roger F. Hackett 


Northwestern University 


* A few other minor matters involving choice of words in translating from Russian or 
Japanese may be mentioned, though they do not seriously detract from the value of 
the book. On page 58 the author renders literally (“ What punishment .. .”) the 
Russian idiomatic expression kakoe nagazanie which means “ what a nuisance.” On 
page 53, line 18, “medicine” for the Japanese kusuri would better be replaced by 
“chemicals.” Or possibly (the passage has to do with a trick mirror process) the 
word here means “glaze,” as in yakimono no kusuri. The Japanese word goketsu 
(written goketsu on page 102, line 14) does not mean “an excellent leader” but “a 
mighty warrior” or “a hero.” 

On page 16, line 33, the name Kichibee should be spelled Kichibé or Kichibei. 

On page 188, note 5, there is a slight mixup either in gender or in case-endings. The 
name of the widow of Admiral Neve.’skor would normally be Ekaterina Ivanovna 
NeEvEu’sKal\; if it were desired to supply the case-endings after “ Posthumous Memoirs 
Edited by His Wife ” the form should be Ekaterinoi Ivanovnoi NEvEt’sKot1. 

The author has provided an excellent bibliography. On page 202 he lists an important 
~vork of BarTHOLD in its German translation, Die geographische und historische Er- 
forschung des Orientes mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der russischen Arbeiten, done 
from the first Russian edition (1912). Still more useful is the excellently annotated 
French translation, from the second and revised edition of 1925, published as La 
découverte de lV’Asie—Histoire de lorientalisme en Europe et en Russie, traduit du 
russe et annoté par B. Nixitine (Paris: Payot, 1947). 
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Archivum Historicum Societatis Iesu, Anno XXIV, Fasc. 48 (Iul.-Dec. 1955) ; 
Anno XXV, Fasc. 49 (Ian-Iun. 1956). Roma. 

Arts asiatiques, Tome III (1955), Fascicules 1, 2. Paris. 

Asia Major, A British Journal of Far Eastern Studies, New Series, Vol. V, 
Part I (1955). London. 

Asian Affairs, Vol. 1, No. 1 (March 1956). Tokyo. 

Bulletin of the Japan Society of London, No. 18 (February 1956). Ton- 
bridge, Kent. 

Bulletin of School of Education, Okayama University, No. 2 (February 1956) . 
Okayama, Japan. 

Bulletin de la Société des Etudes Indochinoises, Nouvelle Série, Tome XXX 
(1955) , N° 3; N° 4; Tome XXXI (1956). Saigon. 

Bulletin de Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, Tome XLVII (1953), Fase. 1; 
Fasc. 2. Saigon. 

Bulletin de la Maison Franco-Japonaise, Nouvelle Série, Tome IV (1955), 
No 3. Tokyéd. 

Chigoku bungakuhéd (Journal of Chinese Literature), Vol. 4 (April 1956). 
Kydsto. 

Chioé Daigaku Bungakubu kiyé (Journal of the Faculty of Literature, Chié 
University), No. IV (Department of Literature No. 2), February 1956. 
Tokyo. 

The Ceylon Historical Journal, Vol. V, Nos. 1 through 4 (July and October 
1955; January and April 1956): D. S. Senayake Memorial Number. 
Dehiwela. 

Ch‘ing-hua hsiieh-pao (Tsing Hua Journal of Chinese Studies) , New Series I, 
No. 1 (June 1956). Taipei. 

The Divine Life, Vol. XVII (1956), Nos. 1 through 6. Rishikesh, Himalayas. 

Ethnographia/A Magyar Néprajzi Tdrsag Folydirata, LXVI. Evfolyan 1-4. 
Szam (1955). Budapest. 

Far Eastern Survey, Vol. XXI (1956), Nos. 1 through 6. New York. 

France-Asie, revue mensuelle de culture et de synthése franco-asiatique, N° 
116 (janvier 1956); N° 117 (février 1956); N° 118-119 (mars-avril 1956) . 
Saigon. 

Gaisei: A Quarterly Review of International Relations, No. 1 (January 1956) . 
Tokyo. 
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H. A. Bulletin: A Companion Publication to Historical Abstracts Quarterly, 
Vol. 1, No. 4 (December 1955); Vol. 2, No. 1 (March 1956). Vienna and 
New York. 

Hikaku bunka (Comparative Studies of Culture), No. 2 (January 1956). 
Toky6 Woman’s Christian College. 

Hikaku Bunka Kenkyisho kiyé (Publications of the Institute for Comparative 
Studies of Culture), Vol. 2 (March 1956). Tokyo. 

Hitotsubashi ronsé (The Hitotsubashi Review), Vol. XXXV_ (1956), Nos. 1 
through 5. 

In the Library: Reviews from “ East and West,’ Year VI, No. 3 (October 
1955). Rome. 

Hsin Ya hsiieh-pao (The New Asia Journal), Vol. 1, No. 2 (February 1956) . 
Hong Kong. 

Jimbun Kenkyu, Studies in the Humanities (The Journal of the Literary 
Association of Osaka City University), Vol. 6 (1955), No. 12; Vol. 7 
(1956) , Nos. 1 through 4. Osaka. 

Journal asiatique, Tome CCXLII, Année 1955, Fascicule n° 2. Paris. 

Journal of Oriental Studies, Vol. II, No. 2 (July 1955). University of Hong 
Kong. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 75, No. 4 (October-December 
1955); Vol. 76, No. 1 (January-March 1956). Baltimore. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1956, Parts 
1 & 2. London. 

Kadai shigaku [Kagoshima University Historical Studies], No. 3 (1955). 
Kagoshima. 

Kambungaku kiyé (Sinological Annals), Volumes 3 (July 1946), 4 (Novem- 
ber 1949), and 5 (June 1950). Hiroshima. 

Keizai kenkyi (The Economic Review) , Vol. 7, No.1 (January 1956). Tokyéd. 

Kokunai shuppambutsu mokuroku (Japanese National Bibliography) , Vol. 7 
(1956), No. 3 (March); No. 4 (April). Téky6: National Diet Library. 

Kratkie soobsceniya Instituta Vostokovedeniya [Short Communications of the 
Institute of Oriental Studies], XII (Linguistics), XIII, XIV, XV, and 
XVI (1955). Moscow: USSR Academy of Sciences. 

Kyeung je hak yeun ku (Economics) , Vol. 3, No. 1 (November 1955). Seoul. 

Literature East & West, Vol. 2, No. 4 (Winter 1956); Vol. 3, No. 1 (Summer 
1956). New York. 

Meddelanden fran Nationalsmuseum nr 80: Statens Konstsamlingars, Tillvéxt 
och Férvaltning, 1955. Stockholm. 

Monumenta Nipponica, Vol. XI, No. 3 (October 1955) , No. 4 (January 1956) . 
Tokyo. 

Le Muséon, LXVIII (1955) , 3-4; LXITX (1956), 1-2. Bruxelles. 

Nachrichten der Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens, Hamburg, 
79-80—1956. . 

Oriens Extremus, Jahrgang 2, Heft 2 (Dezember 1955). Wiesbaden. 

Orientalia Suecana, Vol. IV (1955). Uppsala. 

Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 51. Jahrgang, Nr 1/2 (Januar-Februar 1956); 
Nr 3/4 (Marz/April 1956). Berlin. 

Pacific Affairs, Vol. XXIX, No. 1 (March 1956); No. 2 (June 1956). Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 
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Philosophy East and West, Vol. V, No. 2 (July 1955). Honolulu. | 

Rivista degli studi orientali, Volume XXXI (1956) , Fasc. I-III. Roma. 

Saeculum, Band 6, Jahrgang 1955, Heft 4; Band 7, Jahrgang 1956, Heft 1. 
Miinchen. 

Shigaku (The Historical Science) , Vol. XXVIII, No. 3-4 (1956); Vol. XXIX, 
No. 1 (1956). Tokyo. 

Shikan (The Historical Review), No. 46 (March 1956). Tokyé. 

Shirin (The Shirin or the Journal of History) , Vol. 39, No. 1 (January 1956) ; 
No. 2 (March 1956). Kydto. 

Shinagaku kenkya (The Shinagaku-Kenkyu—Journal of Sinological Studies) , 
No. 6 (October 1950, No. 7 (March 1951), No. 9 (September 1952), 
No. 10 (December 1953), No. 12 (March 1955), and No. 14 (March 
1956). Hiroshima. 

Sino-Indian Studies, Vol. V, Part 1 (1955); Part 2 (1956). Santiniketan, West 


Bengal. 

Slovenskiy ndrodopis (Slovak Ethnography), Vol. IV (1956), No. 2. Brati- 
slava. 

Sovetskoe vostokovedenie [Soviet Orientalistics], No. 5 and No. 6 (1955). 
Moscow. 


Studi internazionale di scienze e lettere, Vol. I: 1 (Marzo 1956). Bologna. 

Studi Missionali, Vol. IX, Annis 1955-56. Romae, apud Aedes Pontificiae 
Universitatis Gregorianae. 

Studia Orientalia,XVIII:2; XVIII:3; XVIII:4; XX (1955). Helsinki. 

Téhdgaku (Eastern Studies), No. 11 (October 1955). Tokyo. 

Tohégaku ronshi (Memoirs of the Institute of Eastern Culture), No. 3 
(September 1955). Tokyé. 

Tokyo Joshi Daigaku ronshi (Essays and Studies by Members of Tokyo 
Woman’s Christian College) , Vol. VI, No. 1 (December 1955). Tokyéd. 

The Téky6-Shinagaku-hé: Bulletin of Tokyo Sinological Society, No. 1 and 
No. 2 (both dated June 1956). Tdky3. 

T’oung pao, Vol. XLITI, Livr. 5 (1955); Vol. XLIV, Livr. 1-3 (1956). 

Téy6 shisd kenkyui (The Toyo-shiso Kenkyu: Annual Report of the Institute 
of Oriental Thought, Waseda University), No. 6 (1955). Tokyo. 

Waseda daigaku daigakuin bungaku kenkyika kiyé (Bulletin of the Graduate 
Division of Literature of Waseda University), No. 1 (February 1956) . 
Tokyé. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, Band 106—Heft 1, 
Neue Folge Band 31 (1956). Wiesbaden. 





Crescent and Green—A Miscellany of Writings on Pakistan, with 12 pages 
of half-tone illustrations. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1956. 
Pp. 10+170. $4.75. 

Cultural Freedom in Asia—The Proceedings of a Conference Held at Rangoon, 
Burma, on February 17, 18, 19 & 20, and Convened by the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom and the Society for the Extension of Democratic Ideals. 
Published for the Congress +. Cultural Freedom by the Charles E. Tuttle 
Company, Rutland, Vermont, and Tokyo, Japan. Pp. vii+296. ¥360; 
outside Asia, $2.00. 
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Charles Lang Freer Centennial Exhibition, 1856-1956: Exhibition Floor Plan 
and Guide with List of Gallery and Corridor Contents. Washington, 
D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1956. Pp. 6. 

The Charles Lang Freer Medal. Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 
1956. Pp. 11. 

Illustrated Catalogue of the Special Exhibition of the Art of Japanese Amidism. 
Nara: Nara National Museum, 1956. 

Kuo-li T*ai-wan Ta-hsiieh chi-nien shih-chou nien hsiao-ch‘ing: chiao-yiian 
chu-shu chan-hsien mu-lu (Commemoration for the 10th Anniversary of 
National Taiwan University: Exhibition of Publications of the Faculty 
Members). Taipei, 1955. 

List of the Blue Books Concerning the Far East in the Libraries of Toyo 
Bunko and Hitotsubashi University. Toky6: The Seminar on Modern 
China, The Toy6 Bunko, 1956. Pp. 94. 

An Outline of Japanese Industry. Tékyé: Asia Kydkai (The Society for 
Economic Cooperation in Asia), 1955. Pp. 130. 

Shidehara Kijuré. [Prepared by] Shidehara Heiwa Zaidan (Shidehara Peace 
Foundation). Tékyéd: National Diet Library, 1955. Pp. 5+411+4578 + 
18 + 10. 

Studies in the Law of the Far East and Southeast Asia. Published by the 
Washington Foreign Law Society in Cooperation with The George Wash- 
ington University Law School. Washington, D. C., 1956. Pp. vii + 10+. 
$1.50. : 





Jussi Aro, Studien zur Mittelbabylonischen Grammatik [= Studia Orientalia 
XX]. Helsinki, 1955. Pp. 175. 

Charles Bawpen, The Mongol Chronicle Altan Tobci: Text, Translation and 
Critical Notes [= Géttinger Asiatische Forschungen, Band 5]. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1955. Pp. x +205. DM 44.—. 

G. Bertuccio1t, “ Nuova nota sul Pen-ts‘ao p‘in-hui ching-yao.” Estratta dalla 
Rivista degli studi orientali, Volume XXXI (1956) , pp. 179-181; 2 plates. 

P. Johannes Berrray, S.V.D., Die Akkomadationsmethode des P. Matteo 
Ricci S.I. in China [= Analecta Gregoriana Cura Pontificiae Universtitatis 
Gregorianae edita, Vol. LXXVI, Series Facultatis Missiologicae, Section 
B (n. 1)]. Romae: Apud Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae, 1955. Pp. 
xL +411. 

Chung-li Cuane and Stanley Spector, Guide to the Memorials of Seven 
Leading Officials of Nineteenth-Century China, Edited by —————— 

and . Seattle: Washington University 
Press, 1955. Pp. xv +457. $4.50. 

Amos Ih Tiao Cuane, The Existence of Intangible Content in Architectonic 
Form, Based Upon the Practicality of Laotzu’s Philosophy. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1956. Pp. 72; 4 plates. $3.50. 

Rushton Coutsorn, Feudalism in History, Edited by 








with Contributions by Joseph R. Strayer, William F. Epcerton, Biwin 
O. ReiscHAver, Daniel THorner, Derk Boppr, Ernst H. Kantorowicz, 
Burr C. Brunpace, Marc SzerreL, Rushton Coutsorn. Foreword by A. 
L. Kroeser. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1956. 
Pp. xiv + 489. $8.50. 
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Chao Cuune and Yana I-fan, Students in Mainland China [= Communist 
China Problem Research Series, EC 13]. Hong Kong: The Union Re- 
search Institute, 1956. 

John De Francis—see E-tu Zen Sun. 

Pasquale p’Ex14, S. I., “ Le missioni cattoliche in Asia viste da un diplomatico 
indiano. Riposta al dott. Kawalam Madhava Panikkar.” Estratto da 
La Civilta Cattolica, 1955, IV, 49 ss.; 266 ss.; 523 ss.; Quaderni 2527, 2529, 
2531. Roma. Pp. 3-47. 

Pasquale p’Euia, S.I., “ Presentazione della prima traduzione cinese di 
Euclide,” with summary in English. Reprint from Monumenta Serica, 
Vol. XV, fase. 1, pp. 161-202. Tokyd, 1956. 

Homer H. Duss, The History of the Former Han Dynasty by Pan Ku. 
Translation, Volume Three. Imperial Annals XI and XII and The Memoir 
of Wang Mang. A Critical Translation with Annotations by —————— 

, with the Collaboration of P‘an Lo-chi. Baltimore: Waverly 
Press, Inc., 1955. Pp. xiv + 563. $7.50. 

Earle Ernst, The Kabuki Theatre. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1956. Pp. xxiii+ 296. $7.50. 

T.-E. Ertxsson, Die Armenische Biichersammlung der Universitétsbibliothek 
zu Helsinki [= Studia Orientalia Edidit Societas Orientalis Fennica XVIII: 
2]. Helsinki, 1955. Pp. 85. 

C. P. Frrzceratp, The Empress Wu. Published for the Australian National 
University—Melbourne: F. W. Cheshire, 1955. Pp. xii +252. 27/6. 
Theodore Huesner and Carl Hermann Voss, This Is Israel—Palestine: Y ester- 
day, Today and Tomorrow. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 

Pp. x +166. $3.75. 

Kaare Grénsecu and John R. Kruecer, An Introduction to Classical (Liter- 
ary) Mongolian. Introduction, Grammar, Reader, Glossary. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1955. Pp. 108. 

Walter Groptus, “ Zen Influence on Japanese Architecture.” Reprinted from 
Zen bunka (Zen Culture), No. 2 (September 1955), pp. 1-4. Kydto. 
Madeleine Hauuape, Arts de l’Asie ancienne, themes et motifs, III: La Chine. 

Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1956. Pp. 92. 800 fr. 

Walther Hetssic, Die Pekinger lamaistischen Blockdrucke in Mongolischer 
Sprache: Materialen zur mongolischen Literaturgeschichte [= Géttinger 
Asiatische Forschungen, Band 2]. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1954. 
Pp. xv + 220; 18 illustrations. DM 36.—. 

John F. Howes, translator—see Kisurmoto Hideo. 

Mohammad Iqpat, Message de l’Orient. Traduit par Eva Meryerovitcu et 
Mohammad Acuena. (Collection Unesco d’Oeuvres représentatives: Tra- 
ductions de textes persanes.) Paris: Société d’Edition «Les Belles Let- 
tres», 1956. Pp. 194. 

Fritz Kern, Asoka, Kaiser und Missionar. Herausgegeben von Willibald 
Kirret. Bern: Franke Verlag, 1956. Pp. 208; 4 plates. 14 Swiss francs. 

Kisutmorto Hideo, Japanese Religion in the Meiji Era, Compiled and Edited 
by ; Translated and Adapted by John F. Howes 
i. Japanese Culture in the Meiji Era, Volume II: Religion). Todkyd: 
Obunsha, 1956. Pp. 377. 
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Tieh-tsen Li, The Historical Status of Tibet. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
Columbia University, 1956. Pp. 312. $5.00. 

Robert Lineat, Les régimes matrimoniaux du sud-est de l' Asie. Essai de droit 
comparé indochinois. Tome second: Les droits codifiés [= Publications de 
l’Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, Volume XXXIV Bis]. Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1955. Pp. 195. 

Liv Wu-chi, Confucius, His Life and Time. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. Pp. xv +189. $3.75 

Max Loenr, Chinese Bronze Age Weapons. The Werner Jannings Collection 
in the Chinese National Palace Museum, Peking. Ann Arbor: The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1956. Pp. xiii +233, with xiv1 plates and 108 
figures; map. $17.50. 

Rudolf Lorwenruat, translator—see C. Z. ZAMCARANO. 

Lu Yu-sun, Programs of Communist China for Overseas Chinese [= Com- 
munist China Problem Research Series, EC 12]. Hong Kong: The Union 
Research Institute, 1956. 

Hisao Matsupa, The Geo-Historical Studies on the Ancient T‘ien-shan Region. 
Abridged Edition. Téky6: Waseda University Press, 1955. Pp. 30. 

Shannon McCune, Korea’s Heritage. A Regional and Social Geography. Rut- 
land, Vermont, and Tékyé, Japan: Published by Charles E. Tuttle Com- 
pany with the cooperation of the International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1956. Pp. xiii+ 250, with 95 photographs, 21 maps and 
charts. $5.00. 

Von O. R. Metsezanu, “ Tibetica der Pelliot und Stein Tun-huang MSS.” 
Reprinted from Ural-Altaische Jahrbiicher, Band XXVII, Heft 3-4, pp. 
210-221, with plates 2, 3, and 4. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1955. 

Henri Merzcer, St. Paul’s Journeys in the Greek Orient [= Studies in Biblical 
Archeology, No. 4]. Translated from the French by S. H. Hooke. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 75, with 12 illustrations and 4 
maps. $2.75. 

Kenneth Morcan, The Path of Buddhism: Buddhism Interpreted by Bud- 
dhists. Edited by . New York: The Ronald Press, 
1956. Pp. x+432. $5.00. 

Charles Muses, East-West Fire. Schopenhauer’s Optimism and the Lanka- 
vatara Sutra. London: John M. Watkins; Indian Hills, Colorado: The 
Falcon’s Wing Press, 1955. $2.00. 

Horst Nacuticauu, Tierradentro—Archdologie und Ethnographie einer kolum- 
bianischen Landschaft [= Mainzer Studien zur Kultur- und Vélkerkunde, 
Band IT). Ziirich: Origo Verlag, 1955. 

René pe Nesesky-Woskow1t1z, Oracles and Demons of Tibet. The Cult and 
Iconography of the Tibetan Deities. Gravenhage: Mouton & Co., 1956. 
Pp. XIv + 666. 

C.S. Norr, The Mahabharata of Vyasa Krishna Dwaipayana. Selections from 
the Adi Parva and the Sambha Parva. From the Literal and Complete 
Edition of Pratapa Chunder Raya Which Was Translated from the San- 
skrit Verse into English Prose by Pandit Kesari Mahan Gancuut, 1883; 
Selected, Edited and Transcribed by . Line Draw- 








ings by Kate Apamson. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 
xii + 205. $4.75. 
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Peter Otsricut, Das Postwesen in China unter der Mongolenherrschaft im 13. 
und 14. Jahrhundert [= Géttinger Asiatische Forschungen, Band 1]. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1954. Pp. 109. DM 14.—. 

André Parrot, Nineveh and the Old Testament [= Studies in Biblical Arche- 
ology No. 3]. Translated by B. E. Hooke. New York: Philosophical 
Library. Pp. 96. $2.75. 

John Alexander Pore, Chinese Porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine. ,Washing- 
ton: Smithsonian Institution, Freer Gallery of Art, 1956. Pp. xiii +194; 
142 plates. $10.00. 

Rajendra Prasap, At the Feet of Mahatma Ghandi. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. Pp. vii+350. $6.00. 

James C. Quo, Concise English-Chinese Dictionary, Romanized. Rutland, 
Vermont, and Tékyé, Japan: Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1956. Pp. 
xi + 323. ¥540 or $1.50. 

Martti RAsAnen, Uralaltaische Wortforschungen [= Studia Orientalia Edidit 
Societas Orientalis Fennica XVIII: 3}. Helsinki, 1955. Pp. 59. 

Rintchen, (1) Monyol kéjur—le jeu de cartes mongol; (II) A propos du 
chamanisme mongol [= Studia Orientalia XVIII: 4}. Helsinki, 1955. Pp. 
16. 

Carlos P. Romuto, The Meaning of Bandung. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press. Pp. viii + 102. $2.50. 

Santi Bhiksu Sasrrii, Jinanaprasthana-sastra of Katyadyainputra. Retranslated 
into Sanskrit from Chinese Version of Hiuan Tsang by —————— 

. With a Foreword by Dr. P. C. Baccut. Vol. I: Book One 
and Two. Santiniketan: Visvabharati, 1955. Rs. 12/—. 

Siegfried Scuort, Les chants d’amour de l’FEgypte ancienne [= L’Orient illustré, 
9]. Traduit de l’allemand par Paule Krizcer. Paris: Librairie A. 
Maisonneuve. Pp. 188; 24 illustrations. $1.41. 

Henry Serruys, Sino-Jiiréed Relations During the Yung-lo Period [= Gét- 
tinger Asiatische Forschungen, Band 4]. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1955. Pp. xm1+119. DM 25.—. 

C. Jay Smirtu, Jr., The Russian Struggle for Power, 1914-1917. A Study of 
Russian Foreign Policy During the First World War. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. Pp. xv +553. $4.75. 

R. A. Srein, L’Epopée tibétaine de Gesar dans sa version lamaique de Ling 
[= Annales du Musée Guimet, Bibliotheque d’Etudes, tome soixante et 
uniéme]. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1956. Pp. 399. 2000 fr. 

E-tu Zen Sun and John Dr Francis, Chinese Social History: Translations of 
Selected Studies [= Studies in Chinese and Related Civilizations, Number 
7]. Washington, D.C.: American Council of Learned Societies. Pp. xix 
+400. $7.00. 

G. A. Toxarv, Soviet Imperialism. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
Pp. 77. $2.75. 

Mubahat Tiirker, Ug tehdfiit bakimindan felsefe ve din miinasebeti [= Ankara 
Universitesi dil ve Tarih-cografya fakiiltesi Yayinlari: 102]. Ankara: 
Tirk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi, 1956. Pp. xrx + 419. 

M. H. van DER VALK, Conservatism in Modern Chinese Family Law [= Studia 
et Documenta ad iura orientis antiqui pertinentia, Volumen IV}. 
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R. H. yan Guu, T’ang-yin-pi-shih, “ Parallel Cases from Under the Pear- 
Tree,” A 13th Century Manual of Jurisprudence and Detection. Translated 
from the Original Chinese with an Introduction and Notes by —————— 
——___—_., Litt. D. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1956. Pp. x1v+199. 27 guilders. 

Eugene Wu, Leaders of Twentieth-Century China: An Annotated Bibliography 
of Selected Chinese Biographical Works in the Hoover Library [= Hoover 
Institute and Library Bibliographical Series IV]. Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1956. Pp. viii+ 106. $2.50. 

Kentaro Yamapa, A Short History of Ambergris by the Arabs and Chinese in 
the Indian Ocean, Part II [= Report of the Institute of World Economics, 
No. 11]. Osaka: The Kinki University, 1956. Pp. 32. 

Yamaji Hmoak1 (Sa’id ’Aly sen Guazi1), Gengo shiroku (The Collection and 
Records of Languages), No. 1 (May 5, 1952); No. 3 (May 20, 1953) ; 
No. 6 (August 1, 1955). Téky6: Ajiya-Afurika Gengo Kenkyishitsu 
(Research Room for the Asian and African Languages) , 186 Mukai-chd, 
Suginami- ku. Pp. 58+11; 80; 67. Mimeographed. 

C. Z. Zamcarano, The Mongol Chronicle of the Seventeenth Century, Trans- 
lated by Rudolf Loewenthal [= Géttinger Asiatische Forschungen, Band 3}. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1955. Pp. x +93. DM 20.—. 











ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA TO VOLUME 18 * 


Page 108, line 16: For ‘B read 

Page 121, line 4: After &) add FI 

Page 122, line 40: For #& read 

Page 222, line 16: For (uga) read (uga) 

Page 229, line 13: For aldar.®° read aldar ® and that éab aldar is 
an alternate form of éuu aldar registered in KOWALEWSKI 
3.2190b with the definition “ grande célébrité, grand meérite.” 

Page 236, line 2: After les emprunts.” add On page 175 of their 
Histoire des campagnes de Gengis khan, Cheng-wou ts’in- 
tcheng lou (Leiden, 1951) , Paul Petiior and Louis Hamsis 
further remarked: “... (j est une des alternatives adoptées 
par les Mongols pour rendre le z);....” 

Page 362, note 22: Add Cf. also Paul Petuior, “ Neuf notes sur 
des questions d’Asie Centrale,” TP 26 (1929) .201-265 (pp. 
214-215, n. 3). 

Page 364, line 17: Delete [sic] 

Page 370, note 66: For a manifest error for #) (la) read a mani- 
fest error for # (la). 

Page 384, lines 3-4: For the Wu-erh-k‘un MHZ (Orgon) and 
Cha-erh-ma *L#3§ °° (Jarma) Rivers read the Wu-erh- 
kun Cha-erh-ma & M@E4LP55 (?Urqun Jarma) River 

Page 384, note 153: For I have not identified the river to which 
T‘v Chi refers. read Cf. T‘u Chi, Hei-lung-chiang yii-ti-t‘u 
Fe HEYL SS HI] (1899) , leaf 29. 

Page 390, line 10. For the read the 

Page 397, line 20: For in the beginning accompanied read in the 
beginning, accompanied 

Page 401, line 3: Indent Huai-tu (Qaidu) 


* The editors are glad to have readers of the Journal call errors and omissions to 
their attention for the purpose of rendering future lists like this as complete as possible. 
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184 ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA TO VOLUME 18 


Page 401, note 266: Add Cf. also Louis Hampais, “ Notes pré- 
liminaires & une biographie de Bayan le Markit,” JA 241 
(1953) 215-248 (p. 217, n. 2). 

Page 406, line 19: For Ha-pen read Ha-pan 

Page 409, note 312: Add Cf. also Jos. Mutu, “ Les Formules 
du serment dans le Tso-tchouan,” 7P 38 (1948) .43-74 (pp. 
54-55, 6 and pp. 73-74) . 

Page 412, note 335: Add Cf. also Edouard Cuavannes, “Le 
Royaume de Wou et de Yue 3,” TP 17 (1916) .129-264 
(p. 231, n. 3). 

Page 417, note 377: Add 

Cf. also Robert pes Rotours, “Les insignes en deux 
parties (fou ##) sous la dynastie des T‘ang (618-907) ,” TP 
41 (1952) .1-148 (pp. 90-91). 

Page 418, note 393: Add Cf. also E. Bretscuneiper, M.D., 
“ Archaeological and Historical Researches on Peking and 
its Environs,” The Chinese Recorder and Missionary Jour- 
nal 6 (1875) .305-322 (p. 317). 

Page 421, note 411: For Mr. Takase Tamotsu read Mr. Takase 
Tamotsu 

Page 491, line 5: For whether is it not possible read whether it 
is not possible 











